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THE disposition to reason from the effect to the cause—to 
trace the observed condition and relationship of things to the 
agencies by which they have been produced—is inherent in 
the human mind. Who can witness the motions and appear- 
ances of the heavenly bodies without desiring to know some- 
thing of their constitution, and of the laws by which their 
revolutions are controlled? Who can observe the regular 
stratification of our planet’s crust, and the orderly arrange- 
ment of the materials of which it is composed, without inqui- 
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ring how these various materials came to have the precise situa- 
tions which they are found to occupy, and to what extent the 
physical aspect and outward structure of the earth may have 
been modified by the operation of natural causes? In short, 
what philosophic mind has never been led by the consideration 
of natural phenomena to ask what probable indications they 
afford in regard to the origin, primitive condition and succes- 
sive transformations of the material universe ? 

The philosophers of antiquity, while they held different 
hypotheses in regard to the commencement of the present con- 
stitution of things, believed very generally in the eternity of 
matter. The doctrine of a primitive chaos from which the 
earth and heavenly bodies were produced, was held by the 
Chaldeans, Egyptians and other nations of remote antiquity, 
as well as by many of the Grecian philosophers. It was 
affirmed, however, by Ocellus Lucanus, Aristotle and some 
others, that not only the heavens and the earth were without 
beginning, but also the human race, and all existing species of 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms. Of modern cosmogonists 
the most distinguished are Leibnitz, Whiston, Buffon and La- 
place. The hypothesis of the last has still numerous advo- 
cates. Those of the former, extravagant as they may now 
appear, attracted in their day no small degree of attention. A 
brief statement of the leading features of each may not be 
destitute of interest. 

The Hypothesis of Leibnitz. The speculations of Leibnitz 
in regard to the primitive condition of our planet were first 
published in the Leipsic Transactions, about 1680, under the 
title of ‘‘ Protogeza.”’ He supposed the earth, and indeed all 
the planets of our system to have been originally self-lumi- 
nous, and only to have become opake as their combustible ma- 
terials were gradually consumed. As a consequence of this 
igneous action the outer portions of our globe assumed the form 
of a vitrified crust, somewhat cavernous in its structure. 
Again, as the process of refrigeration advanced, the vapors 
which the enormously heated mass had elevated to a great dis- 
tance from the surface, were precipitated in the form of water, 
thus constituting the ocean. Sand and gravel, according to 
this hypothesis, are the fragmentary remains of the glassy 
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crust. Other kinds of earth are supposed to have resulted 
from the mixture of sand with water and fixed salts. The 
ocean at first covered the entire surface; hence shells are 
found on the highest mountains. The water finding access in 
process of time to the subterranean cavities, the level of the 
ocean was lowered, so that portions of the solid globe stood 
above the general surface. The sedimentary deposit from this 
primitive ocean produced the various earthy strata, and the 
collapse of the original cavities is supposed to have occasioned 
the dislocations of the strata so frequently observed. 

Whiston’s Theory. The cosmological views of Whiston, the 
successor of Sir Isaac Newton in the Chair of Mathematics at 
Cambridge, were first published about the commencement of 
the eighteenth century. The appearance of the great comet 
of 1680 was prebably the means of directing his attention to 
this subject, as that body plays an important part in his specu- 
lations. His work on the origin and destiny of our planet was 
entitled “A new Theory of the Earth; wherein the Creation 
of the World in six Days, the Universal Deluge, and the 
General Conflagration, as laid down in the Holy Scriptures, 
are shown to be perfectly agreeable to Reason and Philoso- 
phy.” The earth, according to this theory, was originally a 
comet, revolving round the sun in a very eccentric orbit. The 
alternate extremes of heat and cold to which it was exposed— 
its partial fusion and vaporization in perihelion, and the rapid 
process of refrigeration when in its aphelion—produced a 
chaotic condition of the external portions; a cometic atmos- 
phere of heterogeneous materials, through which the light of 
the sun could never penetrate. While in this state the orbit 
was changed to its present form and the earth commenced its 
PLANETARY existence. he diameter of the central nucleus, 
—which, though highly heated, had not been reduced to a state 
of fusion,—was supposed to have been about one fourth less 
than the present diameter of the earth. This nucleus, it was 
calculated, would not become entirely cool in less than six 
thousand years. Every part of the dense atmosphere took its 
proper place according to its specific gravity, and the im- 
mense volume of chaotic materials was thus gradually re- 
duced to moderate dimensions. The heaviest parts, uniting 
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with aqueous particles, formed an earthy substance which en- 
compassed the heated nucleus. Above this was precipitated a 
body of water, around which was formed the crust of the earth 
designed for the residence of man. The denser parts of this 
crust sunk more deeply into the water and produced valleys ; 
the lighter rose above and formed mountains. 

Whiston was one of the first writers in modern times who, 
receiving the Mosaic history, believed the matter of which the 
earth is composed to have existed during an indefinite period 
before the epoch of the Adamic creation. He supposed the 
Sacred Narrative to commence when the earth was fixed as a 
planet in the system, and to refer merely to its re-organization. 

Buffon’s Theory. Buffon’s “Theory of the Earth” was 
first published in 1744. His conjectures in regard to the for- 
mation of the planets are extremely wild and extravagant. 
The sun, which he regarded as a mass of liquid fire, he sup- 
posed to have existed for an unknown period anterior to the 
origin of the planets. At a point far back in past duration, 
the solitude and repose of this parent orb, was broken by the 
descent of an enormous comet, whose violent appulsion drove 
portions of melted matter from the solar surface. These pro- 
jected torrents would naturally assume the spherical form; and 
the combined influence of the centrifugal force and the central 
attraction would cause them, it was imagined, to revolve round 
the sun in orbits more or less elliptical. The details of this 
undynamical hypothesis are interesting at the present day only 
as a matter of curiosity. The ingenious work in which they 
are developed has been justly denominated a “ philosophical 
romance.” 

These obsolete hypotheses, the outlines of which we have 
briefly drawn, may serve as illustrations of the natural ten- 
dency of the human mind to trace all observed phenomena to 
the operation of physical forces. It is proper to remark, 
however, that their respective authors fully recognized the 
agency of a great First Cause; and that both Leibnitz and 
Whiston were firm believers in Divine Revelation. 

Laplace’s Theory. But no modern theory of cosmogony 
has been more favorably received by the scientific world than 
that of the celebrated Laplace. The interest excited by this 
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ingenious hypothesis was for some time chiefly confined to 
astronomers; of late, however, it has been much discussed in 
works of a popular cast, and has thus become, in a great mea- 
sure, familiar to the public mind. The first of Dr. Nichol’s 
works placed at the head of this Article, is an interesting ex- 
position of the theory in question ; while the later volumes by 
the same eloquent author indicate the extent to which his views 
have been modified by recent discoveries. 

We propose in the present Article to consider, (I.) the origin 
and nature of the Nebular Hypothesis; (II.) the legitimacy of 
the inquiry to which it proposes a response ; (III.) the evidences 
by which it is supported; (IV.) the objections which have been 
urged against it; and, finally, the present estimation in which 
it is held by men of science. The third and fourth heads will 
be the principal topics of discussion; the first and second, 
being merely introductory, will be disposed of as briefly as 
possible. 

I. In taking the most cursory view of the solar system, we 
can not fail to notice a variety of interesting facts in regard 
to the planetary motions. These obvious and remarkable 
characteristics may be enumerated as follows: 

1. The primary planets all move nearly in the same plane. 

2. The sun rotates on his axis from west to east; the plane 
of his equator nearly coinciding with those of the planetary 
orbits. 

3. The orbital motions of all the planets, primary and 
secondary, except the satellites of Uranus, are in the same 
direction with the sun’s rotation. 

4, The direction of the rotary motions of all the planets, 
primary and secondary, in so far as has been observed, is iden- 
tical with that of their orbital revolutions; viz., from west to 
east. 

5. The plane of Saturn’s rings is nearly coincident with that 
of his equator. 

6. These rings, following the general analogy, revolve about 
the planet from west to east. 

7. The planetary orbits are all nearly circular. 

None of these facts are accounted for by the law of gravita- 
tion. The sun’s attraction can have no influence whatever, in 
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determining either the direction of a planet’s motion, or the 
eccentricity of its orbit. In other words, this power would 
sustain a planetary body moving from east to west, as well as 
from west to east; in an orbit having any possible degree of 
inclination to the plane of the sun’s equator, no less than in 
one coincident with it; or, in a very eccentric ellipse, as well 
as in one differing but little from a circle. The consideration 
of these coincidences led Laplace to conclude that their ex- 
planation must be referred to the mode of our system’s forma- 
tion—a conclusion which he regarded as strongly confirmed by 
the contemporary researches of Sir William Herschel. Of the 
numerous nebule discovered and deseribed by that eminent 
observer, a large proportion could not, even by his powerful 
telescope, be resolved into stars. In regard to many of these, 
it was not doubted that glasses of superior power would show 
them to be extremely remote sidereal clusters. On the other 
hand, a considerable number were examined which gave no in- 
dications of resolvability. These were supposed to be a spe- 
cies of self-luminous, nebulous matter—the chaotic elements of 
future stars. The great number of these irresolvable nebulze 
scattered over the heavens and apparently indicating the vari- 
ous stages of central condensation, very naturally suggested 
the idea that the solar system, and perhaps every other system 
in the universe, originally existed in a similar state. The sun 
was supposed by Laplace to have been an exceedingly diffused, 
rotating nebula, of spherical or spheroidal form, extending be- 
yond the orbit of the most distant planet; the planets as yet 
having no separate existence. This immense sphere of vapor, 
in consequence of the radiation of heat and the continued ac- 
tion of gravity, became gradually more dense, which condensa- 
tion was necessarily attended by an increased angular velocity 
of rotation. At length a point was thus reached at which the 
centrifugal force of the equatorial parts was equal to the cen- 
tral attraction. The condensation of the interior strata mean- 
while continuing, this zone was detached from the rest, but 
necessarily continued to revolve around the central mass with 
the same velocity that it had at the epoch of its separation. If 
perfectly uniform throughout its entire circumference, which 
would be highly improbable, it would continue its motion in 
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an unbroken ring; if not, it would ultimately collect into one 
spherical mass. Such, according to the theory of Laplace, is 
the history of the formation of the most remote planet of our 
system. That of every other, both primary and secondary, 
would be precisely similar. 

II. If it be said that the small eccentricities of the planet- 
ary orbits, the approximate coincidence of their planes, and 
the uniformity of direction in which the planets move, are wlti- 
mate facts; that the final cause of these arrangements is ,the 
stability of the system; and that we transgress the legitimate 
domain of scientific research in attempting their physical ex- 
planation ; it seems sufficient to reply that such assertion is a 
mere petitio principit. By what rule of philosophy are the 
arrangements in question determined to be ultimate facts ? 
Granting their final cause to be the stability of the solar sys- 
tem, we are by no means to conclude that they are necessarily 
unsusceptible of explanation. ‘Final causes,’ says Whewell,* 
“are to be excluded from physical inquiry; that is, we are 
not to assume that we know the objects of the Creator’s de- 
sign, and put this assumed purpose in the place of a physical 
cause. We are not to think it a sufficient account of the 
clouds that they are for watering the earth—to take Bacon’s 
examples—or ‘that the solidness of the earth is for the station 
and mansion of living creatures.’ The physical philosopher 
has it for his business to trace clouds to the laws of evapora- 
tion and condensation ; to determine the magnitude and mode 
of action of the forces of cohesion and crystallization by which 
the materials of the earth are made solid and firm. This he 
does, making no use of the notion of final causes; and it is 
precisely because he has thus established his theories independ- 
ently of any assumption of an end, that the end, when, after 
all, it returns upon him and cannot be evaded, becomes an 
irresistible evidence of an intelligent legislator. He finds that 
the effects, of which the use is obvious, are produced by most 
simple and comprehensive laws; and when he has obtained this 
view, he is struck by the beauty of the means, by the refined 
and skilful manner in which the useful effects are brought 


* Bridgewater Treatise, Vol. ii. p. 180. 
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about ;—points different from those to which his researches 
were directed.” 

The question, then, of which the cosmogony of Laplace pro- 
poses a solution—the question in regard to the explana- 
tion of those cosmical phenomena for which gravitation fails to 
account—is a legitimate one. We shall proceed, therefore to 
consider 

III. The evidence by which the Nebular Hypothesis is sup- 
ported. The Mosaic account of the Creation is extremely brief. 
Not only with respect to the arrangement of the bodies which 
constitute the solar system, and the laws selected by the 
Author of nature for their government; but also in regard to 
the form, motion, and structure of our planet, the sacred re- 
cord is entirely silent. In its primitive condition—or at the 
commencement of the six days’ work of the Adamic creation— 
‘the earth was without form, and void, and darkness was upon 
the face of the deep;” but through what changes the matter 
of which it is composed had previously passed, the narrative 
has not informed us. The record of such changes, however, is 
inscribed in the strata of our planet’s crust; and as the laws 
of the celestial motions, written in the mystic curves described 
by the heavenly bodies, have been determined by persevering 
observation and research, so may we develop, in a similar 
manner, the history of the ancient earth. It becomes, more- 
over, an interesting question whether the observed phenomena 
in the revolutions of the different members of our system may 
not be indicative of their primitive constitution and relation- 
ship, and whether the latter hieroglyphics, though doubtless 
more obscure than the former, may not offer an inviting field 
for future investigation. Both astronomy and geology, it is 
believed, afford striking evidence in support of Laplace’s theo- 
ry; the limits of this article, however, will permit us to pre- 
sent only such as we may deem the most obvious and impor- 
tant. 

1. The Nebular Hypothesis furnishes a remarkable explana- 
tion of the motions and arrangements of the planetary system. 
In the first place, it is evident that the separation of a ring 
would take place at the equator of the revolving mass, where, 
of course, the centrifugal force would be greatest. These con- 
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centric rings, therefore—and consequently the resulting plan- 
ets—would all revolve in nearly the same plane. It is evident 
also that the central orb must have a revolution on its axis in 
the same direction with the progressive motion of the planets. 
Again: at the breaking up of a ring, the particles of nebulous 
matter more distant from the sun would have a greater abso- 
lute velocity than those nearer to it, which would produce the 
observed unity of direction in the rotary and orbital revolutions. 
The motions of the satellites are explained in like manner. 
Finally, the Hypothesis accounts satisfactorily for the fact that 
the orbits of the planets are all nearly circular. 

2. The origin of Saturn’s rings is accounted for in a strik- 
ing manner by the theory of Laplace. In regard to this 
anomalous appendage Sir John Herschel remarks “ that, as the 
smallest difference of velocity between the body and rings must 
infallibly precipitate the latter on the former, never more to 
separate—for they would, once in contact, have attained a po- 
sition of stable equilibrium, and be held together ever after by 
an immense force—it follows, either that their motions in their 
common orbit round the sun must have been adjusted to each 
other by an external power, with the minutest precision, or 
that the rings must have been formed about the planet while 
subject to their common orbital motion, and under the full 
and free influence of all the acting forces.”” It would almost 
seem, indeed, as if these wonderful annuli had been left by the 
Architect of Nature as an index to the creative process. 

3. The fact that this theory of the genesis of the solar sys- 
tem may likewise be extended to the binary and multiple sys- 
tems among the so-called fixed stars, may be urged as no incon- 
siderable evidence in its favor. Unity, no less than variety, is 
characteristic of Nature’s works. All the diversified and ap- 
parently disconnected phenomena of the universe have their 
roots in a few general laws. Whatever, therefore, leads us 
higher in the process of generalization may be presumed to 
have some foundation in truth. 

4, Numerous geological facts appear to harmonize with the 
hypothesis under consideration. Fossil organic remains, found 
in different countries, but especially in the high northern lati- 
tudes of Europe, indicate that the temperature of the earth’s 
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surface was formerly much higher than at present, and that 
the decrease was gradual during the deposition of the series of 
strata of which the crust of our planet is composed. Fossil 
ferns are found from 40 to 50 or even 70 feet high, in places 
where the height of the same species does not now exceed 
three feet. Now in regard to existing species in the vegetable 
kingdom, it is well known that their number as well as their 
size and luxuriance of growth, gradually increase as we ad- 
vance from high latitudes towards the equator. In both these 
respects a similar increase is observable in descending through 
the successive strata of the ancient world until we reach the 
oldest secondary rocks. These facts are doubtless to be re- 
ferred to the same cause, namely, a gradual change of tem- 
perature. A comparison of fossil animals with those now 
existing leads to a similar conclusion. This high temperature 
of the earth’s surface during the earlier stages of its history, is 
attributed by eminent geologists to a central heat which diffu- 
sed itself throughout the entire mass. That the interior of 
our planet is in a state of igneous fluidity seems to be now very 
generally admitted. As we descend from the surface we find 
a regular increase of temperature in the ratio of about one 
degree for every fifty feet. This has been ascertained by a 
great variety of experiments upon rocks and springs in mines, 
and upon the water issuing from artesian wells. It is true, 
the depth to which man has been able to penetrate is compara- 
tively small; but assuming the same rate of increase to con- 
tinue, it has been calculated that the point at which all known 
substances would be in a state of fusion, must be less than one 
hundred miles from the surface. Reasons are not wanting for 
regarding this molten mass as the seat of present volcanic ac- 
tion, as well as the source of that great upheaving power by 
which not only mountains, but islands and continents have been 
elevated. 

The matter composing the stratified rocks of the earth’s 
crust is believed by distinguished geologists to have been once 
in a state of fusion. As to the unstratified rocks, the evidence 
of their primitive igneous fluidity is considered conclusive. 
‘“‘From these facts and other collateral evidences,” says a well 
known geological writer, ‘it has been inferred that all the in- 
terior of the earth, except a crust from 50 to 1000 miles thick, 
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is at present in a state of fusion: that originally the whole 
globe was melted; and that its present crust has been formed 
by the cooling of the surface by radiation.” This accords, it 
will be perceived, with the nebular hypothesis. 

5. Whatever may be the nature of the elevating force, it is 
not confined to our globe. The lunar and planetary mountains 
afford evidence of its action in the other members of our sys- 
tem—a fact which seems indicative of their common origin. 

6. The spheroidal figure of the planets points to a great and 
significant fact in regard to their primitive constitution—the 
fact that they have all, at former epochs in their history, been 
in a liquid, if not in a gaseous state. That the polar flatten- 
ing of the earth is not conclusive evidence of its primitive 
fluidity has been affirmed, we are aware, by more than one 
writer of scientific eminence. If we suppose our planet to 
have been originally solid and perfectly spherical—its surface 
being entirely covered with water—the effect of its axial revo- 
lution would be the accumulation of water in the equatorial 
region, and a consequent recession from the poles. Sir John 
Herschel remarks that the gradual abrasion of these polar con- 
tinents and their slow deposition in the deep equatorial ocean 
would eventually reduce the solid earth itself to the form of an 
oblate spheroid. Quite recently, however, an eminent mathe- 
matician, H. Hennessey, Esq., has subjected this hypothesis to 
the test of rigid scientific scrutiny. In a paper communicated 
to the Royal Irish Academy he has shown that the ultimate 
ellipticity, in case the earth were originally a solid sphere, 
would be much less than that given by actual measurement. 
The theory of primitive fluidity may therefore be regarded as 
fully established. It is worthy of remark that the oblateness 
of Mars is much greater than would have resulted from its ob- 
served velocity of rotation, supposing the planet to have been 
originally fluid, homogeneous, and of spherical form. How is 
this anomaly to be accounted for? On the Nebular Hypothesis 
we have only to suppose that in the process of transition from 
the gaseous to the liquid and solid form, “the liquid surface of 
some planets was solidified before they could assume the figure 
appertaining to their velocity of rotation.’’* 


* Humboldt’s Cosmos, Vol. iv. p. 427. 
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7. The Nebular Hypothesis affords the most probable expla- 
nation of the phenomena of comets. Laplace conceived these 
bodies to have had their origin in portions of nebulous matter 
which may have been left about the points of equal attraction 
between the sun and neighboring stars—the occasional prepon- 
derance of the solar influence causing parts of these outstand- 
ing nebulosities to enter our system from different quarters of 
the heavens. The orbits of such bodies would be very eccen- 
tric, and might have any degree of inclination to the plane of 
the ecliptic. Their motion, moreover, might be either direct 
or retrograde. Thus the great characteristics which distinguish 
the members of the cometary from those of the planetary 
system are necessary consequences of this theory of their 
origin. 

“The attraction of the planets,” says Laplace, “and per- 
haps also the resistance of the ethereal medium, ought to 
change several cometary orbits into ellipses, of which the 
greater axes are much less than the radius of the sphere of the 
solar activity. It is probable that such a change was produced 
in the orbit of the comet of 1759, the greater axis of which 
was not more than thirty-five times the distance of the sun 
from the earth. A still greater change was produced in the 
orbits of the comets of 1770 and of 1805.’’* 

8. If the abandoned zones of the solar atmosphere contained 
any matter of too volatile a nature to coalesce in the formation 
of planets, such molecules in their revolution about the sun 
ought to exhibit the appearance of a flattened ring, of a vapory 
or nebulous form, such as is actually presented by the zodiacal 
light. The cosmogony of Laplace furnishes, therefore, a 
plausible explanation of this interesting phenomenon. 

9. It isa very remarkable coincidence in regard to the mo- 
tions of the moon that her rotation on her axis is completed in 
a period precisely equal to that of her orbital revolution. The 
same is true of Jupiter’s satellites, at least some of Saturn’s, 
and probably also of all other secondaries. Such coincidences 
can not be ascribed to accident. Either, therefore, we must 
regard them as ultimate facts, or refer them to the operation 


9 


* Harte’s Translation of Laplace’s System of the World, vol. ii. p. 364. 
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of those primitive natural forces by which other phenomena of 
the heavenly bodies were produced. Few correct thinkers, we 
presume, would be inclined to adopt the former alternative. 
‘The craving of the philosophic mind is for explanation, 7. e., 
for the breaking up of complex phenomena into familiar se- 
quences, or equally familiar transitional changes, or contempo- 
rary manifestations.” Sir Isaac Newton’s explanation* as- 
sumes the original fluidity of the satellites. The attraction 
of the earth on the moon’s fluid mass would produce an elon- 
gation of the hemisphere turned towards the primary. The 
force of gravity of this tidal elevation would maintain the 
greatest axis in the direction of the attracting body, thus pro- 
ducing the observed coincidence. The same reasoning applies, 
of course, to the other satellites. This explanation, however, 
presupposes the two motions to have been originally so ad- 
justed as to differ very little from exact coincidence. But if 
the moon previously existed in a state of vapor, its volume was 
much greater than at present, and the gravity of particles at 
its surface proportionally Jess; while, from the fact of their 
gaseous condition they would yield with the greatest facility to 
any force impressed upon them. The equality between the 
rotary and orbital motions would thus become established long 
before our satellite had contracted to its present dimensions. 

But why, it may be asked, should this isochronism obtain 
universally in the subordinate systems, while there is not the 
least approximation to it in the case of any primary planet? 
Dr. Nichol suggests that ‘the integrity of the motions of the 
ring, when it resulted in satellites, may have arisen from the 
comparative maturity of the system—then approaching the 
close of the first epoch of its history.”+ Without entering at 
present into any discussion of this question, we may remark 
that, in the case of the secondary planets the epoch of solidifi- 
cation would evidently be reached, and consequently the accel- 
eration of the rotary velocity arrested, at a ee mentite early 
period of their existence. 

Such are some of the evidences by which this theory is sup- 


* Principia, Book iii. Prop. xxxvii. Cor. 
¢ System of the World, p. 113. 
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ported. Adopting it, we derive all the motions of the solar 
system from a SINGLE IMPULSE communicated by the Creator 
to the primitive nebula: rejecting it, each motion of every 
member demands the separate operation of his power. Now, 
‘if there be two modes of explaining any phenomenon of na- 
ture, then ceteris paribus, that is the most probable which is 
the most simple. For by what we observe in the Creation 
around, we are forced upon the conviction that the Almighty 
acts in this respect with that economy of creative energy, 
which, although infinitely more perfect in its degree, has never- 
theless its visible type in that husbandry of our resources, that 
disposition to economy in our efforts, which impels us always 
to avail ourselves of the simplest possible means of effecting 
all that we wish to do. 

“Thus, when in reasoning upon any hypothesis, we are 
forced back upon secondary causes, it is sound philosophy to 
judge of the probability of that hypothesis, according to the 
simplicity or complication of the causes to which we are thus 
compelled ultimately to refer it. If, for instance, there be two 
hypotheses, by one of which we shall be compelled to fall back 
upon a double operation of the hand of the Almighty, whereas 
the other resolves into a single effort of his will, then is the 
latter hypothesis, according to the analogy of nature, more 
probable than the former, and that INFINITELY.” 

IV. Objections to the Nebular Hypothesis. The principal 
objections are, (1), that it can not be reconciled with 
the retrograde motions of the satellites of Uranus; (2), 
that its main support has been removed by the revelations 
of Lord Rosse’s telescope; and, (8), that its tendency is 
atheistical. With respect to the first we remark that the 
motions of secondary planets are performed in planes nearly 
perpendicular, in every instance, to the axis of the pri- 
mary, but that in no case is the axis of a primary planet per- 
pendicular to the plane of its own orbit. The earth’s axis is 
inclined more than twenty-three degrees ; that of Mars, as well 
as that of Saturn, nearly thirty ; while that of Venus is inclined 
more than seventy degrees. Now if this amount of inclination 
does not invalidate the Hypothesis in question, ought the 
greater one of 100 degrees—which gave the satellites of Ura- 
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nus their backward motion—to be regarded as wholly inconsis- 
tent with it? These inclinations, as well as the slight eccen- 
tricities of the orbits, and their deviations from the plane of 
the sun’s equator, have been ascribed partly to irregularities in 
the density and temperature of the planets in a state of vapor, 
and to the operation of molecular forces during the process of 
condensation. ‘The following suggestion of Laplace is also 
worthy of note. ‘If any comets,” he remarks, “have pene- 
trated the atmospheres of the sun and planets at their forma- 
tion, they must have described spirals, and consequently fallen 
on these bodies, and in consequence of their fall, caused the 
planes of the orbits and of the equators of the planets to de- 
viate from the plane of the solar equator.” ‘The probabili- 
ties of the case,” says Prof. Nichol, “ certainly favor the idea, 
that it [the anomalous motion of the Uranian satellites,] is a 
disturbance, an interference with the order of the system, by 
some foreign law or occurrence.” 

2. But the opponents of the Nebular Hypothesis affirm that 
it derived its chief support from the supposed existence of irre- 
solvable nebulee,—that is, of widely diffused vaporiform matter 
not yet aggregated into stars, but slowly undergoing the pro- 
cess of condensation. Such, until recently, was believed to be 
the constitution of a large proportion of those mysterious ob- 
jects. The great nebula in Orion, for instance, was thought 
to present decided indications of irresolvability. It has been 
found, however, by the application of Lord Rosse’s telescope, 
to consist of minute stellar points, in extremely close prox- 
imity; in the language of Professor Nichol, “every wisp, 
every wrinkle, is verily a SAND-HEAP of stars.” This discovery 
has been considered by some as satisfactory evidence that all 
nebulz are resolvable. ‘The sublime conception of Laplace, it 
has been dogmatically affirmed, can hereafter only be regarded 
as a “splendid vision.” We reply that the principal evidence 
in favor of the theory, is that afforded by the phenomena of the 
solar system itself, and that this would not be in the least in- 
validated should every nebula within the reach of the telescope 
be resolved into stars. Who would think of abandoning the 
hypothesis of the earth’s primitive fluidity on the ground that 
no planet of the system affords evidence of being now in that 
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state? But no results hitherto obtained justify the conclusion 
that all nebulze are composed of stars.* A large majority re- 
main still unresolved even under the highest power of the 
‘“Parsonstown Leviathan.”” We may remark, moreover, that 
comets and the zodiacal light demonstrate the existence of cos- 
mical vapor similar to that which the theory assumes. 

3. Finally, it is objected that the theory of Laplace has an 
atheistic tendency, since in the work of creation it substitutes 
natural law for the direct agency of the Deity. 

The force of this objection must evidently depend upon the 
question, What are we to understand by the “laws of nature ?” 
Is gravitation, for instance, a property necessarily inherent in 
all matter? Or is it the term simply expressive of the uniform 
mode in which the Divine will is manifested in the phenomena 
of nature? If the latter, as we maintain, and if Jaw implies 
a law-giver, the objection which we have stated is certainly 
unfounded. Moreover, if the power of the Deity is manifested 
in accordance with a uniform system—a “law of nature’—in 
sustaining and governing the material universe, why should it 
be regarded as derogating from his perfections, to suppose the 
same power to have been exerted in a similar way in the pro- 
cess of its formation ? 

We deem it unnecessary to give any special notice to the 
effort which has been made to connect the nebular cosmogony 
with the development theory of Lamarck; as it requires no 
reasoning to show that the two hypotheses are wholly indepen- 
dent. 

V. As to the present position of the Nebular Hypothesis, we 
have no hesitation in saying that it was never held in higher 
favor by the scientific world. In support of this assertion we 
could readily produce an imposing array of illustrious names. 
We shall, however, select but two; Baron Von Humepotpt, of 
Berlin, and Dr. BENJAMIN Pernrcz, the distinguished Profes- 
sor of Mathematics and Astronomy in Harvard University. 


* In speaking of the achievements of Lord Rosse’s Grand Reflector, Professor 
Airy, the Astronomer Royal, remarks:—“But as it might be predicted beforehand 
that the increase in the dimensions of telescopes would lead to more extensive reso- 
lution of nebule, I do not hold the inference to be by any means certain that all 
nebule are resolvable.” 
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“Many phenomena,” says the former, in immediate connection 
with some remarks on Lord Rosse’s recent discoveries, “ pre- 
sented by our own planetary system lead to the conclusion, 
that planets have been solidified from a state of vapor, and 
that their internal heat owes its origin to the formative 
process of conglomerated matter.” The analytical investi- 
gations of Professor Peirce in regard to the constitution of 
Saturn’s ring, are strikingly confirmatory of the Nebular 
Hypothesis. This astronomer has shown that the ring is not 
solid but fluid; that it is sustained in its position by the direct 
action of the satellites, without which it would be brought in 
collision with the planet by any disturbing cause, and so de- 
stroyed; that Saturn is the only planet in the solar system, so 
far as known, the number and arrangement of whose satellites 
és such as to retain a ring, admitting its original formation ; 
that the existing collocation of the planets of our system is 
not such as permanently to support a primary ring; that the 
region occupied by the asteroids—that is, immediately within 
the orbits of the large planets Jupiter and Saturn—is the only 
place in which such an annulus could have been long sustained, 
and that even there, cts separation into fragments might be 
reasonably expected as a consequence of the powerful action of 
the mass of Jupiter. “The farther I extend my researches 
into the physical universe,” says Professor Peirce, “the 
stronger appears to me the evidence that the process of crea- 
tion was conducted by the Divine Geometer in a modified form 
of that very hypothesis, which was contrived by a shallow and 
wicked philosophy for the direct purpose of excluding the Deity 
from his own works.” 

The first of the works placed at the head of this Article 
seems to have been chiefly intended to disprove the develop- 
ment scheme of St. Hillaire and Lamarck. The author, how- 
ever, gratuitously assumes that the Nebular Hypothesis under- 
lies this theory, and accordingly devotes a considerable por- 
tion of his book to its discussion. In regard to the manner in 
which he has performed this part of his undertaking we have 
only to remark, that he has, in the main, ignored the evidences 
in support of the hypothesis, as presented by Laplace and 
Poutecoulant, its distinguished advocates, and that the greater 
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number of the arguments to which he refers as those by which 
the friends of the Nebular Hypothesis endeavor to sustain it, 
are such as we have never known to be advanced by any man 
of science, and such, in fact, as we think no man of science 
would ever think of advancing. With these exceptions, we are 
free to say that we heartily approve the design and general 
tenor of the work; and that the author—of whom we know 
nothing but what we have learned from his book—has our 
earnest sympathies in his praiseworthy efforts to exhibit the 
‘“‘ natural evidences” of a designing, intelligent, personal Crea- 
tor; an ever-present, all-pervading, Governor of the Universe. 





ARTICLE II. 


1. The Conflict of Ages: Or, The Great Debate on the moral Rela- 
tions of God and Man. By Epwarp Bercuer, D. D. Boston, 
1853. pp. 552. 

2. The Christian Doctrine of Sin, exhibited by Dr. Julius Miiller. 
Ordinary Professor of Theology in the University of Halle- Wit- 
tenberg. ‘Translated from the original German of the third im- 
proved and enlarged Edition. By Witt1am Putsrorp. Two 
volumes, 8vo. Edinburgh. T. and T. Clark, 1853. 


THOsE of our readers who are already acquainted with these 
two works, will see the reason for placing them together at the 
head of this Article. Though differing widely in their main 
scope and aim, as well as in the line of argument pursued, they 
still reach a kindred conclusion on one important point—the 
pre-existence and ante-temporal fall of human souls. We con- 
gratulate the Christian public on the appearance of the profound 
and learned treatise of Dr. Miiller in an English dress. The 
first edition of the German work was issued in 1838; a second 
edition, which was almost a new work, came out in 1844; and 
a third, enlarged and improved, has since appeared; from 
which the present translation was made, under the eye of the 
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author, by the Rev. Wm. Pulsford, a clergyman of the Church 
of England. The work of Dr. Miiller is strictly philosophical ; 
giving not merely the history of the doctrine of sin, or a 
collection and explication of scriptural statements; but aiming 
to unite the ethical theory and the revealed facts according to 
the principles of scientific method. He begins by the estab- 
lishment of the reality of sin as a fact in human experience ; 
regarding it in three aspects; as transgression of law; as dis- 
obedience to God; and as the manifestation of the principle of 
selfishness. As transgression of law, sin is moral evil, the law 
being a part of human consciousness, revealed to men by “a 
kind of higher rational instinct.” But moral evil is not sin 
until viewed in relation to God; and hence he labors to estab- 
lish that relation in the strictest sense. The foundation and 
inner principle of all true obedience to the moral law, is love 
to God, since the law is a self-revelation of God, who is love. 
All actual sin, he resolves into self-assertion or selfishness ; this 
is the root of disobedience and alienation from God. In this 
he agrees very nearly with Hopkins and Edwards. Having 
thus dealt with sin as a fact in human experience, he proceeds 
to analyze the principal theories in regard to its origin. The 
first is that of privation, which regards evil as only good not 
attained, owing to the metaphysical imperfection of man and 
the limitation of his powers. Evil is negative, as cold is the 
absence of heat, and darkness the absence of light. Moral 
evil arises from the inadequacy of our moral conceptions, by 
which the will of a finite creature is determined, and in conse- 
quence, the less is preferred to the greater. Dr. Miiller replies 
that evil is not only a defect, but a perversion; not merely a 
negative, but also a positive quantity, else it could never be the 
object of the divine displeasure. Leibnitz is the most distin- 
guished advocate of this theory, although it was held with some 
modifications, by Augustine, Edwards and others of a far more 
evangelical creed than the great hypothecist. Next comes un- 
der review the sensuous theory, which resolves all evil into the 
mutiny of the passions against the conscience, or the “ lusting 
of the flesh against the spirit.” The will is in bondage to the 
sensuous impulses. Under this theory he discusses the pecu- 
liarities, or short-comings, in a theological way, of Kant and 
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Schleiermacher. It is defective, because it leaves the sins of 
the spirit—ambition, malice, envy and this whole class that 
have no root in the sensuous nature—entirely unaccounted for. 
The third theory noticed, is that of contrast, according to which, 
evil is the necessary counterpart and contrast of good. Hence 
in nature, we have light and shade, attraction and repulsion, 
the positive and negative poles of electricity ; in human history 
we have movement and rest, peace and war, individual influ- 
ence and public authority ; in art, discord and harmony, beauty 
and deformity. So it is argued that in the department of 
morals, we are to look for the higher contrasts between good 
and evil, since it is only from these that all individuality, life 
and character, arise. Good can only be known and developed 
in contrast with evil. The Stoics in pagan, and Lactantius in 
Christian literature embraced this theory ; as well as Hegel and 
his school. ‘Man must eat of the tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil,” says Hegel, “otherwise he is no man, but a 
mere animal.”’ But the hollowness of this plausible scheme is 
shown by the fact that contrast in its purest form may exist 
without evil. It is mere assumption that evil is the only vital 
energy and provocative of necessary activity. And it commits 
the great mistake of measuring all systems by the present; as 
if there could be none that is pure and unmixed with evil. 
The fourth theory, the Dualism of the Parsees and Manicheans 
is soon disposed of, as altogether untenable. Dr. Miiller’s own 
theory, leaves the actuality and necessity of moral evil un- 
touched, and contents itself with accounting for its possibility. 
He traces all sin to the self-determined and perverted action of 
the free will. It is only in this way that he is able to reconcile 
the guilt of each individual with the universality of sin in the 
race. Since from the beginning of man’s development in time, 
his character is already determined, we must step back into a 
pre-existent state to discover the act of free will by which his 
determination to a sinful course was effected. On this point 
exceptions have been taken to it by De Wette and Dorner. 
But regarded as a whole, the work is on the right side of the 
great question of original sin; and is altogether the most learn- 
ed, thorough-going, and exhaustive discussion of the subject, 
with which we are acquainted. In its style, manner and spirit, 
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it is intensely German. The author studied philosophy in the 
school of Kant and Schelling; and theology at the feet of 
Schleiermacher; and without some acquaintance with their 
systems, we can promise our readers no holiday task in the 
perusal of these volumes. But we can assure all who will per- 
severe to the end in such an attempt, that they will be amply 
repaid for their labor. Though the progress of the discussion 
is often slow, and the manner sometimes vague and misty, yet 
ever and anon we reach some landing place, where we enjoy 
such gleams of far insight ; such flashes of glorious meaning ; as 
more than compensate for any prevailing darkness. Dr. Miiller 
is one of the profoundest theologians of the age ; and since the 
death of Olshausen and Neander, the most distinguished leader 
of the evangelical movement in Germany. 

The “ Conflict of Ages,” by Dr. Edward Beecher, is in some 
respects an extraordinary book; has a taking title; and dis- 
cusses an important and exciting theme in a novel way; which 
with the prestige of the author’s name and position can not 
fail of securing for it some degree of public attention. It is 
the most formal and elaborate attempt that has been made in 
modern times, to establish the doctrine of the préexistence of 
souls and an ante-temporal sin-fall. By a re-adjustment of the 
fundamental powers of Christianity, and a removal of the hu- 
man will in its first self-determination to evil into what is de- 
nominated by the transcendentalists ‘the sphere of the uncon- 
ditioned,” it promises to terminate forever the conflict of ages, 
and to harmonize the Christian world. If it shall fulfill the 
hopes of its author, and be received by the variant parties as 
a satisfactory solution of the most perplexing problem in theo- 
logy, it must supersede the received theories of original sin, as 
naturally and effectually as the heliocentric system of astronomy 
has taken the place of all others that preceded it on the same field. 
Whether it will be so received, however, or be promptly reject- 
ed as an unbaptized phantasy, audacious and incredible, is not 
a question for us to decide. But as an honest and earnest 
effort to solve the “dark enigma;” and as exhibiting some 
novel “phases of faith,” it challenges a free discussion. 
Those of our readers who have not fallen in with the work, 
will be anxious to learn something more about it; and for 
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their gratification, as well as in justice to the writer, we submit 
a brief analysis of its contents. 

Dr. Beecher divides his work into five books; in the first, 
he gives us an exhibition of the “conflict in its principles.” 
There are certain truths, he tells us, which in practice are of 
fundamental importance in the great work of moral renovation. 
These are, first, a true statement of what is involved in the 
fallen and ruined condition of man as a sinner; and secondly, 
a full development of the honor, justice, and benevolence of 
God, in all his dealings with man. In our present system of 
theology, these moving powers of Christianity are in a state of 
misadjustment, and thus there results an inevitable logical con- 
flict. There is a contradiction between the facts in reference 
to man’s natural depravity, and the character which our intui- 
tions of what is honorable and just, conspire in ascribing to 
God, as a moral governor. This conflict has been developed in 
the antagonistic positions assumed by Augustinians and Pelagi- 
ans, Calvinists and Arminians, and higher and lower Calvinists, 
in reference to each other. And since each has an element of 
truth supported by its own evidence and of vital moment, which 
the other is seeking to repress or destroy, they must ever remain 
irreconcilably at variance. Dr. B. admits all the facts about 
original sin; that man does not enter the world in a normal 
condition, but as a fallen being, possessing a nature that inevi- 
tably determines him to a sinful course. At the same time he 
repudiates all the theories by which men have sought to recon- 
cile our present condition with the honor of God, as utterly 
unsatisfactory. The principles of honor and right, he con-. 
tends, demand that every new-created being shall be endowed 
with all the powers and capacities requisite for moral agency, 
and that he should be placed in circumstances favorable to 
their proper development. But these claims, and God’s actual 
treatment of men, on the supposition of their existence com- 
mencing at birth, can never be reconciled. Hence has arisen 
the conflict of ages. The second Book exhibits the painful 
and injurious conflicts which this mal-adjustment produces in 
Christian experience; tending perpetually, either to repress or 
deny the principles of honor and right, or to beget slight and 
superficial views of our moral depravity. In the third Book, 
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he states his theory of reconciliation in its principles; arguing 
that no satisfactory settlement of the conflict can be had with- 
out embracing each of the opposing elements. The facts set 
forth in respeet to innate depravity must be retained without 
modification; and the principles of honor and right in refer- 
ence to God, must also be maintained in their force and integ- 
rity. No theory that connects the race with Adam, as the 
fons et origo malorum, can ever harmonize these: and a mani- 
fest contradiction must remain, if timelessly preceding our 
earthly existence, we did not, as well-conditioned beings, enjoy 
a fair probation. Conceding this, then our present depraved 
state, in its origin, may be traced back to a voluntary apostasy, 
and thus the character of God be vindicated. The solvent 
proposed, therefore, is the préexistence of each soul in a 
former state. The Fourth Book is occupied with a historical 
outline of the great conflict as viewed from the Augustinian 
stand-point. And in the fifth and last Book we have the 
argument, which is not an array of positive proofs, but is alto- 
gether metaphysical and ontological. The points touched upon 
are such as these: the old dogmata are found in conflict with 
the divine character; the new hypothesis develops grandly as 
a part of the true system of the universe; Christianity has 
faltered in its course for the want of it; and no other theory 
can ever harmonize the Christian world, or reconcile the pre- 
sent condition of things with the justice and goodness of God. 
The book closes with answers to objections, a reinforcement 
and general survey of the argument. Such, as we understand 
them, are the purport and aims of this work. 

It is no hasty production, but the result of some twenty 
years of anxious thought and research. And to pronounce it 
able—giving evidence of familiar acquaintance with the history 
of opinions, great acuteness in analyzing them, and no little 
logical skill and power in marshaling objections against the 
received theories—is only saying what might be expected of a 
work from the pen of Dr. Beecher. The tone and temper of 
the discussion, though occasionally betraying a characteristic 
dogmatism and self-consciousness, is yet in the main, candid 
and catholic. It strikes us, however, that the book is need- 
lessly diffuse, repetitious, and in some parts, oppressively dull 
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and heavy. The objection urged by Robert Hall to one of 
Chalmers’ sermons, as containing but two ideas, on which his 
mind revolved as on a pivot, is applicable in this case with 
but small abatement. But we miss the kaleidoscopic power, 
ascribed to the great Scotchman, which enabled him, though 
revolving the same idea, to present it at every turn, in a 
new and beautiful form. This book, we are told, would have 
appeared sooner, but for the protests of honored friends, who 
doubtless had some misgivings in regard to its practical influ- 
ence. What it was that at last decided the question of pub- 
lication—whether the withdrawal of opposition, the urgency 
of conviction, or the Sortes Virgilianze, resorted to with satis- 
faction by the good John Wesley, when in a similar dilemma— 
does not appear except asa matter of inference. But what- 
ever may have been the motive, we cannot refrain from ex- 
pressing our regret that it should ever have been given to the 
public. Not that we fear for the old faith, or that error can 
outstrip truth in the long run; not that our convictions are 
disturbed by the pressure of its logic against our own theory ; 
nor yet that we doubt fora moment the judgment that will 
ultimately be pronounced upon it by the whole Christian 
church; but, failing altogether to sympathize with the author’s 
sanguine expectations respecting it, as the solvent of our dif_i- 
culties, we believe that it will only beguile unstable souls, and 
furnish a convenient manual for those skeptics and infidels, who 
are too weak or too indolent to frame objections for themselves 
against the revealed facts. 

Reviewing has been called the “ungentle craft ;” and such 
it is, when difference of sentiment produces acerbity of feeling, 
and the mask of secrecy is only employed to disguise personal 
animosity. We are anxious, therefore, not to be misunderstood 
in any observations that we may make upon this book. The 
name which its author bears is one now of almost traditionary 
interest with us, and our impressions of himself have been alto- 
gether of a favorable character. It will readily be believed 
that when he was announced as about to publish a work on 
one of the most important and difficult questions in Christian 
theology, that we looked for it with much interest. Nor, 
when busy rumor began to whisper about novel theories 
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and daring speculations, did we feel disposed to prejudge him. 
We are not easily frightened by the ery of heresy, nor ac- 
customed to treat a brother as an offender upon mere hearsay. 
Dr. Beecher, we said, has a high character as a bold and 
independent thinker, and it is not to be credited without 
evidence, that he has turned resurrectionist, and merely ex- 
humed from the grave of centuries an effete and exploded 
heresy. He is honest and earnest, and whether he has dream- 
ed a dream, or seen a vision, or discovered the mighty secret, 
let us hear him with candor and patience. \ We have done so, 
for we have no clasp upon our soul that will not open to the 
touch of genius, learning, or truth.) We differ from Dr. B. 
widely and fundamentally. His peculiar theory has stood 
out before us for years, as rejected, and not without good 
reasons. But while dissenting strongly from his reasonings 
and conclusions, we can still be candid and respect the laws of 
honor and right. And if the feelings awakened by the review 
of his argument, compel us to speak with earnestness, yet 
there is no animus to give any peculiar point or pungency to 
our words, beyond our love for the grand old truths of the 
Calvinistic faith. To reason on this perplexing subject, has 
been to him an evident necessity, and for this, other pens than 
our’s must condemn him. ‘The allusion made to his own expe- 
rience has touched a chord of sympathy in our hearts. He is 
not the only one who has suffered an “eclipse of faith,” and 
been haunted with dark and painful suspicions of his Maker. 
Few earnest and inquiring minds are there, that in some stage 
of their spiritual progress, have not attempted to fathom the 
mystery of original sin. And to those of a certain order, the 
unrevealed and the mysterious have a strange fascination. 
Whether it be their fault, or misfortune, or both, they are 
ever hovering on the “thick shaded frontier’ of the future 
or the unknown, and leaning over an abyss, the darkness of 
which no light can penetrate, and the depth of which no line 
can fathom! Sore troubled often with the evils which are 
done under the sun—struggling with doubt and darkness— 
they stand bewildered, “shouting question after question into 
the Sybil cave of destiny, and receiving no answer but an 
echo.” They turn in vain for light to nature, philosophy, and 
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revelation itself—not a ray is visible. Their’s is not the shud- 
dering terror of the guilty, awakened by the first apprehension 
of coming judgment; nor the wild and frantic grief which Paul 
Richter describes in the atheist’s dream, who, on looking down 
‘as far as being casts its shadow,” discovered no God, and on 
‘looking up to “the immeasurable world, for the divine eye, it 
glared on him with an empty, black, and bottomless eye 
socket!’ But it is an experience still less endurable. It is 
not tuat they are fatherless and without God: nor that God is, 
and is inexorably just : but it is, that overwhelmed with a sense 
of his being, they have the terrible suspicion that he is not 
good—that he is not righteous—only a grim and gloomy Mo- 
loch! A sense of something worse than mere orphanage and 
desertion is their’s perpetually, accompanied too with a feeling 
of uncertainty and vague foreboding of evil; such as a child 
might experience when abroad on a night of tempests, on 
coming to his home and finding its doors closed and barred 
against him ; looking up for some glimmer of hope, he is blind- 
ed by the lightning’s flash, and shrieking for help, he is answer- 
ed only by the thunder peal. He who has watched out such a 
night of unbelief and agony, will not soon forget the joy of 
that morning without cloud which succeeded it. Nor can he 
ever more cease to regard with love and pity, those who have 
passed through this fearful crisis of their moral history. We 
allude to it here only to show the direction in which we have 
approached this book. 
The theory of the préexistence of souls is not new. It has 
a history of some interest, though our present purpose will 
only permit us to sketch its outlines. Its origin, as held in 
connection with metempsychosis, or transmigration of souls, is 
lost in the darkness and distance of the past. Egypt and the 
Orient disputed about its paternity. Herodotus, however, deci- 
ded in favor of the former. “The Egyptians are the first who 
declared this doctrine also, that the soul of man is immortal, 
and that when the body decays the soul enters into another 
animal successively at its birth; and when it has gone round 
all the terrestrial and marine animals, and all the flying crea- 
tures, it enters again into the body of a man at its birth: and 
this circuit of the soul is performed in three thousand years. 
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Some of the Greeks have made use of this doctrine, both in 
former and later times, as if it were their own, whose names I 
write not, though I know them.”* These Greeks no doubt 
were Orpheus and Pythagoras. It is not clear from this ex- 
tract whether the doctrine of transmigration was connected 
with either reward or punishment; nor whether it contemplated 
an ultimate return to the divine essence, or only a perpetual 
round of changes. A later writer, Hermes, gives a somewhat 
different version of it, and one that might have found an ap- 
propriate place in the “‘ Vestiges of Creation.” ‘ All souls,” 
he says, “proceed from the soul of the universe, and their 
changes are many, some to the better, some to the worse. 
Those of reptiles change into aquatic, the aquatic into terres- 
trial, the terrestrial into aerial, the aerial into human ; and hu- 
man souls as the beginning of immortality are changed into 
dzemons, and so into the choir of the gods: and now there are 
two choirs of the gods, one of the wandering, the other of the 
. fixed. And this is the most perfect glory of the soul. But 
when it enters into man, if it continue wicked, it will never 
obtain immortality, but will take the backward course to rep- 
tiles.” + While it is not very clearly taught, yet the popular 
conception of the state of the dead, as subjected to the judg- 
ment of Osiris, and existing in the invisible world, which they 
called Amenthe, must have acknowledged a retribution for the 
conduct during life. It is very rare, however, to find among 
the funereal monuments of Egypt, anything that alludes to the 
metempsychosis. 

The Indian doctrine, while it agreed in the main with the 
Egyptian, was more directly and clearly connected with re- 
ward and punishment. The soul must pass through the bodies 
of animals as well as men, in order that by the trials it endures 
in this process it may be prepared for re-union with the divine 
soul, from which it is an emanation. The circumstances and 
condition of men in this world depend upon their character in 
a pre-existent state. According to the Boodhists the universe 
existed from eternity, and also all souls, whether animal, 
human, or celestial. From eternity these souls have been 


* Herodotus, Book ii. 123. + Kenrick’s Ancient Egypt, i. p. 406. 
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transmigrating from one body to another, rising or falling in 
the scale of being and enjoyment, according to the degree of 
merit at each birth. In passing through the various forms of 
existence, the amount of sorrow endured by each soul is incaleu- 
lable. The Bedagat declares that the tears shed by any one 
soul, in its various changes from eternity, are so numerous, 
that the ocean is but as a drop in the comparison.”* ‘ The 
lowest state of existence is in hell; the next is that in the form 
of brutes; both these are states of punishment. The next as- 
cent is to that of man, which is probationary. The next em- 
braces many degrees of honor and happiness, up to demi-gods, 
&c., which are states of rewards for works of merit. The as- 
cent to superior deity is from the state of man.”+ The highest 
state of glory is absorption. And this doctrine of metempsy- 
chosis still holds a prominent place in all the religious systems 
of the East ; that prolific nursery of “all monstrous, all prodi- 
gious things.” 

The ancient Druids and Welsh bards are full of this belief ; 
insisting that from them it was first conveyed to the Bramins ~ 
of India. Sharon Turner, in his “ Vindication of the Ancient 
British Poems,” has explained this system of metempsychosis, 
of which the following is an abstract. It mentions three cir- 
cles of existence. The circle of the all-inclosing circle, holds no- 
thing alive or dead, but God. The second circle, that of feli- 
city, is that which men are to pervade after they have passed 
through their terrestrial change. The circle of evil is that in 
which human nature passes through those varying stages of ex- 
istence which it must undergo before it is qualified to inhabit 
the circle of felicity. The progression of man through the 
circle of evil is marked by three infelicities: necessity, oblivion, 
and deaths. The deaths which follow our changes, are so many 
escapes from their power. Man is a free agent, and has the 
liberty of choosing; his sufferings and changes cannot be fore- 
seen. By his misconduct he may happen to fall retrograde 
into the lowest stage from which he had emerged. If his con- 
duct in any one state, instead of improving his being, had made 


* Malcom’s Travels, i. p. 247. 
+ Ward’s History of the Hindus, 
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it worse, he fell back into a worse condition to commence again 
his purifying revolutions. Humanity was the limit of the de- 
graded transmigrations. All changes above humanity pro- 
duced felicity. Humanity is the scene of the contest, and 
after man has traversed every state of animated existence, and 
can remember all he has passed through, that consummation 
follows which he attains in the circle of felicity. To forget 
what we have been was one of the curses of the evil circle. 
Talliessin, a bard who flourished in the sixth century, pretended 
to give an account of his various transmigrations, and boasted 
of his reminiscences as a needful qualification for the circle of 
felicity. 

As it is hinted by Herodotus, the Greeks no doubt borrowed 
the doctrine of transmigration from the Egyptians. Cicero 
says, that Pythagoras, or Pherecydes, his teacher, was the first 
among the Greeks who taught that human souls were eternal, 
“animos hominum esse sempiternos.” Pythagoras seems to 
have regarded the soul as an emanation from the soul of the 
world, capable of uniting with a body, and compelled by 
destiny to pass through several in succession. It is not agreed 
whether he combined the doctrine of moral retribution with his 
theory, although it was certainly the case with his most emi- 
nent followers. Theodoret represents him as holding that 
“souls are préexistent to bodies, and that those which trans- 
gress are sent again into bodies, that, being purified by such 
discipline, they may return to their own place; that those 
which, whilst they are in the body, lead a wicked life, are sent 
down farther into irrational creatures, hereby to receive punish- 
ment and right expiation.”* According to Ovid, he held to a 
transmigration of souls into different bodies, as something that 
was natural and necessary, rather than retributive :— 


“ Omnia mutantur; nihil interit ; errat et illinc 
Huc venit, hinc illuc et quoslibet occupat artus 
Spiritus, eque feris humana in corpora transit 
Inque feras noster, nec tempore deperit ullo.”—Met. 15, 165. 


Empedocles, one of the most distinguished of the Pythago- 
reans, taught the existence of a divine being, pervading the 
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universe, from whom the demons emanated; and that man is 
a fallen demon. Hierocles gives this account of his doctrine: 
“Man falleth from his happy state, as Empedocles the Pytha- 
gorean saith, by being a fugitive, apostate, and wanderer from 
God, actuated with a certain mad and irrational strife or con- 
tention. But he ascends again, and recovers his former state, 
if he decline and avoid all these earthly things, and despise 
this unpleasant and wretched place, where murder and wrath, 
and a troop of all other mischiefs reign. Into which place, 
they who fall, wander up and down through the field of Ate 
and darkness. But the desire of him that flees from this field 
of Ate carries him towards the field of truth; which the soul, 
at first relinquishing, and losing its wings, fell down into this 
earthly body, deprived of its happy life.’* Among the Greek 
philosophers, the doctrine of metempsychosis underwent a 
great variety of modifications. Pindar combined it with re- 
ward and punishment, and taught a return to the human body 
without passing through those of brutes. It would appear that 
all those who held to the eternity of matter, asserted also the 
eternity of souls. And the fact that the soul is distinct from 
matter, and all the modifications of it, was relied on as the 
main proof of its préexistence. It could not spring from 
nothing, nor could it originate from a different substance from 
itself, hence they inferred its existence prior to its birth in 
time. 

The sentiments of Plato are more clearly and fully expressed. 
In the Pheedo, he urges the fact of the soul’s préexistence as 
one of the strongest proofs of its immortality. ‘Our soul 
existed somewhere before it came into this human form; so 
that, from hence also, the soul appears to be something immor- 
tal.”+ He differed from the Pythagoreans in the opinion that 
the soul was originally destined to assume a mortal body. The 
soul itself he held to be allied to the divine nature—a spark 
struck from the burning essence—and that its imprisonment in 
the body is a punishment for sins committed in its heavenly 
state. After demonstrating the immortality of the soul from 
its power of self-motion, he proceeds to show in what man- 


* « Aurea Pythagore Carmina”—Cudworth’s Intellectual System, i. p. 78. 
t Phedo, (Tauchnitz ed.) p. 125. 
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ner it fell from its first estate in heaven: “Let it then be 
likened to the combined power of a pair of winged steeds and 
a charioteer. Now the horses and charioteers of the gods are 
all both good themselves, and of good extraction, but all others 
are mixed. * * * While it (the soul) is perfect then, 
and winged, it soars aloft and governs the universe; but when 
it has lost its wings, it is borne downwards until it meets with 
something solid, in which, having taken up its abode, by assum- 
ing an earthly body, which appears to move itself by its own 
power, the whole together is called an animal, soul and body 
compounded, and takes the appellation of mortal * * * 
But let us now discover the cause of the loss of the wings, 
why they fall off from the soul.” He then describes how 
Jupiter goes first, driving a winged-chariot, and is followed by 
a host of gods and demons distributed into eleven divisions ; in 
their flight they reach the external regions of heaven, and 
behold truth, justice, temperance, science, in their essences. 
Other inferior souls endeavor to follow and imitate them; few, 
however, are successful. Those who get a glimpse of any of 
the true essences are free from harm until the next revolution ; 
but those that are unable to do so, are weighed down, and lose 
their wings, and become implanted in earthly natures of various 
orders, philosophers, statesmen, warriors, mechanics, &c., and 
then, according to their conduct in this state, are restored to 
their former condition, or further degraded. ‘But among all 
these, whosoever passes his life justly, afterwards obtains a 
better lot, but who unjustly, a worse one. For to the same 
place whence each soul comes, it does not return till the expi- 
ration of ten thousand years; for it does not recover its wings 
for so long a period, except it is the soul of some lover of wis- 
dom, or one who has made philosophy his favorite.”* Plato, 
then, seems to have regarded our connection with the body as 
not the cause, but rather the consequence of our sinning. In 
the Gorgias, he says: ‘“ But, indeed, as you say, life is grievous. 
For, in truth, I should not wonder if Euripides speaks the 
truth, when he says: ‘ Who knows, whether to live is not death, 
and to die life.’ And we, perhaps, are really dead; as I have 
heard from one of the wise, that we are now dead, and that the 


* Phedrus, (Tauchnitz,) pp. 28-32. Cary’s translation. 
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body is our sepulchre.”* As the soul is pre-existent, Plato 
was disposed to regard the knowledge which we acquire here 
as the recollection of that which we possessed in a former state. 
In speaking of our knowledge of abstract qualities, he remarks : 
‘“‘for our present discussion is not more respecting equality 
than the beautiful itself, the good, the just, and the holy, and, 
in one word, respecting everything which we mark with the 
seal of existence, both in the questions we ask, and in the 
answers we give. So that we must necessarily have had a 
knowledge of all these before we were born. * * * But 
if, having had it before we were born, we lose it at our birth, 
and afterwards, through exercising the senses about these 
things, we recover the knowledge which we once before pos? 
sessed, would not that which we call learning be a recovery of 
our knowledge?’ The founder of the Academy appears also 
to have entertained very high notions of the principles of honor 
and right. Te takes special pains in his theory of the universe 
to arrange matters so that God shall not be chargeable with 
the origin of sin. We quote a single passage from the Timzus: 
“Having thus legislated for souls in all these particulars, cx 
order that he might be in no respect the cause of the future 
wickedness of each, he planted some of them on the earth, 
others in the moon, and others in the remaining different instru- 
ments of time; and, after this planting, he charged the junior 
gods with the duty of constructing mortal bodies, as well as 
everything additional, that was required for the human soul, 
giving them dominion also over these and all things consequent 
thereon, and bidding them rule over the mortal creature as 
nobly and honorably as they could, that it might not become 
the cause of evil to itself.”t{ Not very different from the 
representation of Plato were the views of Philo, the Jewish 
Cabbalists, and the Gnostics. Some of the latter contended, 
that the justice of God would not have suffered the souls of 
men to be thrown into the bonds of matter without previous 
guilt. And, according to their doctrine of antithesis, which 
controls all the evolutions of life, the godlike element was 
destined to triumph over the earthly. ‘The whole course in 


* Gorgias, p. 70. + Phedo, p. 130. + Timeus. 
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this world is one of purification, designed to separate the 
spiritual from all sensuous mixture, and to reunite it to its 
kindred element. 

Owing to the very general and predominating influence of 
the Platonic philosophy, during the early centuries of the 
Christian era, it is not strange that efforts should have been 
made to graft the theory of préexistence upon the faith of the 
Church. This was especially true of the fathers of the Alex- 
andrine school, Justin Martyr, and Origen. And as the views 
of Origen received some attention in their day, and may also 
serve to throw some light upon more recent speculations, we 
shall attempt the somewhat difficult task of presenting a brief 
statement of them. It is quite fashionable to speak disparag- 
ingly of Origen and his method; nor is it to be denied that, in 
some particulars, he is deserving of severe censure. It was 
from ne desire to corrupt the Christian doctrines, that he dif- 
fered from others; but from a too eager wish, perhaps, to place 
the whole scheme upon a philosophical basis. If it be true, as 
Coleridge represents, that, psychologically considered, there 
are but two classes of men in the world, Platonists and Aristo- 
telians, then was Origen a born Platonist. Had he studied 
under other masters than Ammonius Siccas, and Clement of 
Alexandria, he could never have been anything very different. 
If he attempted to philosophize, or to do anything more than 
to enunciate the simple facts of Revelation, he must Platonize. 
His mind had a natural affinity for the system of that wonder- 
ful man. He was not afraid of philosophy, but delighted 
rather to move in the loftiest spheres of speculation. Among 
his chief mental endowments may be reckoned an “ imperial 
fancy.” Hence, symbols, similitudes, types, and allegories had 
a charm for him; and this love for the fanciful gave cast and 
character to all his interpretations of the Scriptures. But, 
combined with great talents, extensive learning, and a natural 
taste for speculation, he had a genial temper, a child-like faith, 
and a love for the Saviour, that in its purity and ardor was 
wonderful. Religion with him was no dream, but a reality; 
no dry dogma, but a life; and it lapped his whole soul in its 
warm embrace. ‘His theory of préexistence,” says Neander, 
“is opposed to the doctrine of the Creationists, who taught 
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that each individual soul is formed by an immediate and crea- 
tive act of God—a doctrine which seemed to him irreconcilable 
with the love and justice of God, which he extends to all his 
creatures; and also to Tertullian’s Traduction System—a doc- 
trine which he regarded as too crass and sensual.”** According 
to Origen, all souls were originally of the same nature, differing 
not at all constitutionally, but only numerically and individu- 
ally. They were all allied to the divine nature, and apparently 
mere emanations from him. Distinctions of order and rank 
there were none. Angel, archangel, cherub, seraph, human 
souls and fallen spirits were subsequent distinctions, and all to 
be traced back, not to any act of God, but to the determinations 
of the free will with which they were all alike endowed. Their 
original and happy life was one of immediate intuition of God ; 
and all self-consciousness grew immediately out of their estrange- 
ment from him as the fountain of it. The moment the indi- 
vidual will was removed from the divine centre, the moment the 
soul claimed to be anything for itself, then evil began, and there 
was a fall, a sundering of the bond of union with God. What- 
ever differences or distinctions subsequently obtained, whether 
of rank, or station, or moral character, must all be referred back 
to moral freedom, as their originating cause. A finite creature 
must of necessity be fallible, liable to change; but the deter- 
mination towards sin or holiness is the result solely of the “ self- 
determination of the creaturely will.”’ From Origen’s notion 
of the free will also sprang his doctrine of the “ endless cir- 
cuits,” or that beings possessed of freedom must be subject to 
a series of lapses and recoveries, in an eternal round, rising or 
falling in the scale of being, according to the nature of their 
moral choice. Of course, the confirmation of a free agent in 
any state, either of holiness or sin, is an impossibility. Gabriel 
and Lucifer may in time exchange places. In his earthly life 
man is now passing over a segment of this infinite circuit, on 
his way to a reunion with God. The present material system 
was devised, that those who had become estranged from God 
might be brought to a self-consciousness of their misery, on the 
principle perhaps, that absence from their original abode would 
create in them a home-sickness, and awaken desires that could 
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only be gatified by a return to the fountain of their being. In 
their search after God, they are aided and encouraged by the 
mysteries of the Incarnation and Atonement. There is now an 
open way of return to heaven through a Mediator. And the 
final “restitution of all things,” he thought, is foretokened in 
“the earnest expectation of the creature’ spoken of by St. 
Paul. Then when all creatures return to the divine unity, God 
shall be all and in all. Such are the leading elements of the 
theory of Origen, by which he sought to reconcile the facts of 
original sin with the principles of honor and right. He could 
still employ the language of the Church on the subject; but 
instead of referring our present lapsed state to any causal con- 
nection with Adam, he traces it back to the voluntary acts of 
each soul in a préexistent state. The Mosaic narrative he 
treats as an allegory. Adam indeed was a real, historical per- 
sonage, but the act by which he forfeited Eden had only a 
typical significance. Eden was the symbol of the higher, 
spiritual world, and Adam the type of all fallen souls. These 
daring speculations did not long pass unnoticed or uncensured. 
“The Church hath deservedly rejected Origen,” says Augustine, 
“both for certain other opinions of his, and especially for those 
his alternate beatitudes and miseries, without end, and for his 
infinite circuits, ascents and descents of souls from one to the 
other, in restless vicissitudes, and after periods of time.’’* 

In modern times, the hypothesis of préexistence has found its 
few advocates among philosophers, rather than theologians. Its 
affinities with transcendentalism are quite natural. Immanuel 
Kant, failing to find true liberty of will anywhere in man’s earthly 
and conditioned being, where life seems bound as by adamant in 
the chain of motive and action, sought it in the higher world of the 
unconditioned. And Schelling, also, in his celebrated Disserta- 
tion on Freedom, expressly declares that the original sin was 
committed by every man before his temporal being, and drew 
all the sins of life after it with rigorous necessity. Life was 
bound, but it was bound by an antecedent act of liberty. Dr. 
Julius Miiller, also, as we have seen, broaches modestly, and 
defends the theory of préexistent sin, but on metaphysical 
grounds, and more as a philosopher than as a professor of dog- 
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matic theology. Ile holds that our inrooted depravity, and 
the bias of our nature to sin, was derived from the self-deter- 
mination of the will, timelessly before our present earthly life, 
but, at the same time, he admits the modifying influences of 
this world, and also the historical transmission of evil from 
Adam, through all generations. With him it has the force only 
of a philosophical speculation. It will be seen then, from this 
brief and imperfect sketch, that the theory of this book is no 
novelty in its fundamental idea, and that it proposes no new 
basis for the adjustment of the conflict of ages. Our wonder 
is that Dr. B. has not availed himself more freely of the labors 
of his predecessors in this field. If it be true, as Novalis says, 
that our ‘ conviction gains infinitely the moment another soul 
believes in it,” surely it must be some comfort to him, that he 
does not stand alone against the world. Verily Plato, Origen, 
Kant, Schelling and Miller are no mean authorities in matters 
of opinion. Does he wish to disown his obligations to them ?— 
for surely something more than the germ of his book may be 
found in Miller. Or does he feel that any fellowship with them 
will be regarded with suspicion? The probable reason, how- 
ever, is that they have been held back as a corps de reserve, for 
the promised volume of arguments and proofs. We shall see. 

Before proceeding to make any observations upon this theory, 
as a grand solvent of all the difficulties connected with original 
sin, we feel called upon to notice Dr. B.’s exposition of the 
** principles of honor and right.” It is sufficiently flattering to 
human pride and pretension: and we are sure that no rationalist 
can have any cause of complaint. But we dissent not only 
from the prominence and authority which he assigns to them in 
deciding the conflict of ages, but also from the bold and un- 
qualified manner in which he has set forth their claims. We 
are not of that number who would exalt Revelation on the ruins 
of reason. We believe that there are faculties and suscepti- 
bilities in our constitution, to which religion may legitimately 
make its appeal. If it were not so, a revelation to man would 
be an impossibility, and we would cease to be accountable 
beings. ‘There must be something within the soul that can 
respond instantly to the voice of God; a nature capable of 
receiving moral impress‘ons from his character and works. We 
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know of no sect or party in the Christian Church, who deny to 
man, even in his fallen state, the possession of reason and con- 
science. Dr. B. might, at least, have taken that for granted, 
without wasting any time to prove it. The real question in 
debate here, respects the proper sphere and authority of these 
principles of honor and right. Our moral intuitions, we con- 
cede, are not to be repressed; miracles must not overawe into 
submission. But are their judgments to be taken as ultimate 
and infallible, on the contents as well as on the reality of a 
divine revelation? Is our intuitional consciousness to give us 
a perfect Bible, or is the Bible to correct and verify our intui- 
tional consciousness? And in every case where there is a 
seeming contradiction between the principles of honor and 
right and the facts of divine revelation, are we at once justified 
in rejecting those facts? The views of Dr. B. are not to be 
mistaken: “If any alleged actions of God come into collision 
with the natural and intuitive judgments of the human mind con- 
cerning what is honorable and right, on the points specified” 
(the requisites of a fair probation,) “there is better reason to 
call in question the alleged facts, than to suppose those princi- 
ples false, which God has made the human mind intuitively to 
recognise as true.”’* Verily these are bold words, and especi- 
ally for one who holds that men are born not only with a bias 
to evil, but with a full developed sinful character. We are not 
easily startled by any freedom of speech, nor accustomed to 
affect any peculiar horror at the mention of “carnal reason ;” 
but we ask, in all seriousness, whether Dr. B. is not claiming a 
little too much for his favorite principles, when he requires us 
to respect the judgments of reason and conscience as paramount 
and final on all great moral questions? We humbly suggest 
whether some allowance is not to be made too for the present 
condition of man, plunged as he is into the abysses of a sin-fall, 
with the harmony of his moral powers disturbed, and with but 
a feeble glimmer of light reflected upon his field of vision. 
The apostle unquestionably concedes to the natural conscience, 
even in our present lapsed condition, a power and authority 
sufficient to decide upon the right and wrong of our own con- 
duct, since of this we have full knowledge; but does it follow 
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that it is competent also to adjudicate all the questions con- 
nected with God’s moral government? And as the divine plans 
are but partially developed, as we see at most but the veriest 
segment of the great revolving cycle of events, embracing fully 
neither causes nor consequences, is it quite honorable to sit in 
judgment on God’s unfinished work? His separate acts cannot 
be fully understood, until viewed in relation to the entire scheme 
and constitution of the universe. Would not Michael Angelo 
have justly deemed himself wronged by any estimate made of his 
ingenuity and skill, before he had crowned St. Peter’s with its 
magnificent dome? We admit that we are not called to believe 
without evidence, nor contrary to evidence. Neither an intel- 
lectual nor moral contradiction can come from God. TRevela- 
tion does not abrogate the laws of thought, nor subvert the 
authority of conscience. Whatever contradicts the plain dic- 
tates of reason, can have no just claim to a divine origin; and 
an assertion at war with the clear voice of conscience can- 
not be from God. But are the correctness of our moral 
decisions in no way affected by the insufficiency of our know- 
ledge, and the effect of sin upon our faculties? And where 
there are apparent contradictions between the facts of revela- 
tion and providence, and our intuitive convictions of right and 
wrong, is there to be no suspension of judgment, no waiting 
for more light, before a decision is pronounced? Are all the 
contents of the Bible entirely and legitimately within the pro- 
vince of human reason, discursive or intuitive? Is it free of 
the universe? Are there no secret things that belong unto 
God? Is there then no line beyond which it is presumptuous 
for man to set his adventurous foot? No inner sanctuary in 
the mind of God, with its mira arcana, that is sacred against 
intrusion? No volume of high decrees, which a prurient curi- 
osity may not dare to unclasp? And may the “Blessed and 
only Potentate’ be summoned to the tribunal of every erring 
human conscience, there to suffer a summary judgment to be 
pronounced upon his character and works? Can the finite 
comprehend the infinite? Has the forbidden fruit made us as 
God, with a perfect knowledge, of good and evil? Is there no 
room left for mysteries; no more call for patient waiting; none 
for faith and humble submission to the divine arrangements? 
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One would really suppose not, from the free and easy way in 
which this book deals with the universe. Dr. B. is unable to 
see any mystery in the constitution under which we come into 
this world, but regards the race as treated dishonorably and 
unjustly. Does he mean to say that all the facts about original 
sin are plainly and fully revealed to us in the Bible, that we 
have all the light upon the mode in which we became sinners 
through Adam, that we need? No one pretends that there ts 
any mystery about what is revealed; but the great fact of the 
sin-fall is mysterious, because it is only ¢mperfectly or partially 
revealed. The Bible is not a full treatise on the dogma of 
original sin; it simply states the fact, as the antecedent ground 
and occasion of the remedial system, withont any explanation 
of the mode. Only two factors are yet given for the solution 
of this most perplexing problem in human history—the universal 
sinfulness of the race on the one hand, and its causal connec- 
tion with Adam on the other. Now, Dr. B. assumes in this 
discussion, that there are and that there can be no other. The 
whole weight of his argument hangs upon this gratuitous as- 
sumption. Becanse no human theory can satisfactorily account 
for them, he rejects the alleged facts. But does it logically 
follow, that, because they have not been reconciled with the 
character of God, therefore they cannot be? Can he conceive 
beyond what God can do? When we suggest that there may 
be other factors necessary to a full and satisfactory solution of 
the question in dispute, he can no more prove the negative than 
we can demonstrate the affirmative. He has no more right to 
base an argument upon his ignorance than we have upon ours, 
and if we chose to suspend our final judgment until we can do 
more than “see through a glass, darkly;” or to assume as a 
fixed postulate in all our theology, that God can do no wrong, 
it is neither manly or honorable to sneer at it as a weakness. 
The ways of God are often past finding out. He seldom gives 
the explanation of his course in advance, and he thanks no 
mortal for inventing theories to save his credit, but is willing 
to leave the vindication of his honor to time and the issues of 
his plans. The fall of the race.in Adam, is not the only fact 
“‘hard to be understood,” and on mere rationalistic grounds, 
to be reconciled with the principles of honor and right. Andis 
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Dr. B.,never compelled to resort to the cover of mystery ? 
Has he then ascended to the summit of ‘“‘ Mount Clear?” While 
he looks out upon the moral chaos which the world exhibits, 
and mourns for all the oppressions that are done under the sun, 
the wicked rejoicing in their pride of place, and the righteous 
in an overborne and suffering minority, has he anything left to 
console him but the intuitive convictions of his soul that God 
is good, and that in the winding up of the present system, when 
he comes forth from the thick darkness that has veiled him and 
his designs, an intelligent universe will exclaim, “just and true 
are thy ways, thou king of saints ?” 

We do not like the issue that Dr. B. has made between our 
moral convictions and the alleged conduct of our Maker. There 
is no occasion for it. The appeal which he makes to the princi- 
ples of chivalry is not, in the present case, fair or legitimate. 
God has not yet submitted the matter to our judgment; and 
until it is shown that he has no further explanation to give, 
reason itself must at once rule it out of the court of conscience. 
We cannot but think, moreover, that it savors not a little of 
presumption, to “take the high priori road,” and undertake to 
dictate to God, what he ought, and what he ought not to do, in 
his treatment of new-created beings. Somewhere in his “ verbal 
revelation,” he asks very significantly, “‘ Shall the thing formed 
say to him that formed it, why hast thou made me thus?’ And 
what are these principles of honor and right that Dr. B. so 
highly exalts and eulogizes, but the intuitive judgments of the 
mind, and of a mind, too imperfectly enlightened and diseased, 
upon moral actions? These judgments are not uniform, all 
minds are not affected alike in view of the same transactions. 
Can we rely upon them then, as infallible in their decisions, 
and of ultimate and supreme authority? Let us see. John 
Foster failed utterly to reconcile the eternal punishment of the 
wicked with his ideas of the divine goodness; but Jonathan 
Edwards felt in his inmost soul that the love which God cherishes 
for being in general, demanded this tremendous holocaust. The 
almost morbidly sensitive nature of Channing recoiled from the 
injustice of substituting the innocent for the guilty in the great 
Christian atonement; but Robert Hall gloried in the simple 
grandeur of it, ‘as an expedient replete with moral congruity, 
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and that satisfied every demand of the understanding and the 
heart.” Augustine and Coleridge found no moral difficulty in 
supposing that which is the ground of responsible action 
in our will, to be. in some way responsibly present in the will 
of Adam; but Dr. Hodge and others have pronounced such a 
theory to be unjust, as well as impossible and absurd. St. Paul, 
“moved by the Holy Ghost,” hath said, “by one man’s dis- 
obedience many were made sinners ;” but Dr. B. says that this 
cannot be defended on any known principles of honor and right. 
Here then is a serious dilemma. Whose moral judgment are 
we to abide by, when there is a conflict? Shall it be decided 
by majorities? It is God, be it remembered, who is on trial ; 
and is there no surer standard of right and wrong than the 
intuitive judgment of a fallible mind? No, we are not prepared 
to concede all that is claimed for these principles of honor and 
right. “To'the law, and to the testimony, if they speak not 
according to these, it is because there is no truth in them.” 
The principle is rationalistic and dangerous, that subordinates 
the authority of Scripture to the intuitional consciousness. It 
is very like sending the statute book of the Commonwealth to 
the State prison, to be revised and amended to suit such prin- 
ciples of honor and right as are in vogue among its guilty in- 
mates. 

It is not incumbent on us to defend any of the theories by 
which good men have attempted to reconcile the fall in Adam 
with the character of God, nor yet to state our own method. 
We have now to do only with the happy expedient proposed in 
this book. The author seems to have thought that its main 
chance of success was to force it upon reluctant minds as the 
only alternative—an unjust God, a pre-existent sin. Hence he 
has girded up his loins for a most vigorous attack upon the com- 
monly received theories, and we must give him credit for no little 
skill and adroitness, as well as the force of a hard logic, in the 
management of his arguments. He has proved himself to be 
a thorough iconoclast. It seems quite as much a labor of love 
for him to make war upon these idol theories, as it were for 
Cromwell to unchurch those apostolic images that were held in 
such veneration in his day. The theory of Augustine is made 
to stand sponsor for all the orthodox—there being some six 
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modifications of it, more or less consistent with it, and with 
each other—and also to bear their sins. For better effect, he 
reconstructs it, before commencing the work of demolition. We 
have it in Augustine’s own words. “Because by free will he 
forsook God, he experienced the just judgment of God, that he 
should be condemned with his whole race; for, since they all 
were, as yet, existing in him, they also had sinned in him. For 
as many of this race as are set free by the grace of God, are 
freed from that condemnation by which they are thus held bound. 
Whence, also, if no one had been liberated, no one could justly 
blame the judgment of God.”* Neander’s comment is added. 
‘In this way he could still hold fast, at one point, to the holi- 
ness and justice of God, and to the free will of man; and could 
remove the origin of evil from God, and push it back to the 
originally present, free, self-determining power of man, and by 
his supposition of the necessary and incomprehensible connec- 
tion between the first man and the entire race, the act of the 
first man may be considered as the proper act of every man; 
and so on this ground, the loss of the original freedom is a loss 
for which all are at fault.7’’ Such we find to be the theory of 
Augustine, and we may liken it to some grand old Gothic cathe- 
dral, sombre and somewhat frowning in its aspects, yet fitted 
to inspire in every beholder feelings of reverence and awe. We 
go round about it, as the Psalmist did about Zion, gazing with 
admiration and wonder at its parts and proportions, its massive 
walls, strong buttresses, sky-pointing and sky-piercing turrets 
and spires. Yet far short is the actual representation before 
us, of the more perfect and beautiful ideal in the mind of its 
architect. We enter its spacious and lofty nave, and look 
around and above, with still ¢reater admiration and wonder. 


Behold ! 


The high embowed roof, 
With antic pillars massy proof, 
And storied windows richly dight, 
Casting a dim, religious light. 


Those arches that spring so gracefully from bases far 
apart, yet meet and embrace in the keystones high above, 


* The Conflict of Ages, p. 299. t Neander, ii. 265. 
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though they are dimly seen, if seen at all, from our point of 
vision; and may it not be so with those wildly separated facts 
which the theory attempts to reconcile, so that a clearer light and 
a more favorable position, may enable us yet to see them in full 
harmony with the divine character? Multitudes of the good 
and the great, in every age, have worshipped God here, in such 
a blessed hope. Around, upon these walls, are the memorials 
of the departed princes of the theological world, and in these 
crypts their ashes repose. Here are sculptured, in bold relief, 
the names of Augustine and Anselm, of Calvin and Pascal, of 
Edwards and Chalmers! We stand upon holy ground, and 
when we think of the past and the present, we can scarce re- 
strain the exclamation, esto perpetua! Let it stand! Nor is 
our author unmoved as he contemplates it ; words of admiration 
come involuntarily from him—“ there is not, in the whole his- 
tory of the human mind, an intellectual phenomenon more re- 
markable, and in some respects more sublime, than this.”* But 
the feeling was only momentary. Ere we are aware another 
cry is heard—“ raze it, raze it to its foundations—no temple of 
God is it, but only a lurking place of unclean beasts and birds 
of ill omen.” Then the torch of Erostratus is seen glimmering 
through its storied windows, and the battle-axe of the destroyer 
is heard ringing along its arches, and ere long we are invited 
to survey its ruins, in tones as resonant of victory, as if they 
were no more sacred than those of the horrid Bastile. But we 
are sad, and ready to ask, why this gratuitous piece of vandal- 
ism? Was there not build-room enough for this theorist without 
touching this monument of the departed, this shrine to which 
come also many of the living? If he could rear a worthier, 
flooded with a purer and holier light, would it not have appeared 
better for the contrast? The result only confirms the truth 
of the remark, that “the hand which cannot build a hovel, 
may demolish a temple.’ But metaphors aside, we cannot but 
regard this ungenerous assault of Dr. B. upon the old theories 
_as the most exceptional part of his book, and the one most 
likely to work injury. There was no occasion for it in order 
to set forth his own theory. We are free to admit that 
there are difficulties with the theory of Augustine, even 


* The Conflict of Ages, p. 300. 
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in all its modifications. At best it takes us but a few steps in 
the right direction, and we may not have all the confidence in 
it, as a solution of the dark problem, that others have. We may 
hold that in our present state it is unresolvable. But still we 
may grant that this hypothesis, embracing its modifications, 
goes as far in the right line as reason can carry us: and surely 
we would much rather tarry there for more light, than accept 
the lead of the proposed theory. We have just reason to com- 
plain of Dr. B.’s treatment of those venerated names that have 
been the load-stars in our theological firmament. He has 
made a show of numbering their sighs and bottling their tears, 
bringing into near neighborhood widely scattered remarks, 
desponding confessions, or frank admissions, and aggravat- 
ing those expressions by every sort of emphasis, italics, and 
repetitions, that thus they might together be forced to utter 
a groan, such as Pollok describes, “long, loud, deep, dolorous 
and immense!” We object to this process of proof, as wanting 
in candor and fairness towards those departed worthies. We 
do not charge Dr. B. with intentional misrepresentation; he is 
intent and earnest only to make out a case of conflict; and 
yet the quotations have a false setting. It is not denied that 
Calvin, Pascal and others have had difficulties to encounter 
in the effort to solve the enigma of original sin, and none 
of them perhaps enjoyed clear and open vision. But that 
they belonged to that “large portion of the Christian world” 
with whom Dr. B. coincides, who regard a new-created being, 
treated as man is, ‘as beyond all reasonable grounds of doubt, 
treated dishonorably and unjustly,” is not true. And one 
might almost expect them to start from their graves, or rather 
to cry down from their thrones, at the bare suggestion of such 
a thing. John Calvin believe and defend a proposition that is 
at “ the farthest remove from common sense!” Never! Blaise 
Pascal guilty of “ disregarding alike his moral and intellectual 
intuitions,” in the effort to believe a revealed fact! It is a libel 
on the memory of one who was the very soul of chivalry. It 
is a very different thing to say of a partially revealed trans- 
action, that, from our point of observation, it ‘‘ appears to be 
unjust or impossible,” and to say that it ¢s unjust or impossible, 
and yet this is all that is fairly implied in any thing which they 
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have left on record. They never felt that God acted dishonor- 
ably or unjustly in adopting a constitution under which the 
posterity of Adam would be involved in his guilt and misery. 
There are abundant proofs to the contrary. Instead, therefore, 
of employing his logic to invalidate their theories, and then 
proposing as the only thing left to us, a hypothesis, which has 
only needed to be suggested from old time by some solitary 
dreamer, to meet with a prompt and emphatic rejection, why 
did not Dr. B. regard the full proof of préexistence as his first 
and gravest work? Why did he not demonstrate that new 
theory of the universe into which it works so grandly? Why 
did he leave anything undone to give us confidence in it? If 
it will free God from an appearance of injustice, or rescue 
Christianity from its faltering position, he was bound to do 
something more than put us off with promises that may, or may 
not, be fulfilled in the next twenty years. But the grand de- 
monstration is yet to be made. 

It is always a difficult matter to prove a negative, and in or- 
dinary cases it is unwise and useless to make the attempt. 
But in the present instance—as we are favored with no posi- 
tive proof of this theory—we have no other alternative than 
to deal with negatives, or remain silent. A few only of the 
multitudinous objections against it, that have occurred to us, 
can find a place in the present Article. Nor can we do full 
justice to those that we regard as the most obvious and funda- 
mental. 

If the theory of préexistence is true, it is so against many 
and very strong presumptions. As we have already shown, it 
is no novelty. But “is there anything whereof it may be said, 
See, this is new?’ Not unfrequently the inventions of the pre- 
sent are only the forgotten arts of the past; and in theology, 
if not in science, that which is heralded as a new birth, is 
often but a resurrection. There is certainly a metempsychosis 
of error, whatever there may be of souls. And the very best 
cure that we can suggest for the heresies and schisms of 
the times, is a more general and thorough acquaintance with 
the history of opinions. We are not anxious to throw discredit 
upon Dr. B.’s theory, by identifying it in all respects with that 
of Plato and Origen; much less with the Egyptian and Indian 
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doctrine of metempsychosis, and* yet it is evident that the 
fundamental idea is common to them all. It now appears in a 
new form and dress to suit the new times and circumstances. 
But its very origin makes us suspicious of it; it is a Pagan 
and not a Christian notion. It owes its existence solely to the 
efforts of the unenlightened mind to assert its own immortality. 
The soul shrank with horror from the very thought of annihi- 
lation, and therefore caught eagerly at everything that gave 
plausibility to the doctrine of a fature state. The hypothesis 
of préexistence was invented to establish a post-existence. 
Since, they argued, if the soul were generated, or created out 
of nothing, then it might return to nothing. The soul, there- 
fore, to be immortal, must also have been eternal, or an ema- 
nation from God; and its future existence involved its transmi- 
gration into other bodies. This was the shrewdest guess which 
they could make in regard to the origin of souls. Under the 
clear light of Revelation, it is doubtful whether it would have 
been even conceived. The fact stated by Cudworth, that 
there never was “any of the ancients before Christianity, that 
held the soul’s permanency after death, who did not likewise 
assert its préexistence*,” is remarkable and significant. And 
what was the fact before life and immortality were brought 
to light in the gospel, is sté? a fact beyond the bounds of 
Christendom. Now why should this be so, if the theory of 
préexistence is true? How is it that it loves darkness rather 
than light? It certainly looks very much as if it were a part 
and parcel of the fantastic dream of Paganism, which could 
not bear a clearer light. 

The effort has been made to engraft it upon the Christian 
system, but it has always proved a signal failure. It has never 
had vitality and force enough to create a sect or produce a 
schism. Even the genius, the learning, and the brilliant repu- 
tation of Origen, the foremost man of his times, could give it 
but a limited currency; and if he himself did not reject it be- 
fore his death, yet it was almost literally interred with his 
bones. “And,” says Knapp, “if the mystics be excepted, it 
has been left almost without an advocate, ever since the time 


* Cudworth’s “ Intellectual System,” i. p. 96. 
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of Augustine.*” Here and there, in the progress of centu- 
ries, some mystic dreamer in his cloister, or some Platonic the- 
ologian in his study, may have reproduced the theory, but the 
whole Christian church has uniformly and steadily witnessed 
against it, as improbable, unscriptural, and Pagan. The judg- 
ment of the Church is not infallible, and yet we regard the 
testimony of her Christian consciousness against any doctrine 
as a strong presumptive proof that it is not true. Dr. B. feels 
the force of it, and therefore endeavors to rebut the presump- 
tion. ‘To this I reply,” he says, “that though it is true that 
the fundamental idea has been suggested in various ages past, 
yet it is not true that it has ever been fully and maturely con- 
sidered in all its relations. On the other hand, it has been 
treated just as was the true theory of the solar system, for 
many long centuries after that was proposed: that is, it had 
been merely proposed and suggested, but the system to which 
it belongs, and of which it isa logical part, has never been 
wrought out and adjusted.~” Now if Dr. B.’s naturally clear 
mind had not been suffering an occultation from his favorite 
idea, he would have seen at a glance that such an argument is 
inapposite. The cases are widely dissimilar. God has never 
undertaken to give us a revelation in the department of the 
natural sciences. If he had done so, he would never have left 
out an element so essential to the system of the universe as the 
theory of gravitation. But as the principles of astronomy and 
natural philosophy have no very important influence upon our 
character and destiny, he has wisely left them to the discovery 


* Knapp’s Theology, i. p. 416. 

+ The Conflict of Ages, p. 246.—The world is to be congratulated upon the ap- 
pearance of the true Copernicus of the préexistent theory, who is able properly to 
develope and introduce it as an important element into our systems of theology. 
In a different form the claim is again put forth: “ When the raging ocean-waves 
had swept away Winstanley in the light-house which he had constructed on the 
Eddystone rocks, it was plain that he had not embodied in it the principles of archi- 
tectural strength which the case required. When Smeaton, after a second wreck 
and ruin had occurred, at last constructed a light-house which could defy every 
wind and wave, there, in that structure, he did practically reveal, in an embodied 
form, what were the laws of architectural strength in such a case.”—p. 527. 
We shall watch the up-going of this new moral light-house with interest ; we have 
the plan, let us have the edifice. 
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of human reason. But it is far otherwise in the province of 
religion. Christianity is not a discovery of reason, but a 
revelation from God. It claims moreover to be sufficient and 
final on all fundamental points. We may not add to or take 
from it, as we fear the last plagues. Is it for a moment credi- 
ble then, that in a divine revelation, a fact so essential, an 
element so fundamental to the system, should have been omit- 
ted; one, that, if it be not discovered by reason, must cause 
Christianity to falter in its course, and leave the conduct of 
God and our intuitive principles of honor and right forever at 
rar? It cannot be. The supposition questions the sufficiency 
of the inspired word, and impeaches both the wisdom and the 
goodness of its divine Author. As we may have occasion to 
refer to this point again, we simply add, that we regard the 
strong, uniform, united, and solemn protest of the Church in 
all ages against this theory, as presumptive evidence that it is 
false and unworthy of belief. 

But if the theory of préexistence be the true one, we should 
reasonably look for some intimations of it in the natural history 
of the race. Dr. B., however, tells us that it is a mere as- 
sumption that man is a new-created being at the commence- 
ment of his time-life. If it be so, it is certainly a very natu- 
ral and plausible assumption. All the facts and phenomena in 
the case wonderfully favor it. We find nothing in the cireum- 
stances or appearance of a human birth that indicate in the 
least a préexistence; but on the contrary, everything that we 
see or know, suggests a new creation. All the indications and 
intimations are just as if the soul and body began their exis- 
tence together on entering this world. Man comes into this 
probationary life, in the feeblest condition, with the powers of 
his mind and body equally weak and undeveloped; and their 
after growth is gradual, part passu. Everything at the start, 
and afterwards, certainly looks as if the soul had then and for 
the first time arrived at self-consciousness. Its first exercises 
are scarcely to be distinguished from mere animal instinct. If 
anything can suggest to us a new-created being, it is the al- 
most unconscious infant. But if Dr. Beecher’s theory be true, 
there is no more an infancy, save for the body: a child is no 
longer a child. Every soul that is born into this world has 
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run his career in a previous state, may be as old as Lucifer, 
and the human race is but an incarnation of fallen angels, 
who are here enjoying a new probation. What a terrible view 
of the social relations does this theory present. What a blight- 
ing shadow does it cast upon the family circle. When the mo- 
ther looks fondly into the eyes of the babe that draws its life- 
nourishment from her breast, it is no new-created being lent 
to her by God, and yet unpractised in sin, that she embraces, 
but a fallen spirit—some hoary offender, debauched with un- 
measured years of crime, recently escaped from the scenes of 
his guilt, and seamed and scarred by the just judgments of 
heaven! ‘The parental heart shrinks with loathing and horror 
from such a thought, as even possible, and could be forced to 
believe the dreadful fact only on the most direct, clear, and 
unequivocal testimony of divine revelation. A sin-fall of the 
race in Adam, on the hardest condition supposed, would be a 
trifling evil compared with this. The organic unity of the race 
is thus destroyed, and all relation between parent and child 
worse than dissolved. ‘The connection is only mechanical ; 
the fleshly chain unites two mates in misery, of equal years 
and equal guilt. On this supposition there can be no order, 
succession, or dependence; no relation of father and son; for 
each was created in maturity, with all the powers and capaci- 
ties of a moral agent; and each has marred his destiny. 
What a difficult, if not a hopeless aspect, does it give to the 
task of paternal training, and Christian nurture! No pliable 
and unpracticed nature have we to deal with, possessing only a 
wrong bias, or a latent tendency to evil; but one, with habits 
already full formed and fixed, with passions long indulged, and 
that only await the growth of the body to make it the instru- 
ment of unrighteousness. It is not even a virgin soil impreg- 
nated with the seeds of evil, but an old beaten highway, or a 
fallow-field, with its tangled net-work of roots, left of a former 
growth. Such a view wants the confirmation of reason and expe- 
rience. Our minds naturally revert, in this connection, to that 
scene in the Redeemer’s earthly life, when they brought little 
children to him, that he might lay his hands on them and bless 
them. TIlow touching and full of interest is the incident to 
VoL. 11.—37 
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every one who has a child to inherit his blessing! Did he re- 
cognize in them new-ereated beings, yet unpracticed in evil— 
though sprung from a fallen race—or spirits that had been old 
offenders, cribbed and confined in the bodies of children? If 
the theory of préexistence be true, how inexplicable and con- 
founding his language, “ Suffer little children to come unto me, 
and forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom of heaven!” 

And just as little do we find in the analogies of nature to 
favor such a hypothesis. Some of the sublime and mysterious 
doctrines of revelation receive strong confirmations from this 
source. It is so with the doctrine of the resurrection ; there 
are types and foreshadowings of it in the processes of nature 
around us. Each night is an emblem of death, and each 
morning of a resurrection; and the return of each spring sea- 
son is but a glorious resurrection from the decay and death of 
winter—the springing grass, the budding vines, and bursting 
flowers, are faint types of the dead awakening to a new life. 
And still more clearly is it intimated in the animal kingdom. 
The metamorphoses of some of the insect tribes are wonderful. 
There is first the egg; from this springs the worm ; the worm 
is changed into a chrysalis; and the chrysalis, in due time 
bursting its envelope, issues from it a perfect insect. The 
caterpillar that crawls at our feet, dies, and lo! from the seem- 
ingly dead mass, emerges the butterfly, painted and pencilled 
with all the hues of the rainbow. None of these analogies in 
the faintest manner, intimate a préexistence ; but directly the 
reverse. It will be observed that they are on the ascending, 
and not the descending scale. Commencing at the lowest 
point, by a series of changes, they at length reach the highest. 
Man, too, so far as the form of his being is concerned, com- 
mences his being in the lowest stage, and in a material body; 
and into whatever other body the soul may pass after death, 
it will surely be something less gross and sensuous than that 
which we now inhabit.* 


* We have one supposition, indeed, against us: “I sometimes think that man 


may be the relic of some higher material being wrecked in a former world, and 
degenerated in the hardship and struggle through chaos into conformity, or some- 
thing like it,—as we see Laplanders, Esquimaux, &c., inferior in the present state 
as the elements become more inexorable.’—Byron’s Detached Thoughts. 
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Still more clearly, to our apprehension, is the theory belied 
by our consciousness, or rather our want of consciousness, of 
any existence in a former state. The hypothesis is, that man 
had an ante-natal being, that he was created at first with all 
the powers and capacities that distinguish a moral agent, that 
he was placed in such circumstances for his trial, as are de- 
manded by the principles of honor and right, and that there, 
by the voluntary self-determination of his own will, he sinned 
and fell, and not only so, but he continued in this course long 
enough to have acquired all the inveteracy of a sinful habit. 
But of all these changes and experiences, the consciousness and 
the memory retain not the slightest trace. Is it conceivable, 
then, that such an existence could have been enjoyed, marked 
too by such vast moral revolutions, that such a violent shock 
could have been experienced, as must ever follow the first act 
of sinning, by a well-conditioned being, and yet, that on our 
birth into this world, the whole should have passed from our 
recollection like a dream of the night? It seems utterly in- 
credible. The supposition is, that we passed an unmeasured 
period in that better land; that we locked upon its living land- 
scapes until they were all daguerreotyped on the soul; that we 
were entranced by the harpings of angels, mingled in their 
society, and engaged with delight in their holy activities; and 
that, we know not when, nor how, we fell like Lucifer, jarring 
sadly, if not destroying, the harmony of our moral nature. 
But still from this wreck of being and blessedness, we bring 
with us no reminiscences, no visions of glory nor sights of woe, 
no pang of agony nor thrill of joy. Nothing but the habit of 
sinning, which clings to the soul like the shirt of Nessus, and 
makes our being here one of misery. Of all this Dr. B. fur- 
nishes us with no explanation whatever. Dr. Miiller admits 
that the mind has no immediate consciousness of this extra- 
temporal sin-fall, and “just for the reason, that as timeless, it 
has not in itself the determination, without which, it cannot at 
all be recognized by the same as an act. If in any way it 
reflects itself in our temporal conditioned consciousness, it can- 
not take place in the form of an evil-doing, but only in that of 
an evil-being, present from the beginning, of an abiding sinful 
condition, nevertheless, in such a way, that this condition is at 
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the same time conceived of, although the consciousness does not 
know it to have proceeded from an act, as one affected with 
guilt.”* He extends this reasoning also to our first sin in this 
world, holding that our consciousness recognizes not specific 
acts but only the general state of alienation. This is somewhat 
transcendental ; but as far as we understand it, we must regard 
it as unsatisfactory. For on his supposition, man commenced 
his moral being, not in infancy, but with full developed power, 
and in favorable circumstances. Why then may not the mind 
recall its acts, as well as be conscious of its state? Has Satan 
no recollection of his “primal, eldest sin?” Did Adam ever 
lose the remembrance of his first act of disobedience, and the 
terror and remorse that followed it, when the voice of God 
whispering amidst the leaves, fell on his guilty ears like the 
trump of doom? We do not see how the first wrong choice of 
a well-conditioned will, standing out as it does with such marked 
prominence, can ever be lost sight of while being lasts. And 
Miiller concedes as much. “ For if,” says he, ‘there were at 
the very portal of our conscious existence, such an individual 
sin-fall as the stepping forth of the will out of a state of pure 
indecision into a sinful decision, as a subversion of the course 
of development, which up to that point had been normal, this 
dark deed, with the mighty shadow in which it envelopes our 
entire life, would form the irremoveable back-ground of our 
memory.” + Now, on the theory of préexistence, this is just 
what is supposed to take place, there is such an individual sin- 
fall in every case. How comes it to pass then, that it does not 
‘form the irremoveable back-ground of memory ?” 
Pythagoras, indeed, pretended to remember what he had 
done, as well as what had befallen him in the several states 
through which he had passed. But it was claimed, however, as 
an extraordinary favor granted to him by Mercury. Taliessin, 
the Welsh bard, put forth the same claim, but it wants confirma- 
tion. Plato also taught that much of our knowledge is but 
reminiscence. All ideas not received through the medium of 
the senses, but which are immediately and spontaneously sug- 
gested to the mind, such as our conceptions of necessary rela- 
tions, cause and effect, right and wrong, and of the deity, all 


* Miiller ii. p. 402. { Ib. p. 77. 
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these are the reminiscences of a former life. But this arises 
entirely from a confounding of the intuitional suggestions, with 
those of the memory, which though arising in a manner somewhat 
similar, are yet essentially different. In his whole argument, 
he ignores all distinction between simple intuition and remem- 
brance. On the same principle, also, if we mistake not, Herder 
was led to regard the emotions, which the soul sometimes ex- 
periences, while contemplating the beautiful and the good, as 
well as all its high and noble aspirations, as evidences of a pre- 
vious existence. The theory of Plato forms the basis of one 
of the most beautiful of modern poems: 


Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting ; 

The soul that rises with us, our life’s star 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar ; 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 

But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home. 


But Dr. B., differing from all his predecessors, makes no ac- 
count of these reminiscences. If we understand him, he severs 
the tie of consciousness between the present and the past, and 
allows the memory no power of reproducing its former experi- 
ences. “For,” he says, “the very foundation of a new proba- 
tion in this world is to obliterate the memory of a former state, 
and to speak only of this life.”* The idea then is, that the 
soul at its time-birth, is not a tabula rasa, but a palimpsest. 
But how is the long, dark catalogue of préexistent sins to be 
disposed of? Are they to be charged home upon men in this 
life, and their guilt to be removed by the exercise of repentance 
and faith? But how can this take place, if the past is linked 
to the present by no intelligent consciousness? Are they 
simply to be passed by and forgotten, by turning over a new 
leaf? So indeed it would seem. ‘‘ Of course,’’ he says, “our 
acts here are the only proper basis of a decisive judgment.” f 
How is all this to be reconciled with the justice of God, and 
the principles of honor and right? In our arguments with 


* The Conflict of Ages, p. 530. + Ib. 529. 
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infidels and universalists we have been accustomed to urge, that 
the article of death, which is but a dissolution of the connection 
between the soul and body, cannot destroy our consciousness, 
nor erase a single thought from the memory, but that in what- 
ever world we may wake up, consciousness and memory will 
still be crowded with all the experiences of the earthly life. 
How else shall God judge the world? If our birth can oblit- 
erate the memory of a former state, why may not the river of 
death prove a Lethean wave, that shall bear away forever in 
its dark bosom, all remembrance of our past sins? Surely, if 
this theory be true, the defence of a future state of retribution, 
becomes a difficult, if not a hopeless effort, and the infidel and 
the universalist would seem to have the best of the argument. 

But, though the uniform testimony of the Christian church 
in all ages, the facts and phenomena of man’s natural history, 
the analogies of nature, and our utter want of consciousness of 
it, amount to a very strong presumption against the truth of 
the theory of préexistence, yet we do not rely on them alone. 
It has far more formidable difficulties to encounter in the sacred 
Scriptures. Dr. B. concedes that it is not found there, nor 
does he attempt to bring a solitary passage that contains even 
a hint, or the semblance of any proof of it. And Dr. Miiller 
contends that it is not requisite that it should be found in the 
Christian Scriptures, but only that it be not arrayed in opposi- 
tion to them. Its truth is argued therefore entirely on meta- 
physical, rather than psychological and scriptural grounds. 
The fact that not the slightest hint or trace of it can be found 
in the Bible, is at all events somewhat ominous. If it be so 
important, nay, so indispensable to a proper adjustment of the 
vital powers of Christianity, we should very naturally look for 
some intimation of it in a divine revelation. It is quite as es- 
sential as many things that have found a place there. The 
three most momentous questions that can engage our thoughts 
are, whence came we? what are we ? and whither are we going? 
We have been accustomed to think that God had spoken 
clearly and authoritatively on each of these points. It is certain 
that life and immortality are brought to light in the gospel, and 
it is certain also that the Bible holds the mirror up to nature, 
and reveals to us what we are; but if this hypothesis be true, 
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it contains nothing but a myth that could lead us to conjecture 
whence we came. The omission is most remarkable. Surely, 
if the fact be true, that we sinned and fell in a previous state, 
and the knowledge of this is indispensable to reconcile our pre- 
sent condition with the character of God, we had a right to 
expect for it, all the prominence and clearness of statement 
given to the facts of our guilt and of a future life. But Dr. 
B. replies that it was left to the discovery of reason; and that 
it is legitimate to support it by such arguments as establish the 
Newtonian theory of gravitation, the inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures and the being of a God. We have already indicated the 
proper mode of replying to these assumptions. The Bible does 
not claim to be a system of astronomy or natural philosophy, 
but it does claim to reveal to us all the fundamental truths of 
the Christian system. Is there any other fact of equal moment 
left to the uncertainty of human discovery? Why should this 
one be ignored, if true, and the Bible maintain such an obstinate 
silence? Is the Bible a sufficient, a complete revelation? or 
is human reason commissioned to furnish a supplement? But 
the Bible does not prove the Divine existence. Indeed: and 
yet is He not speaking to us there, in a voice that thrills through 
our very souls, and that leaves us no power to deny his being 
or presence? Is not His name there, and His nature revealed 
on every page? And does not the Bible claim the inspiration 
that we are to prove? Is there not in its purity, elevation and 
spirit, a discerning power, a self-recommending evidence that 
is irresistible? Does it not commend itself to every man’s 
conscience as a God-spoken word? Not so with the theory of 
préexistence. We may read its every line, and not meet with 
the faintest allusion to such a fact. The fair parallel would have 
been, a revealed Christian system with the doctrine of atone- 
ment, or immortality, left to the discovery of reason. 

But the mere silence of the Scriptures is not the only objec- 
tion to this theory ; it receives there, a plain and emphatic con- 
tradiction. Turn to the Mosaic narrative of man’s creation, 
temptation and fall, as found in the book of Genesis; it has 
very much the air of being a literal and truthful account. From 
all that appears, we should as soon suspect the history of the 
deluge, the call of Abraham, or the Exodus from Egypt, to be 
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allegories. And even if it be but hieroglyphic, still a mourn- 
ful fact is revealed to us by it, the fall in Eden! It is not 
said, indeed, that Adam was a new-created being when placed 
there; and yet this is the natural presumption, from the solemn 
announcement in Gen. ii. 7, ‘* And the Lord God formed man 
out of the dust of the ground and breathed into his nostrils the 
breath of life; and man became a living soul.”” Comp. Gen. v: 2. 
If the theory of this book be the true one; the brief period 
of paradisaical innocence, the temptation, the fall, the trial, 
and the expulsion from the garden, were fictions, and not 
facts. Adam was not made in the image of God, except in a 
natural and inferior sense, and yet Dr. B. has some misgivings 
in boldly assuming this ground. “ Even if it were so,” he says, 
“and if Adam was made upright and fell, it would not follow 
that the continuance of the race was not effected by means of 
spirits already fallen.”* And what if Adam had not fallen, 
would then the continuance of the race be effected by means of 
elect spirits? Such would be a fair inference. But the whole 
thing is too improbable to be entertained a moment by any 
man who has not a theory. We suspect, after all, that the 
Bible is right, when it declares that God made man—not a spirit 
in a timeless state— upright, but they have sought out many 
inventions.” ‘Take the melancholy fact of the fall of the race 
with Adam from the Scriptures, and you destroy the force and 
significance of many of the allusions, and of much of the lan- 
guage which they employ. From this we derive the clue to 
their true meaning and interpretation ; for there is a perpetual 
eyeing of this fact by the sacred writers, that gives a complexion 
to their thoughts, and that determines the character of their 
imagery. Indeed, the whole scope and spirit of the Bible is in 
harmony with it. That Paul, enlightened by the Holy Spirit, 
had faith in the simple historical character of the narrative, is 
evident from such incidental allusions to the fall, as are found 
in 2 Cor. xi. 3; 1 Tim. ii. 14, as well as the more clear and 
marked references in Rom. v. 12—19 and 1 Cor. xv. 21, 22. 
We may also notice a class of passages, that not only assert 
the existence of innate depravity, but that connect it signifi- 
cantly with our time-birth. Job xiv. 4 and xv. 14; also the 


* The Conflict of Ages, p. 530. 
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solemn confessions of David, Ps. li. 5. Compare Ps. lviii. 3; 
Is. xlviii. 8; John ii. 6; Eph. iii. 2. We do not bring these 
passages forward as proving that man did not sin in a préexistent 
state, but rather as suggesting some real and causal connection 
with a fallen race. They seem to point to birth as the com- 
mencement of their sinning, and to be in exact harmony with 
Gen. v. 3: “and Adam begat a son in his own likeness, after 
his image.” Nor these alone. It is generally supposed that 
the doctrine of préexistence was believed by many of the Jews 
in the time of our Saviour, and hence the peculiar force of the 
question addressed to him in John ix. 2, “ Who did sin, this 
man or his parents, that he was born blind?” The answer 
seems at least to throw discredit on the doctrine. “ Neither 
did this man sin nor his parents.” A similar passage may be 
found in Rom. ix. 11. This was one of Origen’s strong proof 
texts, “if the origin of the human soul were coeval with that 
of the body, how could it happen that Jacob supplanted his 
brother in the womb, &c.’’* but Dr. B. thinks it has no 
relevancy. If, however, Paul believed in préexistence, he 
would certainly have spoken differently. We do not think 
it necessary to prove a point so plainly recognized in the 
Scripture, as that angels and men are different orders of 
beings; indeed, we know not that any one seriously doubts 
it, and if this be so, there is a passage in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews that has an obvious bearing on the question of 
préexistent sin: “He taketh not hold of angels, but of the seed 
of Abraham, he taketh hold.”’+ Here a difference between 
angels and men is clearly recognized; and the fact stated that 
he made a distinction in his treatment of them. The one 
order when it sinned, perished without mercy; but the other 
was placed at once under the reign of grace. Now, if the souls 
of men are but fallen angels, how are we to reconcile the apos- 
tolic declaration that “he taketh not hold of angels,” with that 
fact? To say that man is an incarnate angel will not relieve 
the difficulty, for a passage in 2 Peter ii. 4, makes the incarna- 
tion of fallen angels an impossibility, they are “ cast down into 
hell, and delivered into chains of darkness, to be reserved unto 
judgment.” If men are a new-created race, and the sin- 
* Hagenbach Hist. Doct. i. 155. + Heb. ii. 16. Marginal reading. 
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fall happened in time and on earth, then we can see a peculiar 
moral fitness in Christ’s taking upon him our nature, and mak- 
ing this earth the theatre of redemption. Here man sinned 
and fell, and here, if ever, man is to be rescued from the ruins 
of that fall. Satan entered Eden and marred the new creation 
of God, and left “the trail of the serpent over it all.” It was 
in keeping with God’s wisdom and love, that Christ should come 
and destroy the works of the devil, fulfilling the earliest pro- 
mise that “the seed of the woman should bruise the serpent’s 
head.” But on the hypothesis of préexistence, there seems to 
be no moral fitness or propriety in choosing this world for 
the displays of divine grace. Sin did not first enter here ; it 
was not here that man had his trial, and it was not here that he 
fell. Ifthe Platonic idea of punishment is connected with our 
existence here, then there might be something more plausible 
in it. This world would then be a sort of purgatory, or more 
properly a Botany Bay, to which the guilty spirits are banished 
in the hope that under new circumstances, they may chance to 
mend, wearing their bodies meantime, as their prison garments. 
But there is no ground for such a supposition. 

When Dr. B. first announced his peculiar theory, our thoughts 
at once reverted to that noted passage in Rom. v. 12-19. We 
saw that he must play a desperate game with it; nor has a 
perusal of his book disappointed us. Long and earnestly does 
he labor to bring this most impracticable passage into some 
degree of harmony with his hypothesis. It is evidently up-hill 
work, and occasionally he seems to falter, but he reaches at 
last, this astounding conclusion: ‘The passage then, thus 
viewed, teaches that God was pleased to establish immediately 
on the sin of Adam, and through that sin, the sequence of con- 
demnation to natural death upon all men; a sequence linked to 
Adam’s act by no causative power, but established solely as a 
type and illustration, both by similitude and antithesis, of the 
sequence of justification and life eternal from the obedience of 
Christ ; a sequence in which there is a real and glorious causative 
power.”’* We do not purpose to follow minutely all the steps by 
which Dr. B. has arrived at this result, for it needs no other refu- 
tation than to be placed side by side with the apostle’s energetic 

* The Conflict of Ages, p. 375. 
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language, to be rejected by every mind not pledged toa theory, 
asa daring gloss. It is curious how extremes meet; the ex- 
treme of Pelagianism, and the extreme of Augustinianism are 
here united by a new and facile tie. On the one hand, we have 
the old and oft refuted error of Pelagius, that death in this 
passage means only temporal death; on the other, the arbitrary 
scheme of immediate imputation, which regards the consequences 
of the first sin as simply judicial; and to these, isadded a discovery 
of the author’s own, that the sin of Adam exerts no causative 
power upon the condition and character of his descendants. Even 
in respect to temporal death as a consequence, there is not a real, 
but only an “ apparent causation.” But how, it will be asked, 
does he evade the force of the comparison between the first and 
second Adam—involving as it does also the sharpest antithesis ? 
Only by what we are compelled to regard as a miserable fetch. 
‘“The sequence of condemnation and death coming on all men 
through the sin of Adam was a merely typical sequence, estab- 
lished to illustrate a causative sequence of justification and 
spiritual life through Christ!”* But this is a violent assump- 
tion: Paul does not say so; nor does his language imply any 
thing like it. The whole pith and moment of the illustration 
lie in the facts, that there were real points of comparison ; that 
Adam and Christ stood in vital and effective relation ; the one to 
the whole race as condemned, and the other, to the new creation 
as justified. We have no more reason to regard the relation as 
typical in the one case than in the other. Dr. B. acknowledges 
that the language is against him. “I admit that the language 
used to denote actual causation is used. So far as the mere words 
are concerned they may bear that sense. But there is no 
necessity of it.”+ If however the following expressions do not 
denote a real and bona fide connection between Adam and his 
posterity ; one not of mere antecedence and consequence, but 
one that is causative, then Dr. Bushnell’s theory of language 
must be true, that words are not the fair representative of 
thoughts. ‘By one man sin entered into the world, and death 
by sin, and so death passed upon all men, for that all have 
sinned.” “Tf through the offence of one many be dead.” “The 
judgment was by one to condemnation.” “By one man’s disobe- 
* The Conflict of Ages, p. 375. 7 Ibid. p. 376. 
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dience many were made sinners.” If the apostle had designed to 
express a real and causal connection, what other, or stronger 
language could have been found? It does not indeed explain 
the connection, but it asserts it clearly, and in a variety of 
forms. We are quite ready to admit that there are instances 
of “typical sequences” in the scriptures, but those which Dr. B. 
cites are not the most apposite to prove this to be one; indeed, 
the most that can be done is to prove it possible. The dividing 
of the Red Sea, the bringing of the water from the rock in 
Horeb by the rod of Moses, and the healing of the bitten 
Israelites by the brazen serpent, were something more than 
typical—they were miraculous sequences; and accompanying 
them there was invariably some intimation of the Divine causa- 
tion. In this respect, they are widely different from the case 
before us, and the appeal to the Mosaic ritual is not more suc- 
cessful. ‘Take that which entered into the very core of that 
system—the rite of expiatory sacrifice: “That this was 
typical,” says Fairbairn, “ or prophetically symbolical of the 
death of Christ, as Scripture in many places declares, did not 
destroy its significance as a part of the worship then required 
by God of his people, or render it by any means a dead service 
to one, who might be entirely ignorant, or very imperfectly 
aware of its having any such respect to a dying Saviour.”* 
There was something more therefore, than a “typical sequence,” 
in the benefit which a worshipper derived from it: unless indeed, 
Dr. B. hold that all answers to prayers are typical sequences. 
But from such a forced, unnatural and unsatisfactory mode of 
handling this passage, we turn with a sense of relief to the frank 
and candid admissions of Miiller: “ Although theology should 
not be able to bring about a reconciliation of the apparently 
contradictory determinations; according to the Scripture, both 
must in an equal manner be maintained, namely, a sinfulness 
inwoven in our nature, and arising from the fall of Adam, 
which makes all men sinners, Rom. vy. 12-19, and a state of 
the entire posterity of Adam, in which each individual is affected 
with his own personal guilt.”+ Again: “If we endeavor to 
fix the signification of this passage in relation to the doctrine 
of hereditary sin, we find, in the first place, that in an unam- 
* Fairbairn’s Typology, p. 45. t Miller, p. 389. 
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biguous manner, it makes the universal dominion of death over 
mankind dependent upon the fall of Adam, comp. 1 Cor. xv: 
21, 22. But in so far as it exhibits death again as consequence 
of sin, it also places the sinning of the posterity of Adam in 
real connection with his fall: and a dogmatical opinion which 
denies every determining influence of this fall upon the devel- 
opment of sin in Adam’s posterity, will not be able to harmo- 
nize itself with the contents of these Pauline expressions.””* 
Often before has this passage been subjected to some severe 
Procrustean processes, to make it harmonize with a theory, 
or speak the shibboleth of a party, but we think this new logi- 
cal apparatus of Dr. B.’s must bear the palm for the ease with 
which it deprives it of all vitality, and empties it of all deter- 
minate and consistent meaning. He is not satisfied with an 
entire rejection of all the theories explaining the mode in 
which Adam and his posterity are related under the divine con- 
stitution, but makes war also upon the fact itself, which has 
hitherto been regarded by all the orthodox, as indisputable and 
vital. Instead of accounting for it in any way, this theory 
destroys it. What have we left after wading through eighty- 
one pages of drowsy exegesis, but—a- typical sequence! It is 
true that the Church for eighteen centuries has received the 
sad fact of a causal connection between the fall of Adam and 
the moral condition of the race; it is true also that Paul tells us 
very plainly, that, “by the offence of one many were made 
sinners ;’’ but it is all very harmless,—it is only a typical 
sequence ; ‘Tenterden steeple is the cause of Goodwin sands.” 
Paul who reiterates the fact, we know; Pelagius, who denied, 
and Augustine, who sought to explain it; but who is this, that, 
emptying it of all its contents, and robbing it of all force and 
significance, leaves us absolutely nothing but “apparent causa- 
tion and a typical sequence?’ Dr. B. claims the honor 
of finding out this new order of sequence; no one before, he 
tells us, has ever suggested it. We should be sorry to verify a 
floating remembrance of having met with something like it. 
For our part we are quite willing that, through all coming 
time, this “typical sequence” should be his own, by right of 


* Miiller, p. 384. The italics are his own. 
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discovery. But we must have logical sequences, legitimate and 
undoubted, before our hold upon the old doctrine can be shaken. 
There is still some reverence left for a ‘verbal revelation :” 
and Christian scholars will never adopt such principles of 
exegesis until they are prepared to give up the Bible altogether. 
Not without a struggle will the Church abandon an element in 
her theology so vital as the mighty and mournful fact of a fall 
in Eden: and this book instead of adjusting the conflict of 
ages, will only be the signal for a renewal of hostilities on the 
same old battle-ground. And if Dr. B. aspires to the leader- 
ship of it, he may perchance be gratified with the distinction 
of the “dinted shield and helmet.” 

We have already spoken of the theory of. préexistent sin as 
a sheer hypothesis: and we now proceed to show that as such 
it is altogether insufficient and unsatisfactory. Gravitation was 
adopted because it reduced things to order, that had been found 
contradictory or impracticable; all the various facts and phe- 
nomena found a place and a relation, in harmony with the 
whole and with each other. No such results follow the adop- 
tion of this hypothesis. It is framed with reference to the fall 
and forfeiture in Adam alone, and utterly ignores the many 
related and analagous facts, in the world’s history. It finds no 
place for any doctrine of “federal headship,” and for any or- 
ganic and moral unity of the race. It knows no “ divine con- 
stitution,’ which fixes the relation of parent and child, in such 
away that the consequences of actions pass over from the 
offender to those who are connected with him. And yet nothing 
is more clear than that, “this is a law which pervades the whole 
moral government and providential government of God. We 
are not like the separate grains of wheat in a measure; but 
links in a complicated chain. Al influence the destiny of cach, 
and each influences the destiny of all.” It is a principle re- 
cognized in natural as well as revealed religion, and one that 
pagans and Christians alike acknowledge. It has been the 
universal belief of men in all ages, that children suffer for the 
iniquities of their ancestors, throngh many generations. ‘I 


wonder why Tambau’s son was born a cripple?’ You wonder : 
why, that is a strange thing; have you not heard what a vile man 
his grandfather was 7” ‘ Have you heard that Valen has had a 
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son, and that he is born blind?” “TI did not hear of it, but 
this is another proof of the sins of a former birth.” “ What 
a wicked wretch Venasi is! Alas, for his posterity, great will 
be their sufferings!” “ Evil one, why are you going on in that 
way; have you no pity on your seed?” “ Alas! alas! Iam 
suffering for the sins of my fathers !’’* 

That curses are entailed along the descending line of races 
and of families, is a fact as clear as the sun, and broad as the 
earth. Who has not seen the brand-mark of a parent’s misdeeds 
upon the front of his children, and thus affecting their prospects 
and destiny in life? Laws are enacted, and society is con- 
tinually enforcing them, against the offspring of those who have 
suffered the sentence of death or outlawry for their crimes. 
Indeed, without the influence of this tremendous sanction, it is 
questionable whether the bonds of the social compact would 
not at once be sundered and universal anarchy ensue. But we 
are not left to this mode of reasoning alone: the Bible clearly 
announces the great fact, as the important sanction of the se- 
cond commandment. ‘I am a jealous God, visiting the iniqui- 
ties of the fathers upon the children unto the third and fourth 
generation.” Ex. xx. 5. The principle is here fully re- 
cognized, that the results of men’s conduct do not terminate 
on themselves, but may involve the condition and destiny of 
those who come after them. To “visit iniquity” is to punish 
it, and we have many practical illustrations of the principle 
in the sacred Scripture. Races were cursed for the crimes of 
their progenitors; witness the instance of Canaan for the act 
of Tlam. Gen. ix. 25. Nations were punished for the sins of 
their rulers, as Israel for the conduct of Saul. The grievous 
famine from which they suffered was declared to be “for Saul 
and for his bloody house, because he slew the Gibeonites.” 2 
Sam. xxi. 1. Children were punished for the iniquity of their 
parents, as in the case of Achan, Josh. vil. 25; and also of 
the sons of Saul for the evil deeds of their father. 2 Sam. xxi. 
8, 14. Inview of such instances as these, the learned Grotius, 
not less distinguished as a jurist than as a theologian, said: 
‘* Non esse simpliciter injustum aut contra naturam pone, ut 


* Bush's Notes, Ex. xx. 5. 
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quis puniatur ob aliena peccata.” Our object, however, is not 
to justify the righteousness of this principle, but to call atten- 
tion to it, and the facts that establish it, as one on which the 
Almighty has been acting toward the race from the beginning. 

Now how does the hypothesis of préexistent sin help to re- 
concile all this with the principles of honor and right? The 
case of Adam is but the first of a series; of more prominence 
and importance than the rest we may grant, because he was the 
* first father,’’ and his act had all the peculiarities of his posi- 
tion and character; it affected the whole race to the end of 
time. Suppose we get rid of this instance, it will not change 
the principle on which God now acts in visiting the iniquities 
of the fathers upon the children. It is in vain to say that 
a forfeiture in a former state took place in each instance, and 
children deserve all they suffer, as Dr. B. would seem to inti- 
mate. It is a mere evasion, for they are not said to suffer pun- 
ishment for their own sin, but expressly for the sins of their 
parents. Nor is it a sufficient answer to this argument, to 
allege that they are involved in misfortune only, and not in 
guilt. Facts show that their moral being is often conditioned 
by the circumstance of their birth, whether it be of virtuous or 
vicious parents, and whether in Christian or in heathen lands. 
Certain dispositions and features of character transmit them- 
selves from parents to children in the form of bad innate tenden- 
cies; especially is this the case with notorious vices. This can 
only be accounted for by the moral unity of the race, by the fact 
that it develops from one germ, which the theory of preéxist- 
ence utterly repudiates. 

But on the supposition that it may be true, what do we gain 
by this theory? It does not grapple with, nor overcome the 
real difficulty, it only thrusts it into the dark. “Tf,” as Byron 
asks pertinently, yet somewhat flippantly we fear, ‘‘ you could 
get rid of Adam and Eve, and the apple and serpent, still 
what is to be put up in their stead? or, how is the difficulty 
removed?” Let us suppose that we have passed the barrier of 
the earthly Eden, and escaped the consequences of a temporal 
sin-fall. We have at last remounted to the origin of our being; 
we have entered the intelligible world, where everything can 
be explained and understood. Here, as new-created beings, it 
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is said, we were endowed with all the powers, susceptibilities, 
and capacities requisite for moral agents. Our wills were free 
and unconditioned, and our circumstances favorable for the de- 
velopment of our nature in the proper direction. Every thing 
then was fair, and in accordance with the principles of honor 
and right. Each one was on trial for himself; and those who 
sinned and fell, did so in the exercise of the self-determining 
power of their own wills, with or without the presence of temp- 
tation or a tempter. But here is the grand difficulty to which 
all others immediately run back—the entrance of sin into a 
perfect moral system. Why did God allow sin in any form or 
degree? Did he not foresee the consequences of created 
beings finite and fallible? ‘To deny this, is to limit his fore- 
knowledge. Could he not have prevented their fall? To say 
that he could not, is to circumscribe his power. But it has 
been said, although man was created holy and without imper- 
fection, yet being finite, he was necessarily created fallible. 
Mutability is inseparable from a free moral agent: if condi- 
tioned with free-will, the subject of law, and capable of receiv- 
ing reward, the liberty of choice, and therefore the possibility 
of sinning must be allowed. But could he not have been cre- 
ated, conditioned with free-will, and of course the possibility of 
sinning, and yet, at the same time, without the léability or real 
danger? Are Gabriel and the elect angels, or Paul and the 
spirits of the just made perfect, now in danger of falling? 
But they too are finite, and conditioned with free-will. And if 
God could control the free-will and not impair its liberty of 
action in one case, why could he not do so in every case? 
Being himself Almighty and infinitely good, why did he permit 
sin at all? If he was pleased to bestow on man a free-will, 
and this free-will be held to be the alone and sufficient cause of 
sin, then does not the origin of evil revert back to God? The 
melancholy fact shows that there was not merely the posszbility, 
but the Uability, nay, to the divine mind, the actual certainty 
that we would sin and fall. In this view of the case what does 
it matter to us whether we enjoyed our probation in Adam and 
fell with him, or some how, and at some time of which we have 
now no consciousness or remembrance, in our own persons? 
We feel with Dr. Johnson, that “we are but little enlightened 
VoL. 11.—38 
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by learning that any being in the state of man must suffer what 
man suffers, when the only question to be resolved is, why any 
being ¢s in this state.”* A resort to the theory of divine self- 
limitation does not relieve our difficulty; but it seems very 
much like an evasion. On that supposition, God created man 
with the full powers and capacities of a moral being indeed, but 
placed him in a state of trial, when, if left to the determination 
of his own will, he would certainly sin. What then becomes of 
the divine goodness? ‘The creature, like a child unpractised in 
walking, standing alone, is in danger of falling, and it is morally 
certain that he will fall, and yet knowing this, the Almighty 
takes such a position that in the moment of peril, he can afford 
no help. Such a purpose deliberately formed, seems to have 
an aspect of cruelty as well as injustice. The ultimate ques- 
tion is unresolved and unresolvable by us. Why did God 
create a finite and fallible being with the certainty that he 
would involve himself in guilt and misery? Neither the doc- 
trine of two eternal principles, of the Gnosties, the Determinism 
of Chrysippus, nor the Optimism of Leibnitz, furnish an adequate 
or satisfactory answer. The great author of the “ Theodicée”’ 
felt this: ‘‘ This imperfect explanation, and which leaves some- 
thing to be discovered in another life, is sufficient for a solution 
of objections, but not for a comprehension of the thing.” 

Dr. B., it will be seen, locates the great difficulty in the 
carrying out of the divine determination by which man is born 
into this world with a moral constitution damaged and corrupt; 
but most thinking minds go back of this, and find their chief 
difficulty with the determination itself, by which a system was 
adopted into which evil entered as a necessary element. To 
see the value of this theory of préexistence as a solvent of dif- 
ficulties, let us turn to the reasonings of a clear, powerful, but 
sceptical mind : 

And this is 
Life !—Toil! and wherefore should J toil? because 
My father could not keep his place in Eden. 
What had J done in this? J was unborn, 
I sought not to be born; nor love the state 
To which that birth has brought me. Why did he 


* Johnson’s Works, ii. 608. 
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Yield to the serpent and the woman? or 
Yielding, why suffer? What was there in this? 
The tree was planted, and why not for him? 

If not, why place him near it, when it grew 
The fairest in the centre? They have but 

One answer to all questions, ‘ "T'was his will, 
And he is good!’ How know I that? Because 
He is all-powerful, must all-good, too, follow ? 

I judge but by the fruits—and they are bitter— 
Which I must feed on for a fault not mine.* 


These are indeed strong and bitter words; and no where in 
the Conflict of Ages are the difficulties connected with this sub- 
ject stated with so much point and power. The writer evident- 
ly felt that the race had been hardly dealt by. And with such 
Dr. B. tells us, he coincides. But would the hypothesis of 
préexistent sin have changed the tenor of Cain’s complaint, or 
taken away its bitterness? Not in the least. It will be grant- 
ed, we suppose, that Adam was well-conditioned, as a moral 
agent, and enjoyed in Eden a fair probation. But the self- 
determination of his will was to evil, and he fell. And did he 
acquit his Creator of all blame? “ The woman whom thou 
gavest to be with me, she gave me of the tree, and I did eat.” 
As Byron has interpreted the feelings of the son, let Milton 
speak for the sire: 


O fleeting joys 
Of Paradise, dear bought with lasting woes! 
Did I request thee, Maker, from my clay 
To mould me man? did I solicit thee 
From darkness to promote me, or here place 
In this delicious garden? As my will 
Concurred not to my being, it were but right 
And equal to reduce me to my dust; 
Desirous to resign and render back 
All I received ; unable to perform 
Thy terms too hard, by which I was to hold 
The good I sought not.t 


If therefore men will not receive the origin of sin as a mys- 
terious fact, they must be forced either to violate God’s honor 
and goodness, by tracing its causality to his will, or they must 
limit his power by supposing evil unavoidable and beyond his 


* Cain, Act i. Se. i. } Paradise Lost, Book x. 
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control. Reason teaches us that we must pause in our investi- 
gations of this subject somewhere, and we can see no advan- 
tages gained by going beyond the fall of the race with Adam. 
Even Dr. Beecher is compelled, reluctantly, to acknowledge at 
last, that there may be some mystery about the origin of evil. 
‘‘ Suppose, then,”’ he says, “that this question is not answered, 
and cannot be, (although I do not concede that it cannot,) but 
suppose it. What then? It merely leaves a mysterious fact ; but 
it does not, as in the former case, present an alleged fact, which 
the human mind can see to be within the range of its faculties, 
and to be positively unjust. It therefore removes a dispensation 
positively unjust, and in the place of it, presents one that is 
simply mysterious. But it resorts to mystery in the right 
place.”* The fall in Adam is then only an alleged fact ; 
but alleged by whom? Surely first, by no uninspired lips. 
Does not Moses relate it as a fact? and does not Paul corrobo- 
rate the great and mournful fact, that “by one man sin entered 
into the world?” If, therefore, God has not given us the ra- 
tionale of it, and we deem it wisest and most reverent to pause 
just here, until he shall choose to do so, do we not also “resort 
to mystery in the proper place ?” 

Something we have yet to say about the practical influence 
of this book. In spite of all that its respected author has said 
to the contrary, our auguries of it are only evil. We are quite 
sure that it will not harmonize the Christian world, nor adjust 
the difficulties of Scripture. And in what way its peculiar 
theory is to enter as an element of power into the ministrations 
of the gospel, is a mystery. We have tried its effects upon our 
own mind to no purpose. It gives us no greater purchase upon 
the conscience, and affords us no higher vantage ground in the 
work of bringing sinners to the exercise of repentance and 
faith. Préexistence can never be proved; and what can a hy- 
pothesis effect, if the tremendous realities of the Bible are 
brought to bear upon men in vain? But more than this, we 
cannot but regard it with suspicions. It has always developed 
itself in close and inseparable connection with serious errors. 
And the thing that hath been, it is that which shall be. It has 


* The Conflict of Ages, p. 474 
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no affinity with the doctrines of revelation, and can never be 
made to harmonize with them, without doing violence to the 
plainest language. It requires us to believe that the Bible is 
not a sufficient revelation, and therefore tends to shake our con- 
fidence in it. It asks us to give up a certainty for an uncer- 
tainty, an accredited fact for a wild hypothesis, the teachings 
of Moses and Paul, for those of Pythagoras and Plato, the 
oracle of God for a pagan legend. Soon after the “ Conflict 
of Ages” appeared, we asked an honored friend, what he thought 
of it. “It is a bad book,” he replied with emphasis. “ It will 
create infidels and skeptics, if it doesanything. Men will read 
the book, and rejecting its theory as utterly unworthy of belief, 
shelter themselves behind the objections so plausibly and vehe- 
mently urged against the common doctrine.” We need not say 
that this is our own deepest and most deliberate conviction. Its 
appearance has filled the friends of truth with surprise and 
grief, and their condemnation of its spéculations is general 
and decided. But in another quarter, if we are credibly in- 
formed, it has been welcomed with the highest degree of favor. 
This fact is significant. Its natural affinities are thus discover- 
ed.* We will not hold Dr. B. responsible for all the inferences 


* The following dialogue from a work of fiction, by a late popular writer, will 
serve as an illustration of the connections in which this theory is usually found. 
Some of our readers will at once recognize it, others may rely upon its genuineness. 

‘“‘T wish to hear their creed,” replied I. “Hear it then ; original sin commenced 
in heaven when the angels rebelled against their God, not on earth.” “TI will grant 
that sin originated first in heaven.” “Do you think that a great, a good God, ever 
created any being for its destruction and eternal misery, much less an angel ?” “ Did 
he not foresee their rebellion?” “TI grant it’ “This world was not peopled with 
the image of God until after the fall of angels ; it had its living beings, its monsters 
perhaps, but not a race of men with eternal souls. But it was peopled as we see it 
now is, to enable the legions of angels who fell to return to their former happy 
state, as a pilgrimage by which they might obtain their pardon, and resume their 
seats in heaven. Not a child is born, but the soul of some fallen cherub enters into 
the body to work out its salvation. Many do, many do not, and then they have 
their task to recommence anew; for the spirit once created is immortal, and cannot 
be destroyed; and the Almighty is all goodness, and would ever pardon.” 

“Then you suppose there is no such thing as eternal punishment ?” 

“Eternal! No. Punishment there is, but not eternal. When the legions of 
angels fell, some were not so perverse as others; they soon re-obtained their seats, 
even when, as children, having passed through the slight ordeal, they have been 
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that may be derived from his theory, much less for its associated 
errors. We believe that he has only a good object in view. 
But guard it as he may with checks and balances, it is destined 
to the same fate in his hands, as in those of Origen. It is true 
that he now regards this state as probationary, and in this view 
the final one. He will rebut all presumption to the contrary, 
by the simple and strong asseverations of Scripture on this sub- 
ject; but we think that he has prepared the way effectually for 
his own defeat in argument with the restorationists. Give them 
the advantage of his principles of interpretration, his “ apparent 
causations,” and “ typical sequences,” and there is no text so 
stubborn and impracticable as not to yield. We suggest that he 
try the experiment himself on Matth. xxv. 46. Of more than 
doubtful orthodoxy is another idea broached, and which we may 
notice in this connection. ‘If anything,” he says, ‘is promi- 
nent and uncontradicted in the Bible, it is the great doctrine that 
the entrance of evil has involved a period of long continued 
suffering to God.’ And this seems to be the main fact relied 
on to throw the moral sympathies of the universe on the side 
of God, and to justify him in the eternal punishment of the 
wicked. But if this is intended as anything more than a speci- 
men of the “theology of the heart,” we must object to it as 
quite too nearly allied with the old notions of the Patripassians. 

After all we may console ourselves with the thought that the 
effects of this book will be but temporary and limited. It has 
none of the fascinations with which genius sometimes drapes 
deformity and consecrates error ; it lacks the poetic and popular 
elements which might have given it a wider currency. There 
are errors that suit the tastes and fancies of men, but this is 
not one of them. The theory of préexistence is absolutely re- 
pulsive. Error too often assumes the form of an angel of light, 


summoned back to heaven; but others, who from their infancy show how bad were 
their natures, have many pilgrimages to perform before they can be purified. 'This 
is in itself a punishment. What other punishment they incur between their pil- 
gtimages, we know not; but this is certain, that no one was created to be‘punished 
eternally.” 

“ But all this is assertion,” replied I; “ where are your proofs?” 

“In the Bible; some day or other I will show them to you.” 

Unfortunately for the inquirer in this case, the convenient season for furnishing 
those Scriptural proofs never arrived. Does this foreshadow our disappointment ? 
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but the angels here presented are not quite so taking in their 
appearance. Bad as we feel and know that men are, as beings 
wholly depraved, yet we instinctively shrink from a doctrine 
that makes the present world a mere “combination of hell and 
chaos.” But like other revived errors, this too will have its 
day, and then disappear to await some future metempsychosis. 

Another and more serious cause of complaint must not be 
overlooked. When a minister like Dr. B., of acknowledged 
abilities, and occupying a position of influence, swerves from 
the faith, on a point so vital, and publishes his opinions to the 
world, the blow is felt by the whole brotherhood. It tends to 
undermine the confidence of the church and the world in the 
stability of the Christian ministry. For it is impossible that 
the Church ean look on and see one after another of her leaders 
faltering, or turning aside from their approximate work to en- 
gage in doubtful disputations—thus evincing by their reckless 
speculations and facile changes of sentiment that they have 
nothing but a traditional faith in the old—without just and painful 
suspicions. Ministers are debtors to their profession ; and no 
man has a right, by his eccentricities, his itching for notoriety, 
his love of novelties, or his strange leaps in logic, to startle the 
world, or shock the sensibilities of the Church, and thus bring 
suspicion and discredit upon his brethren. And, morever, it is 
not only useless but mischievous for the ministry in this country 
to pattern after Germany. We are altogether another people. 
The German mind seems formed for speculation; it loves the 
vast, the vague and the ideal. It is tolerant of all brilliant 
paradoxes, revels in wild fantastic dreams, its very home is 
cloud-land, where it dwells contented, without ever touching 
terra firma, or entering into the realities of life. The German 
transcendentalist constructs his systems of the universe, merely 
to exercise his skill and invention, and he sees them perish with 
as little regret as we do our cloud-castles. He forms new 
theories, just as children blow up soap-bubbles, for sheer amuse- 
ment, watching them with glee as they float away and burst in 
the encounter with some reality ; or like the smoke-wreaths of 
his inseparable pipe, dissolve in air. Not so however with the 
Anglo-Saxon mind; there is ever a staidness and sobriety cha- 
racterizing all its movements. However speculative in its ten- 
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dencies, it never absolutely loses sight of the real and the prac- 
tical. When it philosophizes it is with some reference to utility. 
To adopt a new theory, therefore, becomes a serious matter ; 
for it must at once be subjected to the test of experiment, and 
if successful must be propagated and embodied in some new 
sect. The Englishman would sooner bury his first-born than 
his theory : it becomes at once the centre of his system of faith. 
A dissent from it is regarded as a personal insult, and if he 
fails in carrying it out, he becomes sullen and desperate, de- 
claring that all men are liars, and that the foundations of nature 
are out of course. This difference between the German and 
English mind is strikingly exhibited in the two works under 
review. That which is a mere abstract and ideal notion in the 
system of Miiller, becomes a concrete fact, and an article of faith 
in that of Dr. Beecher. The one advances the doctrine of préex- 
istence as a plausible hypothesis, which he signifies his readiness 
at any time to exchange for a better ; the other, with the air of 
prophet, puts forth the new discovery as an absolute truth, in- 
dispensable to the rallying of the scattered forces of Christianity 
and for the readjustment of its fundamental powers. The re- 
jection of it “impeaches the character of God, darkens the 
whole system, sickens the mind, and renders non-existence more 
desirable than life.” It is this disposition to carry out a theory 
and to realize it in life, that renders the adoption of a false 
one so much more disastrous in its influence upon the practical 
Englishman than upon the ideal German. Progress is the 
watchward of our times, and with many it means only change. 
There is in some quarters an evident impatience with old me- 
thods, a disposition to sneer at the ancient symbols, as grown 
obsolete, and a playing fast and loose with the Bible in its re- 
ceived interpretation, that is not a little ominous. When is 
the process of removing the old landmarks to cease? One by 
one they are ready to disappear and give place to some modern 
improvement in theology. The Trinity of these progressives is 
not the Trinity of the creed, but a mere modal and nominal 
thing ; the persons existing only for the purpose of manifesta- 
tion, without any real ground of distinction lying back in the 
eternal nature of God. So, also, one takes the doctrine of 
atonement, and by a skillful arrangement of the various con- 
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flicting theories respecting it, reduces us to the necessity, appa- 
rently, of rejecting the idea of any real sin-offering, or expres- 
sion of the divine displeasure at sin, the whole transaction being 
designed only for stage effect, the scenic representation of God’s 
reconcileableness, simply the objective or altar-form of that 
which takes place subjectively in the pardon and justification of 
a sinner. Another follows with much the same process in re- 
ference to the fall of man. There is no Eden and no Adam in 
the old and real sense. The narrative in Genesis is only @ 
Jewish myth, and the parallel drawn by the Apostle between the 
first and second Adam is made up of “apparent causations,”’ 
and “ typical sequences,” without any foundation in fact. And 
a third, after painting the character of God to suit his princi- 
ples of honor, and working out the divine idea of the world after 
his own model, tells us emphatically, that if we do not abandon 
the doctrine of eternal punishment, the gentler feminine spirits 
will try what help they can get from the Pope; the speculative 
will become Pantheists; the people Atheists. We enter our 
earnest and solemn protest against this whole thing. If it had 
been an enemy that had done it, then we could have borne it; 
but all this and more is laid to the charge of men who occupy 
high places in the Church, and are still working under the 
authority of her commission. 

But we must close, yet not without a parting word to those 
who may be perplexed and troubled with the “deep things of 
God.” Nostrange experience is theirs ; they suffer in common 
with Job and David, and many of the purest minds in every 
age. The business of Foster’s life seems to have been, 
only to hoard up questions to be asked and answered in 
a future state; and the amiable Melancthon recorded, while 
on his death-bed, among the mira arcana, “cur simus sic con- 
dite.” It is proper to reflect that our powers are limited, our 
knowledge imperfect, and that in this state of discipline and 
trial, many things are wisely concealed from us. The scheme 
of divine government as seen in this world, is like a splendid 
piece of Gobelin tapestry viewed on the wrong side ; we can gain 
but faint and partial views of its perfection and beauty. Here- 
after it will be exhibited to us in full view from the heavenward 
side. It may now be dark and bodeful night. God hideth 
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himself and is silent. But have patience and courage, the 
morning cometh. God will come forth from his concealment, 
and before an assembled universe vindicate his conduct and 
character. Calmly then, working on ever in the line of his 
redemptive plan, let us wait in hope for the grand apocalypse. 
Where human theories are at fault and reason fails, let us re- 
sign ourselves to the guidance of faith. In the mind of God, 
there are answers to the most difficult questions ; solutions for 
the most perplexing problems; and he will be his own interpreter. 
The calmness and consolation arising from an assured faith may, 
in the meantime, be ours. Many there are, who, after “ skirt- 
ing the howling desert of despair,” have at last “reached the 
higher sunlit slopes of that mountain which has no summit, or 
whose summit is heaven only.” 





ARTICLE III. 


1. Nineveh and its Remains: with an Account of a Visit to the 
Chaldean Christians of Kurdistan and the Yezidis, or devil-wor- 
shippers ; and an Inquiry into the Manners and Arts of the Ancient 
Assyrians. By AustEN Henry Layarp, Esq., D.C. L. In two 
volumes, pp. 826, 373. New York: G. W. Putnam. 1849. 


. Discoveries among the Ruins of Nineveh and Babylon ; with 
Travels in Armenia, Kurdistan and the Desert, being the Result of 
a second Expedition undertaken for the Trustees of the British 
Museum. By Austen H. Layarp, M. P. With Maps, Plans and 
Illustrations. pp. 586. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1853. 


bo 


THE stream of human history has its fountain-head accu- 
rately defined in the Sacred Record. “It came to pass as 
they journeyed from the East, that they found a plain in the 
land of Shinar, and they dwelt there.” How tranquil and 
unassuming is this statement—the only one of such a character, 
we might almost say, ever written concerning that plain in the 
land of Shinar. Henceforth language tasks its powers; oratory, 
poetry, fable, all strive in vain to express the glory and beauty 
of Chaldea’s excellency. 
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The tranquillity even of this statement is indeed only exter- 
nal; petrifying in its clear narrative, and thus preserving for- 
ever, the sudden amazement with which these first travellers to 
the West, on arriving at the mountain’s brow, beheld the plain 
with its two rivers spread out below. ‘Go to, (they said,) let 
us build usa city and a tower whose top may reach unto heaven, 
and let us make us a name, lest we be scattered abroad upon 
the face of the whole earth.” 

The first idea that entered the minds of men upon beholding 
this region was to make it the centre of wide and lasting 
dominion. In connection with their efforts to realize their 
plans, God is exhibited to us as putting forth His power to 
prevent their success. He confounded their speech; He scat- 
tered them abroad. They left off to build the city; yet return- 
ed to the prosecution of their design, as they were able, upon a 
reduced, though still magnificent scale. From that time, down 
almost to the present hour, a period of 4,000 years, no equal 
portion of the world has witnessed an equal amount of the 
splendor, pomp and power attendant on wide-spread and abso- 
lute dominion. Over none have the voices of the prophets 
poured forth their maledictions, with equal fullness, variety and 
power. Upon none has the strength of the Divine Government 
fallen with such heavy, and repeated, and continued blows. 

As an index of its glory, we may recur rapidly and briefly 
to the succession of cities-which have stood on the Euphrates 
and the Tigris, each of them, in its day, the centre of an exten- 
sive empire; each the seat of wealth, magnificence and luxury 
almost unlimited; each in its turn conquered, spoiled and left 
to decay. 

Four thousand years ago, Nineveh and Babylon were built at 
nearly the same period, the one on the Tigris, and the other 
on the Euphrates. Nineveh continued 1,600 years ; the latter 
part of the time at least, taking the lead as the chief city and 
the seat of supreme empire. At length it was destroyed by 
Nebuchadnezzar and his allies, and Babylon was left supreme 
and alone. 

Babylon continued three centuries longer. In the first of 
these it was conquered by the Medes and Persians, and suffered 
also from the rivalry of their rising capitals; yet it retained a 
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portion of its glory until it was captured by Alexander, and 
ruined by the building of Seleucia, as the eastern capital of 
the Greek Empire, on the west bank of the Tigris. The glory 
of Seleucia continued for five hundred years, though at length it 
drooped under the rivalry of Ctesiphon, only three miles dis- 
tant, as the capital of the Persian Empire. 

The Romans sacked and spoiled both Seleucia and Ctesiphon, 
but did not permanently establish their power in the East. As 
the Macedonian Empire had run its course, Seleucia never re- 
covered. Ctesiphon rose again to splendor, and continued 400 
years, until it was ruined by the Saracens. Baghdad on 
the Tigris became their capital, and existing at the present 
day, marks the continuance of Mohammedan power during 
1,200 years. Under Mohammedan rule the country has been 
despoiled of its treasures and stripped of its millions of 
inhabitants; its cities, once filling the land, have disappeared ; 
its amazing fertility has been turned to barrenness ; its canals 
have been filled with sand; the rivers, its pride and glory, have 
been ruined by neglect. 

Every stage, and degree, and particular of these changes, 
from the heights of wealth, splendor, population and power 
down to the depths of poverty, wretchedness, solitude and 
oppression are set forth in the inspired prophets. If we would 
be deeply convinced that those prophets were inspired, we need 
only concentrate our attention upon this region between the 
rivers, and upon this track of empire during 4,000 years. 
We have only to study in the midst of it what the pro- 
phets spoke, when Nineveh and Babylon were the centres of 
mighty kingdoms. Every historian who has written any por- 
tion of its annals, and every traveller who has set his foot upon 
its soil may be our instructors and our witnesses. And among 
them, whatever we do, let us not slight Gibbon as our historian, 
and Volney as our traveller. 

In the present Article we propose to confine our attention to 
the two extremes of this track of 4,000 years. While we earn- 
estly desire our readers to take a strong and clear glance at 
the whole of it in its vastness and unity, while we would 
strengthen to the utmost their conviction, that the proof of the 
inspiration of the prophets and of God’s providential care over 
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the Scriptures gathers force through every hour and event of 
all these centuries, yet let us now sink the middle portion, 
and join together the beginning and the end—the Nineveh and 
Babylon of the earliest times, and the Nineveh and Babylon of 
the present hour. 

I. And Nineveh first, not because it was more ancient, but 
because its historical importance was of an earlier date than 
that of Babylon. It was built, as we have said, twenty-two 
centuries before the Christian era. ‘ Out of that land went 
forth Asshur, and builded Nineveh, and the city Rehoboth, 
and Calah, and Resen, between Nineveh and Calah—the same 
is a great city.”* The last clause of this passage is more em- 
phatic in the original—“ This is the great city”—and the 
meaning of the whole probably is, that all these places grew 
together, and became Nineveh, the great city, as it was when 
Moses wrote. 

Exactly the same title is given to Nineveh in the book of 
Jonah—“ The Great City.” Jonah is mentioned as a pro- 
phet next after Elisha, (2 Kings xiv. 25.) He spake the word 
of the Lord to the Jews also, but his written message refers 
entirely to Nineveh. It was written probably not later than 
the year 800 B. C., perhaps as early as 840, and furnishes the 
most ancient notice of the city, by a contemporary writer, after 
the record of its foundation. We learn from it that Nineveh 
was an exceeding great city, of three days journey—probably 
in circumference—that it contained 120,000 children, and 
much cattle, and that the cry of its iniquity arose to heaven. 
At the preaching of Jonah the people repented, and their city 
was spared. 

The repentance was transient; the wickedness of the city 
was renewed. About a century passed away, during which 
period the splendor and dominion of Assyria reached their 
zenith. Then (B. C., 720—700) were uttered the predictions 
of Nahum against Nineveh. His written prophecy relates en- 
tirely to it, and is called “the burden of Nineveh.” As a 
source of information concerning the Assyrians, it deserves to 
be attentively studied by the historical inquirer, keeping in 


* Genesis x; 11, 12, 
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mind that it was written while they were at the height of their 
power. It asserts in sublime language the character, power 
and sovereignty of God, His government over the nations, and 
His anger against the wicked. “God is jealous, and the Lord 
revengeth. The Lord revengeth and is furious, the Lord will 
take vengeance on His adversaries, and He reserveth wrath for 
His enemies.’’ ‘Thus is introduced the wickedness of Nineveh, 
and then its ruin is foretold. “Woe to the bloody city: it is 
full of lies and robbery: the prey departeth not. * * * All 
they that look upon thee shall flee from thee and say—Nineveh 
is laid waste. Who will bemoan her? Whence shall I seek 
comforters for thee? Thou shalt be drunken, thou shalt be 
hid, thou also shalt seek strength, because of the enemy. All 
thy strong-holds shall be like fig-trees, with the first ripe figs ; 
if they be shaken, they shall even fall into the mouth of the 
eater. Behold thy people in the midst of thee are women: the 
gates of thy land shall be set wide open unto thine enemies : 
the fire shall devour thy bars. Stand, stand, shall they cry, 
but none shall look back. Take ye the spoil of silver, take the 
spoil of gold; for there is no end of the store and glory out of 
all the pleasant furniture. She is empty and void and waste ; 
and the heart melteth, and the knees smite together, and much 
pain is in all loins, and the faces of them all gather blackness.” 

About the same time, Isaiah uttered a remarkable prediction 
against the king of Assyria and his hosts, to which we shall 
have occasion to refer more particularly. It found, as we shall 
see, a speedy accomplishment, while that of Nahum was on re- 
cord a hundred years before it was fulfilled, the last century 
which was to witness the glory of Nineveh. 

About the beginning of the next century, (625—600, B. C.,) 
Zephaniah prophesied against it. “He will stretch out His 
hand against the north, and destroy Assyria. He will make 
Nineveh a desolation, and dry like the wilderness, and flocks 
shall lie down in the midst of her; all the beasts of the nations, 
both the cormorant and the bittern shall lodge in the windows ; 
desolation shall be in the threshholds, for He shall uncover the 
cedar work. This is the rejoicing city that dwelt carelessly, 
that said in her heart, ‘I am and there is none beside me.’ How 
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is she become a desolation, a place for beasts to lie down in; 
every one that passeth by her shall hiss and wag his hand.” 
When these words were written, the predicted ruin was hang- 
ing over the city, just ready to fall upon it. The armies of 
Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, combining with the Medes, 
totally destroyed it.* All the historical accounts we have, 
show that the prophecies of Nahum and Zephaniah concerning 
its utter ruin, were minutely fulfilled. Henceforth, whenever 
Nineveh is mentioned, it is as a great city completely destroyed 
and blotted out. 

Ezekiel, under the figure of a cedar in Lebanon, describes its 
fall as having recently taken place, and having spread astonish- 
ment among the surrounding nations. “ Strangers, the terrible 
of the nations, have cut him off and have left him; upon the 
mountains and in all the valleys his branches have fallen, and 
his boughs are broken by all the rivers of the land; and all the 
people of the earth are gone down from his shadow, and have 
left him. Thus saith the Lord God, in the day when he went 
down to the grave I caused a mourning; I made the nations to 
shake at the sound of his fall, when I cast him down to hell 
with them that descend into the pit.” Herodotus, writing in 
the last half of the fifth century before Christ, speaks of 
Nineveh as a city which had been destroyed, and had no 
longer any existence. 

Four hundred years before Christ, the retreat of “the ten 
thousand Greeks” passed over the site of Nineveh. Xenophon, 
the historian of the retreat, became also at this point its chief 
director. He tells us that having crossed the river Zab, they 
came to the Tigris, where they found a large deserted city 
which the Medes had inhabited in ancient times. Its wall was 
twenty-five feet broad, one hundred high, and seven miles in 
circumference. Above it rose a pyramid of stone, two hundred 
feet high. Twenty miles to the north they came to another 
city, also deserted, whose circumference was twenty miles. 

Here is just the point where we may leave out of view all 
subsequent times, and come at once to our own day. This 

* “This much is historically certain, that the Assyrian empire was destroyed by 


the united Babylonians and Medes, and the year of this event is, probably, B. C., 
625.” —Niebuhr’s Anc. His. vol. i. p. 73. 
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indeed we should have been obliged to do with respect to 
Nineveh, even if it had not been our chosen plan. For, from 
this time, notices of the city, its ruins and its site almost en- 
tirely disappear from history. Though the expedition of the 
Greeks into Asia, and their retreat to their own country were 
followed by great and splendid results, which have filled many 
pages with the history of this region, yet amidst the tumults of 
war and the changes of empire, Nineveh has been passed by, 
its ruins have been undisturbed; the very place where it stood 
has been for ages almost unknown.* As the power of the 
Turkish government failed, or as its strictness was relaxed, the 
Arabs of the desert roaming freely over the region of the 
Euphrates and the Tigris, built their villages, and pastured 
their flocks upon the earth-covered remains of Assyrian glory. 
In the spring of 1840, an accomplished traveller having 
pursued his way, with a single companion, from ruin to ruin 
through Asia Minor and Syria, and continuing his course 
through Mesopotamia, rested for the night at an Arab village 
on the Tigris, around which were the vestiges of an ancient 
city. From the summit of an artificial eminence, he looked 
down upon a broad plain. “A line of lofty mounds bounded 
it to the east, and one of a pyramidical form rose high above 
the rest. Its position rendered its identification easy. This 
was the pyramid which Xenophon had described, and near 
which ‘the ten thousand’ had encamped; the ruins around it 
were those the Greek general saw twenty-two centuries ago, 
and which were even then the remains of an ancient city.” 
The curiosity of Mr. Layard was greatly aroused; from that 
time his resolution was fixed to examine the ruins thoroughly 
whenever his circumstances would admit. His purpose has been 
nobly accomplished. Twenty years before him, Mr. Rich had 
made some slight, yet not unimportant, examination of these 
mounds. Mr. Botta also, the French consul at Mosul, after the 
date of Mr. Layard’s first visit, made discoveries at Khorsabad 


* Battles have indeed been fought near, and even on the very site of Nineveh— 
as that of Arbela, B. C., 330, and that between Heraclius and Rhazates, A. D., 
627; but these left its solitude undisturbed. Mr. Layard has also found curious 
evidences of transient occupation by the Romans and by others—“ Nineveh and 
Babylon,” p. 502. 
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to which the latter does full justice, gracefully assigning to the 
Frenchman “the honor of finding the first Assyrian edifice.” 
The claims of these pioneers having received the most generous 
payment, the honor of restoring Assyria to its place in history 
belongs to Mr. Layard, without a rival and without dispute. 
The high and varied qualifications which he has exhibited in 
the accomplishment of the work, are worthy of all praise. 
Cutting trenches down into the mounds, he came at once to 
walls—to rooms—to palaces. These were built of brick and 
were faced with slabs of alabaster. Upon the slabs were sculp- 
tured scenes of hunting and of conquest; on many also there 
were inscriptions in characters then unknown. He found also 
many colossal images of stone, having similar inscriptions upon 
them. By the aid of independent discoveries, and by diligent 
study, these inscriptions have since been deciphered. 

Without following Mr. Layard into the particulars of his 
operations and discoveries, we must be permitted to seek expres- 
sion for the wonder which grows exceedingly in our minds with 
every re-perusal of his books, in the eloquent outburst of the 
Arab chief, after the excitement attending the embarkation of 
the sculptures. We quote the passage entire, as it is incapable 
of abridgment: ‘The Arab sheikh, his enthusiasm once cooled 
down, gave way to moral reflections. ‘ Wonderful! wonderful! 
There is surely no God but God, and Mohammed is his prophet,’ 
exclaimed he, after a long pause. ‘In the name of the Most 
High, tell me, O Bey, what you are going to do with those 
stones? So many thousand of purses spent upon such things. 
Can it be, as you say, that your people learn wisdom from 
them; or is it as his reverence the Cadi declares, that they are 
to go to the palace of your Queen, who, with the rest of the 
unbelievers, worships these idols? As for wisdom, these figures 
will not teach you to make any better knives, or scissors, or 
chintzes: and it is in the making of those things that the 
English show their wisdom. But God is great! God is great! 
Here are stones which have been buried ever since the time of 
the holy Noah—peace be with him! Perhaps they were under 
ground before the deluge. I have lived on these lands for years. 
My father, and the father of my father, pitched their tents here 
before me; but they never heard of these figures. For twelve 

VoL. 11.—39 
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hundred years have the true believers (and, praised be to God! 
all true wisdom is with them alone) been settled in this country, 
and none of them ever heard of a palace under ground. 
Neither did they who went before them. But lo! here comes 
a Frank from many day’s journey off, and he walks up to the 
very place, and he takes a stick (illustrating the description at 
the same time with the point of his spear,) and makes a line 
here, and makes a line there. Here, says he, is the palace ; 
there, says he, is the gate; and he shows what has been all our 
lives beneath our feet, without our having known anything 
about it. Wonderful! wonderful! Is it by books, is it by 
magic, is it by your prophets that you have learned these 
things? Speak, O Bey: tell me the secret of wisdom.’ ” 

We need spend no time in showing that one of the most im- 
portant uses to be made of these stones, is to compare them 
with the statements of the Scriptures. A few of the results of 
such a comparison may be briefly pointed out. 

1. The declarations of Scripture are confirmed concernilg 
the primitive condition of mankind in intellect and knowledge. 
They who reject Revelation uniformly assign to man a low 
origin. Some of them regard themselves and their fellow men 
as only improvements, by a slow process, on the lower orders of 
animals. Others declare that the savage state was the original 
condition. Many who, without disbelieving the Scriptures, 
neglect them, adopt the same opinion. Indeed the literature 
of the world has been mainly built upon the idea, that the 
savage or barbarous state was the original one. The notion is 
only slightly disturbed by the poet’s dream—which is not all a 
dream—of an original golden age. 

To all grades of this opinion the Scriptures are directly and 
positively opposed. They declare that man was created in the 
image of God, and consequently, high in the scale of mental 
and moral capacity. From this state, they declare that he fell ; 
that his moral condition was rapidly degraded, but that his 
intellectual descent was more gradual. They tell us that before 
the flood there were giants; men of power, of vigor and renown; 
that the building of cities began earlier than the dwelling in 
tents; that stringed and wind instruments of music were then 
invented and used; that working in metals was then a science 
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and an art. They attribute to Noah great skill in mechanic 
arts. God, they say, told him the design for which the ark 
would be needed, the material, the dimensions, the divisions, and 
left him to make it. We know the relative rank which ship 
building now holds among the arts, and the general advancement 
of them all, which skill in it implies; the same must have been 
the case in ancient times. It was with this skill that, accord- 
ing to the Scriptures, Noah and his family came over from one 
world to the other. 

With these statements, the monuments of Nineveh are com- 
pletely harmonious. While all are very ancient, and all evince 
a high state of the arts, the oldest are the best. ‘The bas- 
reliefs [at Kouyunjik] were greatly inferior, in general design, 
and in the beauty of the details, to those of the earliest palace of 
Nimroud ; but in many parts they were very carefully and 
minutely finished : in this respect Kouyunjik yields to no other 
known monument in Assyria.’’* 

2. Nearly allied to this harmony of testimony concerning 
the primitive advancement of mankind in intellect and know- 
ledge, is the confirmation of the Scripture account of the origin 
of idolatry in the world. The common practice, especially of 
those who disregard Revelation, is to call idolatry the “ religion 
of nature,” the effort of men in ignorance and darkness to feel 
after and worship God. This theory would take away, or at 
least greatly diminish their guilt ; some who hold it would even 
extol them for their attempt to erect themselves above them- 
selves. It derives all its plausibility from the fact, that idola- 


* Nineveh and its Remains.—p. 321. The same important result is reached 
by the monuments of Egypt, and by the architectural, literary and scientific 
remains of India. “ The oldest are the best.’ “The divine Promethean spark 
in the human breast, when more accurately described and expressed in less 
figurative language, springs from the word originally communicated or intrusted 
to man, as that wherein consist his peculiar nature, his intellectual dignity, and 
his high destination. * * ‘To this position, the state of nature among savages 
forms no valid objection; for that this was the really original condition of man- 
kind is by no means proved, and is arbitrarily assumed; nay, on the contrary, 
the savage state must be looked upon as a state of degeneracy and degradation ; 
consequently, not as the first, but as the second phenomenon in human history ; 
as something which, as it has resulted from this second step in man’s progress, 
must be regarded as i later origin.”—Schlegel’s Philosophy of History, 
Lee. ii. 
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ters are now universally, and have been for ages, in an ignorant 
and degraded state. But that this was the state of those who 
first practised idolatry, the Scriptures positively deny. They 
declare that ignorance and degradation are its reswlt, not its 
cause. ‘Because that which may be known of God is mani- 
fest in them; for God hath showed it unto them; for the in- 
visible things of Him from the ereation of the world are clearly 
seen, being understood by the things that are made, even His 
eternal power and Godhead; so that they are without excuse, 
because that when they knew God, they glorified Him not as 
God, neither were thankful, but became vain in their imagina- 
tions, and their foolish heart was darkened. Professing them- 
selves to be wise they became fools, and changed the glory of the 
uncorruptible God into an image made like to corruptible man, 
and to birds and four-footed beasts and creeping things.” 
Here we are plainly taught that they who had clear knowledge 
concerning God, introduced idol-worship. We have infallibly 
revealed to us the state of heart in which they resorted to it— 
they were unwilling to honor God, and were ungrateful; we 
are assured that it was in the boasted exercise of the highest 
intellectual endowments belonging to man, that image worship 
was set up. These declarations having had their place for 
many centuries on the pages of Scripture, are now suddenly 
brought into comparison with images, not indeed the very 
earliest which were made, but in all probability among the 
first; perhaps the very first which were made after the 
deluge. The exclamations of the sons of the desert are scarcely 
an exaggeration: ‘This is not the work of men’s hands, but 
of those infidel giants of whom the Prophet—peace be with 
him—has said that they were higher than the tallest date-tree ; 
this is one of the idols which Noah—peace be with him—cursed 
before the flood.’’ What, therefore, is their testimony concern- 
ing the intellectual state of those who designed and executed 
them as symbols of an unseen God? There can be only one 
answer to this question. We think it is impossible to behold 
even the imperfect and diminutive drawings of these images 
without being impressed with the skill they display, and with- 
out being convinced that “art and man’s device” could achieve 
nothing greater in turning the glory of the incorruptible God 
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into an image made like to corruptible man, and to birds and 
four-footed beasts and creeping things. The difference between 
them and the hideous idols of modern times, is no inaccurate 
measure of the degradation into which idolatry has sunk its 
votaries, from the height of their original position, to the depth 
where they now lie. We may find expression for our feelings 
on this point, in the solitary reveries of Mr. Layard, while he 
was bringing these monuments of the past from the dead, 
and placing them in strong contrast, at once to the increasing 
light of Christian revelation on the one hand, and to the deep 
darkness of prolonged idolatry on the other: “I used to con- 
template for hours these mysterious emblems, and muse over 
their intent and history. What more noble forms could have 
ushered the people into the temple of their God? What more 
sublime images could have been borrowed from nature, by men 
who sought, unaided by the light of revealed religion, to em- 
body their conception of the wisdom, power and ubiquity of a 
Supreme Being? They could find no better type of intellect 
and knowledge than the head of a man; of strength, than the 
body of the lion; of ubiquity, than the wings of a bird. These 
winged human-headed lions were not idle creations, the off- 
spring of mere fancy; their meaning was written upon them. 
They had awed and instructed races which flourished 3000 
years ago. Through the portals which they guarded, kings, 
priests and warriors had borne sacrifices to their altars, long 
before the wisdom of the East had penetrated to Greece, and 
had furnished its mythology with symbols recognized of old by 
the Assyrian votaries. They may have been buried, and their 
existence may have been unknown, before the foundation of the 
eternal city. For twenty-five centuries they had been hidden 
from the eye of man, and now they stood forth once more in 
their ancient majesty.”* ; 

We must take exception to the opinion, expressed in this ex- 
tract, that the people who borrowed these images from nature, 
were “unaided by the light of revealed religion.” Mr. Layard, 
betrayed, it would seem, by the common notion of an original 


| barbarism, writes as if the people whose intellectual advance- 


* Nineveh and its Remains. p. 52. 
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ment he brings to light, had raised themselves to the position 
on which they stood; whereas, that position, however exalted, 
was one of degradation from a higher status. They had not 
indeed our Scriptures, but they had the clear light of an origi- 
nal revelation. This they abused in devising these majestic, 
yet human and creature emblems of the Creator. It was by 
the abuse of the light that it was extinguished. ‘ They be- 
came vain in their reasonings, and their foolish heart was 
darkened.” ‘ 

3. There is harmony between the monuments and the Scrip- 
tures, in relation to the great antiquity of the Assyrian empire. 
The Scripture accounts, as we have seen, place the building 
of Nineveh among the earliest events this side of the flood ; 
and after a silence concerning it, during a period of probably 
near 1500 years; broken only by the reference of Moses to it 
in his own day, about the middle of the period—* This is the 
great city” —they suddenly bring it again to view, as a city ex- 
ceeding great. From that time, they do not leave it long un- 
noticed, until its destruction. 

This great antiquity the monuments fully confirm. None of 
the remains discovered can be assigned to a period more re- 
cent than 600—625, B. C., as history determines that date for 
the destruction of the city. But the monuments themselves 
afford satisfactory evidence that some of them are more ancient 
than others. Some of the buildings having been first de- 
stroyed, then furnished materials for the rest. This fact Mr. 
Layard plainly establishes. ‘* All the slabs uncovered [in the 
south-west corner of the mound at Nimroud] had evidently 
been brought from another building, chiefly from the north- 
west palace. The entrance I have just described proved this 
beyond a doubt, as it enabled me to distinguish between the 
back and front of the walls. I was now convinced that the 
sculptures hitherto found, were not meant to be exposed to 
view, but had been placed against the wall of sun-dried bricks, 
the back of the slabs, smoothed preparatory to being re-sculp- 
tured, having been turned toward the interior of the cham- 
bers.’’* 

* Nineveh, p. 230. 
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The locality from which these materials were taken was 
afterwards identified near the north-west palace. ‘‘ Excava- 
tions to the south of the bulls disclosed a tomb built of bricks, 
and closed by a slab of alabaster: * * beyond this, I found 
others similarly constructed. * * I was surprised to find, about 
five feet beneath these tombs, the remains of a building. Walls 
of unbaked bricks could still be traced, but the alabaster slabs 
with which they had been paneled had been removed, and were 
heaped on the pavement. In a space about fifty feet square, 
above one hundred slabs were uncovered, placed in rows, one 
against the other, like the leaves of a gigantic book. Every 
slab was sculptured, and as they followed each other according 
to the subjects upon them, it was evident that they had been 
moved, in the order in which they stood, from their original 
positions, and had been left as found, preparatory to their re- 
moval elsewhere. That they had not been thus collected prior 
to their arrangement against the walls was evident, from the 
fact proved beyond a doubt by repeated observation, that the 
Assyrians sculptured the slabs after they had been placed. 
These had also been split to render them more easily transport- 
able. The bas-reliefs resembled some of those discovered in 
the south-west palace, in which the sculptured faces of the 
slabs were turned, it will be remembered, toward the walls of 
unbaked brick. It would appear, therefore, that the one build- 
ing had been destroyed to supply materials for the construction 
of another. But here were tombs over the ruins. At what 
period were they made? What antiquity does their presence 
assign to the buildings beneath them? It is difficult to answer 
these questions. All we can at present assert is, that the tombs 
prove that the Assyrian edifices were overthrown and buried at 
a very remote period.””* 

Thus it appears that all the answer yet obtained to our 
eager questioning of the monuments, sends us further along the 
vista towards the flood, where the Scriptures tell us the foun- 
dations of Nineveh were laid. 

4, The monuments furnish evidence that the predictions of 
the prophets concerning Nineveh were fulfilled. On this inter- 
esting topic we have space to notice only one or two points. 

* Nineveh, p. 251—2. 
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Nahum prophesied that the city should be plundered of all 
its treasures. “Take ye the spoil of silver, take the spoil of 
gold, for there is none end of the store and glory out of all 
the pleasant furniture—she is empty, and void, and waste.” 
The treasures discovered at Nineveh are valuable only to those 
who rate wisdom higher than silver and gold. While alabaster 
slabs and fragments of gilding have been preserved, it is im- 
possible to account for the total disappointment of the expecta- 
tions cherished by the Arabs, that their Frank employer would 
be rewarded by the discovery of great treasures, except on the 
supposition that the city had been sacked and spoiled before it 
had been overwhelmed. They uncovered it as the conquerors 
had left it,—‘‘ empty, void and waste.’”’* 

The prophet also predicted that sudden and easy access 
would be obtained by the invaders to some portions of the city, 
and that wherever the inhabitants should resort to their strong- 
holds, these would be subjected to the flames. ‘“ The gates of 
thy land shall be set wide open unto thine enemies; the fire 
shall devour thy bars. Draw the waters for the siege; fortify 
thy strongholds; go into clay and tread the mortar ; make 
strong the brick kiln ; there shall the fire devour thee.” 

From the monuments it plainly appears that some parts of 
the city were destroyed by fire, and that other parts escaped. 
The north-west palace at Nimroud, in Mr. Layard’s judgment 
the most ancient of the buildings explored, had not been burn- 
ed. In the south-west corner, on the other hand, many of the 
slabs being reduced to lime by exposure to intense heat, fell to 
pieces as soon as uncovered; in many parts great accumula- 
tions of charcoal were found; some of the large sculptures had 
been nearly destroyed; others were cracked into a thousand 
pieces, and too much calcined to resist exposure to the atmos- 
phere. At Kouyunjik the first slab uncovered had been almost 
completely destroyed by fire, and as, in the progress of dis- 
covery, the ruins of an imposing palace were brought to light, one 
great fire was perceived to have raged through the whole of it, 


* Awad carefully collected all the fragments of gold leaf he could find in the 
rubbish and produced them, wrapped up in a piece of dingy paper. “ O bey,” said 
he, * * “ Here is the gold sure enough, and please God, we shall find it allin a 
few days.” Nineveh, p. 18. 
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turning the sculptured paneling into lime, defacing the ancient 
records, and reducing the edifice to a heap of ashes and rub- 
bish ; only four or five feet remained of bas reliefs, once cover- 
ing the wall to the height of eight or nine, and even these 
fragments were too much defaced to admit of minute descrip- 
tion; many of the slabs fell to pieces as soon as uncovered, the 
places which others had occupied could be traced only by a 
thin white deposit, like a coat of plaster, left by the burnt 
alabaster upon the wall of sun dried bricks.* 

5. But the discovery of this burnt palace at Konyunjik, is 
the crowning achievement of Mr. Layard’s life. The name 
of its builder appears again and again in the arrow-headed 
inscriptions. These having been deciphered by European 
Orientalists, working independently of Mr. Layard and of 
each other, the name stands forth— SENNACHERIB’’—without 
confusion or doubt. The sculptures of the entire building 
exhibit, and the inscriptions accompanying them record, his 
military career. Just such an extended series of conquests, 
just such a boasting enumeration of them, just such a carrying 
captive of many nations and their gods as the Scriptures 
ascribe unto him, are delineated on the walls of his own palace, 
by his own command. 

The proof of the accuracy of the Scripture account which is 
thus furnished by the harmony between it and these unexpect- 
ed discoveries is full, complete and striking; calculated to 
arrest the attention of the most unreflecting, and sufficient, we 
think, to convince the understanding of all. Of this harmony 
we may adduce a single illustration. ‘Hezekiah rebelled 
against the king of Assyria and served him not. ** In the 
14th year of king Hezekiah did Sennacherib, king of Assyria, 
come up against all the fenced cities of Judah and took them. 
* * * And the king of Assyria appointed unto Hezekiah, 
king of Judah, three hundred talents of silver and thirty talents 
of gold, and Hezekiah gave him all the silver that was found 
in the house of the Lord, and in the treasures of the king’s 
house; * * * he cut off the gold from the doors of the temple 
of the Lord and from the pillars, * * * and gave it to the king 
of Assyria.” 


* “Nineveh,” p. 321. “ Nineveh and Babylon.” p. 56. 
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With this compare the inscription: ‘ Because Hezekiah, 
king of Judah, did not submit to my yoke, forty-six of his 
strong fenced cities and innumerable smaller towns I took and 
plundered ; but I left to him, Jerusalem, his capital city. * * * 
And because Hezekiah still continued to refuse to pay me 
homage, I attacked and carried off the whole population which 
dwelt around Jerusalem, with thirty talents of gold and eight 
hundred talents of silver, the accumulated wealth of the nobles 
of his court, and of their daughters.’’* 

The quantity of gold is precisely the same in both accounts, 
the additional amount of silver mentioned by Sennacherib may 
have been “the wealth of the nobles and their daughters,” 
besides what he had “ appointed for Hezekiah’ himself to pay. 

Especially would we call the attention of our readers to the 
proof which is thus given, that God sways His government over 
the nations in connection with the Scriptures, and in attesta- 
tion of them as His inspired Word. 

The Scripture accounts of, Nineveh and its own monuments, 
both relate to-a history which reached, from first to last, 
through a period of perhaps more than 1,600 years; yet by 
this discovery of the palace of Sennacherib, we find that the 
principal events which are recorded on the monuments—at 
least the principal of which the record has been preserved and 
thus far discovered—are the same as those which are recorded 
in the Scriptures concerning Assyria. Her glory is chiefly 
presented to us, at precisely the same point on the monuments 
and in the Scriptures. The coincidence is too important and 
significant to have happened without design. It must be regarded 
as one of those interpositions of God’s providence in behalf of 
His revealed truth, of which there is a continued series reaching 
from the most distant ages to the present time. For the period 
of Assyrian history thus held up to the contemplation of the 
world, was that in which the faith of mankind in the Scriptures, 
as the word of God, hung apparently by a single thread, and 
that thread was about to be sundered with the sword, by a 
mighty conqueror’s hand. It was when universal idolatry had 
been broken by the re-establishment of the worship of Jehovah 
through the land of Judea, in obedience to the law of Moses, 


* 2 Kings xviii. 7—16, and “ Nineveh and Babylon,” p. 122. 
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received by the king and his people as the word of God; and 
when for their adherence to it, they were threatened with the 
whole power of Assyria, and were saved by the power of God 
promised in a message sent by a prophet, and exerted in one 
of its greatest, most unusual manifestations. 

The discoverer of the palace of Sennacherib laments the 
destruction by fire of the great part of the inscriptions; but, 
he adds, there was one remarkable exception. IN ONE CHAMBER 
THE SCULPTURES WERE IN BETTER PRESERVATION THAN ANY 
OTHERS AND THE INSCRIPTION WHICH EXPLAINED THEM WAS 
COMPLETE. It was a representation of the siege and capture 
of a very large and strong city. All the Assyrian power is 
represented as tasked in the conquest of it. The king in royal 
pomp is upon his throne. The captive’s couch is before him. 
Over his head is the inscription: ‘ Sennacherib, the mighty 
king, king of the country of Assyria, sitting on the throne of 
judgment before the city of Lachish; I give permission for its 
slaughter.* That one word “ LacHIsH” binds these amazing 
discoveries to the Scriptures and to the providential govern- 
ment of God. 

For thus is the whole series of Sennacherib’s conquests iden- 
tified with those mentioned in the books of Kings and Chroni- 
cles; where the siege of the city of Lachish is declared to have 
been his most arduous undertaking, requiring the assembling of 
“all his power.” It was also to this city that Hezekiah sent his 
apology and temporary submission, and from it Rabshakeh went 
to Jerusalem, and in the name of his master defied the power 
of Jehovah to save the Jews from his hand. Then Hezekiah 
spread the case before the Lord, and Isaiah was sent to him with 
that sublime and scornful prediction concerning Sennacherib 
already mentioned, as about of the same date as the vision of 
Nahum. “ Zhe virgin, the daughter of Zion, hath despised 
thee, and laughed thee to scorn; the daughter of Jerusalem 
hath shaken her head at thee. * * Iwill put my hook in thy 
nose, and my bridle in thy lips, and I will turn thee back by 
the way by which thou camest.” * * Then, too, the angel of the 


* “ Nineveh and Babylon,” pp. 125-128. 
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Lord entered the camp of Assyria and smote an hundred and 
fourscore and five thousand men. 

After this slaughter there is a great change in the tone of 
the Scripture narrative concerning Sennacherib, and his sud- 
den death is quietly but positively recorded. ‘So Sennacherib, 
king of Assyria, departed and went and returned and dwelt at 
Nineveh. And it came to pass as he was worshipping in the 
house of Nisroch, his god, that Adrammelech and Sharezer, his 
sons smote him with the sword.” In the sculptures there are 
the marks of a sudden and final interruption of the work, just 
such as would naturally follow the violent death of the king, at 
whose command, and in whose honor it was executed. Some 
of the slabs are without sculpture; on some the outline only has 
been traced; on others, the figure of an animal is partly filled 
up and partly in outline, as if the artist had been arrested in 
the very midst of his work, and had never resumed it. In 
breaking off almost as abruptly from our work, of which only 
an outline has been attempted, it may be of advantage to group 
together the results which are reached by comparing the monu- 
ments of Nineveh with the statements of Scripture. 

1. The accuracy of the Scriptures is in many points signally 
illustrated and confirmed. 

2. The great events preserved on the monuments are the 
same as those narrated in the Scriptures. The commemoration 
covers the walls of many rooms in striking pictures and in 
minute inscriptions; the narrative is repeated with great par- 
ticularity in Kings, Chronicles and Isaiah. 

3. The government of God is manifested in bringing the proud 
king to the dust, from the very height of his power, for the de- 
fence of His people and for the attestation of His word. This 
is the lesson which the exhumation of Nineveh teaches to this 
generation; it can be surpassed in solemnity only when “the 
men of Nineveh rise up in the judgment” to condemn many of 
every age for disregarding the prophets, the Saviour, the truth, 
and the grace of God. 

II. We can give but a glance, with Mr. Layard, at the ruins 
of Babylon, taking them indeed, as he did, on the way home 
from Nineveh. 
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There is a great contrast between the circumstances attend- 
ing the ruin of the two cities. For Nineveh, the prophets pre- 
dicted an overthrow, single, sudden and total. ‘“ But with an 
overrunning flood He will make an utter end of the place 
thereof, and darkness shall pursue His enemies. He will 
make an utter end: affliction shall not rise up the second 
time.” ‘Thy captains are as the great grasshoppers which 
camp in the hedges in the cold day, but when the sun ariseth, 
they flee away, and their place is not known where they are.” 
The fulfilment of these predictions was strict and total; Nineveh 
sank at once to rise no more. 

But of Babylon, the destruction predicted, was by repeated 
strokes and a gradual process. The most deliberate announce- 
ment of particulars is made; as the calling of Cyrus by name; 
the drying of the river; the leaving open of one gate by negli- 
gence, and the opening of the other by the command of the 
terrified king; the repeated attacks which should be made by 
other conquerors ; the breaking down of the walls, the ruin and 
wasting of the country. 

The accomplishment of these predictions has been exact and 
complete; yet prolonged through centuries. The study of the 
fulfilment has been in like manner thorough and prolonged. 
Writer after writer has taken up the theme; traveller after 
traveller has explored the ruins. We may take it for granted 
that all who have paid any attention to the fulfilment of pro- 
phecy have attended to its fulfilment at Babylon and in Chaldea. 
Therefore, passing all that by, we offer a single remark upon 
the result of Mr. Layard’s visit to the ruins; where, after all 
the minuter examinations which others had so often made before 
him, he resorted to the same deep excavations as had been 
attended with such remarkable discoveries at Nineveh. 

But how great his disappointment. Nota slab of marble! not 
a sculptured image! There are only millions of bricks. A 
mighty palace has been constructed of them. They have been 
‘“‘burned thoroughly.” The mortar that unites them is as stone. 
And there is one remarkable thing about them. They all have 
characters stamped upon them. These characters are repeated 
upon one, and another, and another. They are the same upon 
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them all. They constitute one name. That one name is— 
let the scholars of Europe read it aright—they have read it. It 
is ‘‘ NEBUCHADNEZZAR.”’ 

We know from Scripture, that God’s power laid hold upon 
this mighty conqueror at the zenith of his glory, so as to secure 
the authority of His Word. Daniel was a captive in Babylon ; 
surrounded by all the king’s power, and without defence except 
the power of God. In Jehovah’s name he charged home 
transgression upon the king, and foretold his fall. Nebuchad- 
nezzar was brought to the dust; he was driven out with the 
beasts of the field, in fulfilment of the Word of the Lord. 
Thus Daniel rose in influence and authority ; thus the revealed 
knowledge of God was spread abroad to the limits of the 
empire ; thus the way was prepared for the promised deliverance 
of the Jews. 

Now, what feature of Nebuchadnezzar’s character is brought 
forward in Scripture as the reason for his fall? It is PRIDE, as 
every reader of the Bible knows. At what point in his history 
is his pride declared to have reached its height and to have 
sealed his ruin? It was when he walked in the palace of the 
kingdom of Babylon, and said—“ Is not this great Babylon that 
I have builded, for the house of the kingdom, by the might of 
my power, and for the honor of my majesty?’ While the word 
was in the king’s mouth, there fell a voice from heaven, saying, 
—‘ Oh Nebuchadnezzar, to thee it is spoken! The kingdom is 
departed from thee—they shall drive thee from men.” 

Thus the Scriptures and the ruins point us to the same hour; 
the hour of his pride and of his fall. The Scriptures show him 
in his palace, saying—“ Js not this great Babylon which I have 
builded ?”” The ruins show us every brick of the palace, say- 
ing the same thing. “J, Nebuchadnezzar, Nebuchadnezzar the 
king.” And the same result is obtained by the ruins of Babylon 
as by those of Nineveh; while the accuracy of Scripture is 
confirmed, especially do the ruins and the Scripture both harmo- 
niously manifest the government of God over the glory of 
Babylon, controlling it, humbling it, and bringing it to utter 
desolation, so as to attest and maintain the authority of His 


Word. 
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ARTICLE IV. 


A Pastor's Legacy ; being Sermons on practical Subjects. By the 
late Rev. Erskine Mason, D. D., Pastor of the Bleecker Street 
Presbyterian Church, in the city of New York. With a brief 
Memoir of the Author, by Rev. Wrnt1AM ApaAms, D. D. New 
York: Charles Scribner, 1853. pp. 471. 


The volume entitled “A Pastor’s Legacy,” containing 
twenty-two published discourses, though a production of great 
beauty and standard value, is in reality only a minute portion 
of Dr. Mason’s bequests to the Presbyterian Church, and to 
the age in which he lived. His character and genius have 
acted silently on the public mind, and are destined, in our 
judgment, to make a far deeper and more extended impression 
than even his warmest friends have anticipated. 

In some men, we feel a deep interest on account of what 
they do; others produce more effect upon us by what they are. 
The latter always seem, at first, to be less influential, yet they 
often so grow and so extend their power, as to manifest what 
was far from being obvious at first, their paramount importance. 
When we look at Paul, the great apostle of the Gentiles, he seems 
to stand before us like the athlete in the Grecian games, the ex- 
pression of every muscle revealing a determined purpose—an 
intense activity. We are impressed at once with the vigor of 
the man, and his extraordinary energy. On the contrary, when 
we look upon the beloved disciple reposing on the bosom of 
Christ, and thence imbibing a spiritual life that should develop 
itself in peculiar forms of theological truth, and imbue the 
Church with a gentle and loving spirit, the impression is less 
vivid. Yet John exercised an equally important, perhaps a 
superior influence. There was something in his deeply contem- 
plative character, which caused Origen to maintain, that “the 
interpreter’ of this apostle “must enter into his spirit in such 
a manner, that John will appear as full of the spirit of Jesus 
as if he were another Jesus.”’ His longer preservation on the 


earth, his profound teachings in respect to the Logos, as tend- 
ing to secure a right issue to the first great struggle of the 
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Church with the theology of Anti-Christ, and his sublime pro- 
phecies in the Apocalypse, given undoubtedly for the sake of 
a finishing influence on the Church of the future, indicate that 
his power though more quiet, was not less than that of him, 
who in respect to a present active efficiency, “was not a whit 
behind the very chiefest of the apostles.”” A similar discrimi- 
nation of character must be made, if we will properly estimate 
the genius and worth of Dr. Mason. He was more a contem- 
plative than an active man. All he achieved as the result of 
any direct aim or enterprise to which he had devoted his 
energies, will be of less moment than the quiet shining of his 
genius and character. 

The graceful pen of the Rev. Dr. Adams has set forth the birth, 
education, life and death of Dr. Mason. We see in the brief me- 
moir, his ancestral honors, his marriage, his life as a pastor and 
preacher, and his peaceful death. The whole is drawn up and 
finished in such a manner by the gifted author as to afford the 
highest gratification to a bereaved family, an afflicted Church, 
and a large circle of personal friends. No defect in this Me- 
moir is implied in the present attempt to sketch the character, 
genius and influence of Dr. Mason. 

Our object is not so much to present a tribute of affection, 
as to call attention to the value of Dr. Mason’s influence to the 
cause of Christianity, especially in the Presbyterian Church. 
It was observed of Mallet that “he wrote the life of Lord 
Bacon, and forgot that he was a philosopher.” We must not 
forget that Dr. Erskine Mason was a theologian. With attain- 
ments every way respectable, he was less distinguished by the 
variety and richness of his acquirements, than by the clearness 
and force of his conceptions and the logical connection of his 
ideas. Close and consequent reasoning seemed in him an 
instinct. His thoughts as they came forth, were like finished 
blocks of marble, so cut and polished, that when they were 
selected and put together—a work he did easily—they required 
no cement, but, joined by the smoothness and perfect match of 
the surfaces, they became as a single piece. 

Some one, we do not remember who, has said, that “there 
are two classes of great geniuses, the sublime and the profound; 
and that the latter discriminate clearly, while the former asso- 
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ciate strongly.” Every well proportioned mind, it is true, pos- 
sesses, in a greater or less degree, both of these characteris- 
tics, yet men of decided talent are ordinarily distinguished more 
particularly by one or the other. One seizes upon an impor- 
tant truth, and places it amid various knowledges, that it may 
arrange around itself, as a nucleus, a great body of similar and 
analogous thought. This nucleus, from the very nature of the 
mind that has thus thrust it into its centre, revolves fervidly, 
and like the central point in the whirlpools of La Place, 
attracts every thing similar, till a globe of glowing concep- 
tions is gathered about it, and the whole mass is subjected to 
the same law, and propelled in the same direction. The other 
employs itself in the calmer work of separating objects by de- 
tecting their differences, and recombining them in a manner 
that establishes some grand principle, demonstrates some law, 
or exhibits some important phenomena, either in the sequences 
of logic or in those of cause and effect. The sublime genius is 
distinguished by fervor of imagination, the profound by a dis- 
criminating acumen. 

The latter is appreciated by the few, gains its influence 
slowly, but endures longer; while the former captivates the 
multitude, makes itself readily appreciated by all, and is 
more transient in its sway. There are also minds that com- 
bine, in large measure, both qualities. They are, perhaps, 
never united in equal proportions, but are manifestly more val- 
uable the nearer they approximate sucha balance. If we were 
to name examples of each among the poets, we would say that, 
though every true poet must of necessity possess something 
of the sublime, in the sense in which the term is employed 
in the quotation, yet the pages of Byron and Shelley dis- 
play a glowing imagination with scarcely any pretension to the 
exercise of a profound discrimination. On the contrary, Pope 
and Young exhibit threads of ratiocination running through all 
their works, while Shakspeare and Milton blend both in such 
exact proportions, that you can scarcely say for which they are 
most distinguished. As profound and philosophic geniuses, 
these last named have reared immense masses of thought, which 
repose upon one another in their order, as the strata of the 
earth’s crust, rent by an earthquake and piled up against the 
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sky. Upon these cliffs of bold, solid, and well discriminated 
thought, these great geniuses, not less sublime than profound, 
have thrown the richness of sunset hues. 

If we look for these distinctions among theological writers, 
we find them clearly marked ; for while the rapt Isaiah and the 
prophetic John are full of sublimity, nothing can present ideas 
in a more perfectly dry light than many of the narratives of 
the Old Testament, the Decalogue and the Epistle of James. 
If we turn to the writings of modern divines, we find Warbur- 
ton’s Divine Legation, Cudworth’s Intellectual System and 
Bishop Butler’s great work, with many others of the same class, 
distinguished for their profound discriminations, and almost 
total destitution of imagination ; while Edward Irving’s “ Ora- 
tions for the Word of God, and the Judgment to come,” are 
nothing else but a succession of common-place thoughts, ex- 
hibiting a rich variety of coloring, and a fervid glow, created 
by the imaginative genius of him who gave them form and 
utterance. There is a class of divines that occupies a middle 
position between these two. Such, in some degree, was Presi- 
dent Edwards, though in him the profound predominated ; 
while his distinguished grand-son, Dr. Dwight, occupied a simi- 
lar position, with about an equal leaning to the imaginative. 
Perhaps no man of modern times united both in more equal 
proportions, than Doctor John M. Mason. As we intimated 
of the great poets, he could pile up his massive thoughts in 
their due order, like the ruptured strata of the earth’s crust, 
and yet, when he chose, he could give forth internal fires that 
melted those masses, and made them flow down like water. 
Dr. Erskine Mason inherited his father’s genius. He possessed 
the same general characteristics. Yet, according to that mode 
of dividing the mental powers of which we have been speaking, 
he did not possess them in the same proportions. In him the 
profound predominated over the sublime. While, however, in 
the sublime of mental power, he was not equal to his father, 
yet he was regarded by many as scarcely his inferior, in patient, 
acute reasoning and exquisite taste. He conducted us, in his 
discourse, through flowery meads, but we were mainly attracted 
by the crystalline clearness of his argument, and the directness 
of its course, while the flow of his father’s logic more resembled 
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a rushing torrent seen in the glare of volcanic fires that flamed 
up red and terrific, from the horizon to the zenith. He differed 
from his father in one other very important respect. He was 
less adapted to controversy. He could not be a polemic. 
While he possessed a logical power, and a coolness and self 
command that would have enabled him to excel in it, his 
shrinking modesty and amiableness of temper kept him always 
aloof from polemical warfare. 

In this comparison we intend no disparagement of his 
venerated father. In addition to his signal success in win- 
ning souls, and his great usefulness to the cause of learning 
generally, and to that of theological education in particular, 
he rendered an important service to the cause of truth by 
his controversial labors. The blows which he dealt against 
the arrogant pretensions of prelacy will never be forgotten 
as long as any class of Christ’s ministers assumes the posi- 
tion of those disciples who were not ashamed to contend in 
the very presence of their Master, which of them should be 
greatest. If our country’s liberties have any thing to fear, it 
is from these assumptions that tend to a hierarchy, and which 
commence in denying the parity of the clergy. But while Dr. 
Erskine Mason shrunk from polemic warfare, he exerted a great 
influence in some of the most important controversies of his 
time. Palpable heresy, like Socinianism, Universalism, and a 
dead ritualism, he exposed from the pulpit with great faithful- 
ness and convincing power. In the controversy that rent our 
beloved Church, he exercised a decided influence. While few 
men, holding an eminent position, seemed to attempt less, no 
man accomplished more. Though from early life he had been 
associated with the Scottish element in the Presbyterian Church, 
he was thoroughly American in his sympathies, and maintained 
with great ability and firmness those phases of orthodoxy de- 
veloped in our doctrine, history, and the catholic application 
of our Church polity, as modified by the union of Scottish 
Presbyterianism with English Puritanism, coalescing under the 
influence of our free republic. 

To place the genius of Dr. Mason in its true light, we must 
glance at the peculiarities of his style; for it is only thus that 
we can gain a just view of his mental processes in treating the- 
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ological subjects, and of the influence of his preaching. Tis 
style was remarkably clear and elegantly ornate, distinguished 
by condensed aphoristic statements and a peculiar logical 
power. Ornament never appears on his page, as sought for 
itself; yet, like a pure and gentle river, his discourse gleams 
often with silvery brightness, and murmurs musically as it 
passes. 

It may not be improper here, to cite some specimens of 
these characteristics. In speaking of Deity and human- 
ity in the person of Christ, he has aphoristically set forth a 
whole article of our theology in this condensed effective state- 
ment: ‘There is a glory belonging to him as the one Media- 
tor between God and man, who, without ceasing to be what he 
was, yet took upon him mysteriously the form of a servant, and 
thus gathered into one the creature and Creator, lighting up 
the humanity with Deity, and clothing Deity with humanity, 
and becoming a form for the manifestation of the invisible 
God.” Not less striking and effective is this brief statement 
in respect to the influence of the final sufferings of Christ: 
“He died, but not as sinners die; he fell, but not as falls the 
child of mortality. His wounds overcame his enemy; and 
Death, as it took hold upon Christ, did but paralyze itself.” 
These two citations are made from a single sermon—the one 
entitled “The Lamb slain in the midst of the Throne.” They 
might be multiplied to a large extent, showing in this respect 
a remarkable resemblance between his mind and that of his 
gifted father. 

We have spoken of a peculiar logical power. This did not 
consist in setting before himself and his hearers a single propo- 
sition, and bending all his powers to its demonstration. He 
did not pursue the course of Emmons or Dwight in this re- 
spect. His mode of constructing a sermon was more popular. 
A cluster of thoughts, sufficiently connected to give unity to 
his design, was presented, and each one in its turn gave scope 
for brief logical processes. These processes, we must also - 
observe, were not mere steps of ratiocination. They were 
rather logic invested with rhetorical life and beauty, and 
mixed with warm appeals to the heart ; a logic which exercised 
the double office of melting the wax, and impressing on it the 
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sharp image of the seal of truth. We cite the argument from 
the sermon entitled ‘The Nature of the Atonement,” showing 
“the way in which the atonement becomes available as a 
ground of forgiveness,” as a happy illustration of this quality : 

“We are forgiven, if we know anything of forgiveness, only 
because the sufferings of Christ have come in the place of the 
punishment due to our sins, as answering the end of our punish- 
ment equally well, and much better. He who underwent that 
great travail of his soul, clothed himself with our nature, and 
became one with us, not simply that he might become capable 
of suffering, but that he might identify himself with the nature 
of sinful man; that the same nature which had sinned might 
suffer ; and that the relation between his sufferings and our for- 
giveness might be at once and clearly perceived. And, as we 
look at the whole subject, can we doubt for a moment that his 
sufferings answered the great ends of justice, and preserved un- 
sullied in its glory, and unimpaired in its sanctions, the law 
which had been broken, and which they were designed to sus- 
tain? The infinite dignity of his person gave an infinite value 
to his work. The higher and nobler the subject upon whom, 
in case of transgression, the law takes its course, the more im- 
pressive the lesson taught of its majesty, and the mightier the 
force given to its sanctions. And if the Son of God, notwith- 
standing the excellency and dignity of his person and station, 
was not spared that bitter cup of suffering, when he consented 
to assume the legal responsibilities of the transgression, what 
an effective lesson is taught us of that sternness which belongs 
to the righteousness of the eternal throne, and of the certainty 
that sin shall receive its just reward? Take any view of the 
penalty you please, and see if its ends are not better answered 
upon the cross. What lesson does it teach which is not better 
taught—what warning does it utter which is not more distinctly 
heard—what security for order and righteousness is gathered 
from it which is not better gathered from the cross ? 

“Every thing which punishment, in its own nature, as a mere 
sanction of law, involves, is involved in the great sacrificial 
offering of Jesus Christ—and more—for punishment, strictly 
speaking, has no remedial influence about it. Penalty con- 
templates, not so much the good of the offender, as the good of 
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the community or state whose right he has outraged, and whose 
interests he has sacrificed. The atonement of Jesus Christ 
contemplates both. By one and the same means it upholds 
and illustrates the righteousness of God, and reforms and re- 
news the guilty. It constitutes the mightiest, nay the only 
power which can be brought to bear upon the alienated heart, 
and recover it to the love and service of its rightful sovereign ; 
and thus it gives to justice all its claims, and affords goodness 
free scope for its exercise; makes kindness to the sinner con- 
sistent with righteousness, blends mercy and truth, good-will 
and justice together, showing to every intelligent being how 
God can be just, and yet justify the sinner. And if this be so, 
what difficulty can there be in clearly comprehending the doc- 
trine of atonement, when it amounts simply to this: the suffer- 
ings of Christ are substituted in the place of my punishment, 
and thus secure my forgiveness, while they answer a much 
better end, and teach far more impressively all the lessons of 
penalty, than my punishment could in any circumstance possi- 
bly have done ?” 

The above is a good specimen of Dr. Mason’s reasoning on 
doctrinal subjects. It consisted very much in such a statement 
of truth in its related parts, as precluded the possibility of 
withholding conviction. He seized upon great admitted theo- 
logical verities, as a practised workman would take a heap of 
chiselled ashlars, and easily place them in such relations as 
would show a perfect arch, and demonstrate the indubitable 
fact that he who originally cut them into such forms, must have 
intended the very shaping which has now been given them as a 
whole. But Dr. Mason’s reasoning was more frequently em- 
ployed in practical appeals—appeals alike distinguished for a 
beautiful and touching pathos and logical force. Hence his 
perorations were never mere exhortations. They were more 
like what we conceive Paul’s reasonings to have been, when 
the Roman Procurator trembled before him. We give a speci- 
men from the conclusion of the same discourse, from which our 
former citations were made : 

“Very much do I fear concerning some of us, that the 
peace-speaking and life-giving blood has not yet been sprinkled 
upon the heart and the conscience. Very much do I fear for 
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some, that, though nominally Christian, their hearts are upon 
their goods, their honours, and their pleasures, rather than 
upon Christ. They feel no need of a Redeemer, see no beauty 
in him, have no sympathy with him, give no influence to his 
cause. Is it so with you, my brethren? Then lose sight, I 
pray you, of your speaker a moment, and let the Lamb slain 
be your preacher to-day; the cross is his pulpit, anguish his 
argument, his eloquence is blood. Oh! hear him, and let not 
your hearts, by hearing him unmoved, prove themselves harder 
than the rocks which were rent asunder. Ie preaches of sin; 
that forgetfulness of God, and neglect of his laws which you 
think a trifle, and bids you estimate it in view of his agony and 
blood, which as its only expiation, can alone be the true re- 
vealers of its nature, and the just measures of its enormity. 
He preaches of perdition; deep, dark and dreadful must it be, 
when the terrors of the crucifixion are its most fitting symbols. 
He preaches of compassion ; his language glows with love ; it is 
rich, inexhaustibly rich with encouragement. ‘I have found a 
ransom.’ ‘Look unto me and be ye saved.’ 

“‘ But we have not been satisfied with taking you to Calvary. 
We have endeavored to carry you within the veil, that you 
might hear the same truths which were delivered under a 
darkened sun, and upon a trembling earth, woven into the 
anthem of angels and archangels. Ye who are ashamed of 
Christ, listen, I pray you, to the notes of the Crucifixion as 
swept from the golden harps of principalities and powers, and 
borne upon a tide of melody, whose sound is as the sound of 
many waters. 

“Among the voices which the apostle heard tuned to the 
praises of the Lamb, were the voices of those in whose behalf 
the Word was never made flesh, for whom he did not die, and 
whom he did not redeem. Andif angels and archangels admire 
and adore the Lamb that was slain; if they discover the won- 
ders of the atonement ; if they understand the greatness of the 
achievement which wrought out our salvation, shall any of us, 
the very objects of this wondrous interposition, shall we for 
whom the Saviour left his throne, we for whom he was betrayed 
into the hands of wicked men, crucified and slain, be ashamed 
of giving him homage, and swearing to him our allegiance ?” 
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A more pungent and close argumentative conclusion is, that 
of his discourse on the guilt of unbelief: 

‘¢T question whether there is, in any part of the universe of 
God, another being like the unbeliever in Jesus Christ. If 
there is not among the unredeemed in heaven, one who can 
compare with him who lives by faith of the Son of God on 
earth, one who so much honours God, and who shall stand so 
high at the last ; where among the ranks of those who kept not 
their first estate, will you find one who carries upon his con- 
science such a load of guilt to press him down forever, as that 
which weighs upon, and will forever crush the spirit of him who 
rejects the great salvation? Say what you please of those who 
first made war upon the throne and monarchy of God, and who 
sank into the darkness of everlasting midnight; you must say 
more of him who rejects, as his ground of hope, the blood of the 
everlasting covenant. Over those lost spirits, God never spread 
the bow of hope. For them no Saviour died. Into their dark 
habitation no messenger of mercy ever found his way, coming 
from the cross of Christ to bid them live. Upon their minds 
and hearts the Spirit of grace and truth never moved, to wake 
them to life and righteousness. Upon their consciences rest 
not the deep and damning guilt of unbelief in an offered Sa- 
viour. But, my beloved hearers, my dying fellow-travellers to 
the retributions of an eternal world, can all of you say as 
much? Have we, has any one of you the nerve to meet, the 
heart to bear the issues of unbelief in Jesus Christ? Oh! ye 
for whom a Saviour has died—ye to whom a Saviour has been 
offered—ye who have been plied so oft and so strongly by the 
touching and powerful and impressive motives of the gospel— 
ye subjects of the Spirit’s influences, ‘How,’ ponder the ques- 
tion, it is one of life or death to the undying spirit—‘ How 
can ye escape, if ye neglect so great salvation ?’”’ 

We must add to these, a single, brief paragraph, as a sample 
of short appeals to the heart, with which the discourses of Dr. 
Mason abound. It is found in the second of the sermons en- 
titled, “‘ Peace in believing :” 

“J imagine that many a man’s experience will bear me out 
in the seeming paradox, that the joys of the spirit which clings 
with an unwavering confidence to the promises of God, are 
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greatest in the hours of the greatest trial, because faith is then 
strongest in its exercise. It is in moral as in natural things; 
music sounds softer and sweeter by night than by day, because 
then all is still, and the notes are brought out more fully. It 
is in the hour of calamity that the ruptured heart-strings yield 
the sweetest melody, when touched by God, and the notes of 
praise are loudest and richest, because the promises of truth 
which alone can raise them, then seem most precious.” 

Nor were Dr. Mason’s sermons distinguished for their brilliant 
paragraphs, and pungent glowing perorations merely. On the 
contrary, each discourse, as a totality, was characterized by 
power, beauty and effectiveness, while his skill in expounding 
the sacred scriptures, as shown in his weekly lectures, was un- 
rivaled. 

Such a laudation of Dr. Mason’s sermons, and of his power 
as a preacher, are liable to be considered extravagant by those 
who look for striking immediate results as the exact measure of 
talent and fidelity in the sacred office. Nothing can be more 
erroneous than such a method of estimating the ability and use- 
fulness of a minister of Christ. If there were not great and 
sudden ingatherings of souls into the church under his pastoral 
labors, this is not to be regarded as a mark of the want of suc- 
cess, but only as an indication that the results of his labors 
accrued in a different manner. The church in Schenectady 
received continual accessions while he was their pastor, and in 
Bleecker Street a congregation was gathered and compacted by 
his influence not only, but many were from time to time con- 
ducted to their Saviour; young men were raised up for the 
sacred office, and the cause of general benevolence was liberally 
sustained by the spirit, which his able advocacy of such objects, 
diffused among the people. In other congregations, where he 
occasionally preached, he had also living seals of his ministry, 
while many of the most able and cultivated minds in the country, 
in their incidental attendance upon the sanctuary where he 
ministered, were deeply impressed and greatly influenced by 
his preaching. That men did not assemble in crowds to listen 
to his voice, and that larger numbers were not added to the 
communion of his church, must be accounted for by the cir- 
cumstances in which he was placed. 
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His elocution and general manner in the pulpit, though by 
no means destitute of animation and force, were not attractive 
to the multitude. Yet he resorted so little to the other appli- 
ances by which a pastor often succeeds in winning souls, that 
immediate success would be proportioned in a great degree to 
the numbers waiting upon his ministry. It does not, however, 
account for the want of large success in a minister to say that 
he did not possess remarkable tact as a pastor, or that he did 
not devote himself assiduously to that species of labor. There 
are some ministers whose extraordinary skill and industry in 
the pastoral office secure unbounded success. The minds of 
their people are so quickened, and their affections so warmed, 
by the pious, earnest and loving spirit of the pastor in his abun- 
dant personal intercourse with them, that sermons which would 
have, otherwise, been regarded as mediocre and ineffective, as 
they fall from his lips are highly edifying and influential. 
Others, by a different constitution and temperament, accom- 
plish nearly everything by public instruction. Nor is such an 
one less effective. You shall see him not only shunning the 
intercourse of the world generally, but even shrinking from per- 
sonal converse with his own people. And still, as the sacred 
day recurs, and the doors of the sanctuary are thrown open, 
this man of God appears like a prophet issuing from his retreat 
in the desert. He ascends the pulpit as his throne of power, 
and dispenses the gospel, with the Holy Ghost sent down from 
heaven. There is a common impression that these two quali- 
ties ought to be united always in due proportions, that every 
minister of Christ ought to be equally a good preacher and a 
good pastor. However true this may be in theory, men are, 
in fact, differently constituted, and we best conceive of a perfect 
ministerial character by a process analogous to that of the artist, 
when, selecting features from all the loveliest in the land, he 
blends all these selected charms into a single form of exquisite 
grace and beauty. Dr. Mason’s chief place of influence in 
his congregation, was the pulpit. From that throne of the 
preacher’s power he exercised an almost resistless sway ; and 
yet that sway had been greatly extended, had his ministry been 
resorted to by greater numbers. Had he possessed his father’s 
unsounded depth of feeling and power of utterance, his most 
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ordinary discourses would have attracted auditories such as no 
sanctuary could have contained, and incited his friends to erect 
any edifice, in any spot, that his own expressed desires might 
have indicated. As it was, we think Dr. Mason would have 
preached to immense assemblies, had it not been for a single 
circumstance which turned the tide of popular attention away 
from the direction in which it was naturally setting. In the 
early part of his charge of the church in Bleecker Street, the 
congregation grew apace, and crowded auditories hung with 
breathless interest upon the lips of their gifted pastor. 

No reason can be shown why that influence, an influence 
which had arisen, not from any extraordinary attractiveness of 
the place of worship, nor from any thing else except the power 
of the discourses and the general ability and acceptableness of 
the pastor’s labors, should not have been continued, were it not 
for one of those occurrences, which, in a great city, often de- 
cides the character and influence of a Christian congregation. 
A new and tasteful house of worship was erected a little way 
above the Bleecker Street Church. The city was rapidly in- 
creasing in that direction. Many of our merchant princes 
were building their splendid residences in its neighborhood. 
An able and deservedly popular preacher of the same denomi- 
nation was called to the pastoral charge of the congregation. 
The affluence and elegance that promised to characterize the 
new church produced a deep sensation. Christian families, 
availing themselves of their undoubted right to select their own 
relations in this respect, flowed together in great numbers into 
this vigorous organization, and as the current became strong it 
turned towards itself the rills of influence which had formerly 
fed the Bleecker Street Church, and drew away some portion 
of the reliable force of the congregation. There was no dis- 
affection with the pastor, no want of appreciation of Dr. 
Mason’s able services. Nothing, that we could ever learn, pro- 
duced this movement, except the social affinities felt for a new 
and promising enterprise, and the very common desire of being 
connected with a church whose beginning shows, as if by a 
transfiguration, a future of power and splendor. We do not 
mention these facts, as desiring to convey the least censure 
upon the parties in question. The establishment of a new con- 
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gregation is, in itself, a noble undertaking. The desire to 
commence with a strong and effective nucleus is eminently 
proper ; the minister that is called to preside over it in its 
primordial state, is summoned to a work of apostolic character ; 
and those who perceive the promise of such a beginning and 
join in speeding its progress, may, up to a certain point, be 
performing a most useful service for the cause of Christ their 
Master. Whether any or all of those who left Dr. Mason’s 
church at the time referred to, acted in the wisest and best 
manner, we claim no right to decide. It belongs to the pro- 
vince of Christian liberty, that each one, in such a case, should 
judge for himself, responsible only to his own eonscience and the 
heart-searching God. Be this as it may, the loss which the 
Bleecker Street Church experienced was one from which it 
never recovered. Subsequently the debt of the congregation 
was cancelled, and the sanctuary was enlarged and improved. 
As a consequence of these movements a new animation and 
force was imparted to the congregation. Its numbers were, for 
a time, augmented; but the decline of Dr. Mason’s health, and 
the increased power with which the tide of population was set- 
ting upward, reduced again the numbers of the audience. 
Though Dr. Mason had not a kind of talent, which, like that 
of his father or Dr. Chalmers, could have compelled a crowd to 
press around him wherever and whenever he might have 
preached, yet we venture to affirm, that if his friends had 
possessed the sagacity to discover beforehand the consequences, 
and the self-sacrifice and ability to have erected a large and 
commodious sanctuary in the right location, he would have 
ministered to as large and as intellectual congregations as have 
ever attended upon the ministry of any pastor in the city of 
New York. With a field thus suited to his talents as a preacher, 
and with thousands listening to the Gospel as it fell from his lips, 
there can be no reasonable doubt that his ministry would have 
been attended with the most striking immediate results. A fowler 
that takes his prey by a peculiar expertness in bringing down 
an individual bird as it rises to the wing, may be sure of a 
degree of success at almost any time. If another wields an in- 
strument that sweeps a wide lane through the air, he must 
needs meet a dense and large flock, or his success will be limit- 
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ed. Analogous to that of the last of these was the influence of 
Dr. Mason. His peculiar genius and peculiar habits did not 
lead him so much to aim at the subjugation of individual minds 
to Christ; he sought rather, by pouring forth the Gospel in a 
tide of subduing eloquence, to exert an influence over an assem- 
bled multitude, in such a manner that large numbers might be 
happily affected and converted to God as the result of his pub- 
lic efforts. During only a small part of his professional life 
did he enjoy the most favorable opportunity for that kind of 
action to which his genius was adapted, for though he possess- 
ed animation and attractiveness as a speaker, yet he did not so 
excel in this respect as to compel the multitude to resort to 
hear him, irrespective of all other considerations except the 
fact of his presence and the living eloquence of his sermons. 
Dr. Mason doubtless achieved far less in the direct work of 
winning souls to Christ, than he otherwise would have done, 
because the Presbyterian Church did not place him in the 
position best suited to his capacities. 

But the peculiar genius and influence of Dr. Mason was more 
fully exhibited in his relations to the Church at large. When 
the great Division of our Church occurred in 1837, his keen in- 
tellectual discrimination, and his delicate and quick perception 
of justice placed him at once with the injured party. No man 
was more firm and active in vindicating the right, and yet, 
such was the moderation and wisdom of his counsels and 
actions, that we are not aware that the opposite party ever 
called his motives in question or charged him with uncharita- 
bleness. He was placed on the most important committees, 
and took a prominent part in raising the funds for defraying 
the expense of such legal proceedings as were deemed neces- 
sary in the case. In referring to this period, Dr. Adams has 
very justly observed, that ‘though young in years, Dr. 
Mason at that memorable crisis was mature in judgment, 
and when Kent, Wood, Randall and Meredith espoused and 
defended the cause of the church to which he was attached, 
there was no one more competent than he to aid their proceed- 
ings, none to whose advice they and his brethren paid so much 
of respectful deference. Frequently a member, for eight years 
he was the Stated Clerk of the General Assembly, by which 
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means his acquaintance was extensive throughout the Church, 
and he was made an object of general confidence and esteem. 

“In the judicatories of the church his manners were always 
retiring and reserved; never obtrusive. He was willing that 
others should conduct the debate; seldom participating in it, 
save by some brief suggestion or inquiry, intended to give it 
direction; the wisdom and pertinency of which was sure after- 
wards to be vindicated. But when the matter in hand was 
becoming involved, and perplexity and trouble were likely to 
ensue, how often, like a pilot in a difficult passage, by the 
introduction of some resolution, or the suggestion of some 
amendment, did he contrive the very relief which was needed, 
covering the entire case, extricating the subject from all em- 
barrassment, and leading the minds of all to an issue of com- 
plete harmony.” 

The forte of Dr. Mason, however, was theology. On this, 
and especially as developed in the composition of a sermon, he 
expended the greater portion of his strength. In his investi- 
gations he resorted to the Scriptures as the fountain of all 
authority. He did not, indeed, affect to despise the wisdom of 
the reformers and of the framers of our doctrinal symbols. 
He referred to them with deference, and adduced their state- 
ments as containing the garnered wisdom of the church, in 
confirmation of the system of doctrines which he advocated. 
But he maintained that the operations of the human mind in 
the present age are also worthy of respect; that in ancient 
times it was really youthful, and that now it is growing hoary 
with age. ‘Antiquitas seculi, juventus mundi.” He saw with 
Bacon, that “these times are the ancient times when the world 
is ancient, and not those which we account ancient, (ordine re- 
trogrado,) by a computation backwards from ourselves.” 

The great conflict of mind with mind, in respect to dogmatic 
theology, that commenced in the Athanasian age, still con- 
tinues ; and while the grand leading principles of orthodoxy 
have been long since settled in the Church, questions are ever 
and anon arising, which, if not entirely new, are presented in 
phases of new practical consequence. Thus the discussions 
respecting grace and free-will, commencing with Augustine and 
Pelagius, appeared again in the controversies of the Jansenists 
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and Jesuits, of Calvin and his opponents, of Toplady and 
Wesley, and yet with each reappearance there has been some 
variation in the shape which the subject has assumed. Since 
Calvinistic doctrine has gained a clear ascendancy in the Re- 
formed Churches, a controversy has arisen in which the parties 
have been denominated high and moderate Calvinists. The 
latter are accused of leaning towards the doctrines of Pelagius, 
and the former of tending to antinomianism. There can be 
little doubt in the mind of any thoughtful observer, that ex- 
tremes on the questions involved in these discussions have 
existed in the Presbyterian Church, within the last twenty years. 
Extreme men of the high Calvinistic party have maintained the 
doctrine of particular redemption. Placing the decree of elec- 
tion before atonement, they have maintained that the sacrifice 
of our Saviour has respect to those only who were given to him 
in the covenant of redemption; and have affirmed that an ignor- 
ance on the part of the ministry of the persons belonging to 
the elect, is the only reason for proclaiming a general offer of 
salvation. Some, indeed, are more explicit, and allege that 
the ministry are authorized to invite none but the elect to ac- 
cept salvation, since for them only does it exist. They also 
maintain that the sins of Adam are so imputed to his posterity 
as to imply a transfer of personal qualities, making us respon- 
sible for what Adam did in transgressing the divine law; and 
that there is an analogous transfer of personal qualities between 
Christ and his people in both directions, so that he has literally 
taken all their sins, and they have taken all his righteousness. 
In connection with these views, and as growing out of them, it 
is asserted that men possess no sort of ability to comply with 
the calls of the gospel; that God has not lost his right to com- 
mand though men have lost their power to obey ; and that the 
call to unconverted men to turn to God has no more tendency 
to secure the result than speaking to a corpse has to impart life 
to it. 

While these views have marked an extreme in one direction, 
there have, doubtless, been found individuals in the ministry of 
our church that have imbibed errors of an opposite character. 
Deprecating the paralyzing influence of hyper-Calvinism, and not 
being well-grounded in the doctrines of grace, they have leaned 
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to those Arminian views which represent God as carrying for- 
ward his scheme of mercy in a feeble and uncertain manner ; 
and have so magnified the doctrine of human freedom and 
moral agency, as to weaken the impression, at least, of the 
absolute necessity of the Spirit’s influence, and prevenient 
grace in the conversion of sinners. Dr. Mason rendered an 
important service to theology in maintaining, with a most per- 
fect discrimination, the golden mean between these extremes. 
We have heard from his lips some of the most masterly dis- 
courses that we ever heard on any subject, touching the vexed 
and difficult question of human ability in its relations to the 
sovereignty of divine grace, and cannot but regret that none of 
his powerful and practical discussions of that subject appear in 
the published volume of his sermons. On the sufficiency of the 
atonement and the universality of the offer, it is pleasant to 
observe, that he was able to adduce the testimony of his 
father in direct and plain confirmation of moderate Calvinism, 
which indeed was Calvin’s own view, late in life, when he wrote 
his commentary on the Epistle to the Ephesians. In speaking 
upon this subject in his sermon on the Extent of the Atonement 
found as the fourteenth in the printed volume, he says: 
“Though for the ultimate authority of these views, we must 
and do fall back upon the word and the testimony of God, as 
the only reason of faith, yet it may give strength in many 
minds to our position, if we can sustain it by the authority, 
likewise, of human opinions, as put forth by those who have 
been considered standards in the interpretation of the sacred 
oracles ; while, at the same time, it may serve to wipe off the 
obloquy which ignorance has thrown upon them as men of nar- 
row and contracted views. I do but quote the language of one 
whose name I bear, and whom I honor not less as a spiritual 
progenitor, than as a father after the flesh, when I say, that in 
the gospel, “God hath made a grant of his Son Jesus Christ, 
as an all-sufficient Saviour to a lost and perishing world; he 
hath not merely revealed a general knowledge of him, but has 
distinctly and solemnly given him to sinners as such, that they 
may be saved. The gift is indiscriminately to all the hearers 
of the gospel, and to every one of them in particular.” 

There is, however, something more than this. The gospel is 
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not simply an offer of mercy, it isalaw. It has its own duties, 
and prescribes its own penalties. It does not simply make it 
the privilege, but the duty of all men without exception, to em- 
brace Jesus Christ, and to accept the offer of forgiveness which 
is made to them. It makes the question of eternal life or 
eternal death to every hearer of the gospel, to hinge upon his 
acceptance of proffered mercy, coming to him on the ground 
and through the provisions of the atonement of Christ. ‘This 
is the commandment of God, that we should believe on the 
name of his Son Jesus Christ.’ He is set before us, before 
every one of us, in all his fullness and freeness, and it is at our 
peril, if we reject or neglect him. With these views of the 
gospel offer, I cannot advocate a limited atonement; I cannot 
put a restriction on the provision which I do not find in the 
offer ; I cannot believe that God would make to a sinner, in his 
wants and his woes, the tender of a relief which did not exist, 
or which he did not wish him to embrace: I cannot believe 
that he would command his creatures to embrace a provision 
which had never been made for them, or sanction, by the peril 
of one’s everlasting interests, a commandment which he never 
meant should be obeyed, and which itself precluded the possi- 
bility of obedience.” 

The religious character of Dr. Mason furnishes very little 
scope for remark. There was nothing glittering about it. 
From his very nature it might have been predicted of him as 
of his Master: “ He shall not strive nor cry; neither shall any 
man hear his voice in the streets.”” But though he did not origi- 
nate great enterprises, nor take the lead in bold philanthropic 
movements, he was one of the most efficient and valuable of the 
Committee of Publication of the American Tract Society; and 
the Union Theological Seminary was greatly indebted to his 
influence, both in its inception and its progress. Indeed no 
great interest of the Church was left to languish through a want 
of sympathy on his part, if the circumstances in which he was 
placed, or the persons with whom he was associated, pressed it 
upon his attention. 

His manners, too, as we have intimated, were retiring and 
unobtrusive. A devout spirit was seen in his public prayers, 
and in the deep pathos that characterized his discourses. Nor 
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was there anything to contradict this in his private walk, and 
the purity and gentleness of his nature were discoverable main- 
ly by the absence of all opposite qualities. The Christian 
graces are always plainly discernible in pious persons possess- 
ing such a temperament. The best men who act with more 
prominence in the exercise of high public virtue, find in con- 
nection with their love of what is right, a strong mingling of 
self-interest. Those actions which glare before the public as 
great and splendid achievements, bring after them certain 
secular rewards which corrupt the simplicity of the actor, or 
at least strongly tend to such a result. The love of gain 
stealthily insinuates itself. An eye to one’s reputation mars 
the purity of his motives. Vanity is flattered by what men say 
of such actions. But aman of shrinking and retired habits 
like Dr. Mason, is less tempted to such a mingling of selfish 
feeling with his doings. Hence, we remember in thinking of 
him: 


“The private walks, the secret acts of men, 
If noble, far the noblest of their lives.” 


These unobtrusive qualities are less liable, also, to become 
corrupted than those that come forth more abroad; as the 
fountain that bubbles up from the deep recess of a rock is more 
likely to send a pure current over its pebbly bed in that retire- 
ment, than the river is to continue pure, when it has cut a 
channel for itself in the earth for the space of a thousand miles. 

The great influence of Dr. Mason was in the pulpit. It 
would have been much more extensive, if, as we have remarked, 
the Church of Christ had placed him in the position to which 
his talents entitled him. As it is, his influence has not yet 
gone forth. It is silently wrapped up in his manuscript dis- 
courses. If the spirit of inspiration in perpetuating the influ- 
ence of the apostle Paul directed to a mindful care of “the 
parchments;’’ and if one object of such a measure was to aug- 
ment and extend the power of a wisely chosen instrument, 
another end, doubtless, was to teach us to garner up for future 
use the sanctified literature of the Church. 

It has been said by those who have looked over a large num- 
ber of the thousand manuscript sermons which Dr. Mason has 
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left, that the same general character, the same ability, style 
and finish, mark them all. Of course, some of the themes are 
of less intrinsic interest than others, but if one-half be true that 
has been intimated by those whom we consider competent to 
form a sound judgment in the case, the public ought to be 
favored with from four to eight volumes of discourses of the 
size of “ A Pastor’s Legacy.” It is true, that readers in general 
do not ask for sermons. Yet the discourses of Dwight and 
Chalmers have passed through many editions and are still 
sought. Dr. Mason’s Sermons, if we are not greatly deceived, 
will be demanded for every important public library; few 
scholars who value a pure and elevated style of English litera- 
ture, would be willing to be without them; while every young 
man in the sacred profession would be as much benefited by 
them, as specimens of a chaste, simple and effective eloquence, 
of purely evangelical character, as by any work of equal com- 
pass in the English tongue. 
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Tue poetry of Wordsworth is associated with one of the 
most remarkable revolutions in criticism, of which the annals 
of literature make mention. The Edinburgh Review, of No- 
vember, 1814, commenting upon “ The Excursion,” then just 
published in quarto, says: “ This will never do. It is longer, 
weaker and tamer than any of Mr. Wordsworth’s other pro- 
ductions, with less boldness and originality, and less even of 
that extreme simplicity and lowliness of tone which wavered so 
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prettily in the Lyrical Ballads, between silliness and pathos.”’ 
The same review in a later number* characterizes “ The White 
Doe of Rylstone,” thus: ‘ This, we think, has the merit of being 
the very worst poem we ever saw imprinted in a quarto volume ; 
and though it was scarcely to be expected, we confess, that 
Mr. Wordsworth with all his ambition, should so soon have 
attained to that distinction, the wonder may perhaps be dimin- 
ished, when we state, that it seems to us to consist of a happy 
union of all the faults, without any of the beauties which belong 
to his school of poetry. It is just such a work, in short, as 
some wicked enemy of that school might be supposed to have 
devised on purpose to make it ridiculous; and when we first 
took it up, we could not help fancying that some ill-natured 
critic had taken this harsh method of instructing Mr. Words- 
worth, by example, in the nature of those errors, against which 
our precepts had been so often directed in vain. We had not 
gone far, however, till we felt intimately, that nothing in the 
nature of a joke could be so insupportably dull ; and that this 
must be the work of one who honestly believed it to be a pat- 
tern of pathetic simplicity, and gave it out as such to the admi- 
ration of all intelligent readers.” 

These extracts from two labored critiques are but specimens 
of the reception given to Wordsworth’s poetry among the literary 
circles of Edinburgh. Every succeeding publication of the 
Lake bard was hailed with wild peals of laughter, which rang 
out from “Auld Reekie” far and wide over Great Britain. 
Even so late as 1829, a writer in Blackwood, for November of 
that year, gives an amusing sketch of a party where the “ In- 
timations of Immortality,” revered by the initiated as the reve- 
lation, was read aloud by a true disciple, in a kind of unimaginable 
chant, then peculiar to the sect. There were one or two be- 
lievers present, with a.few neophytes, and one or two absolute 
and wicked sceptics. No sooner had the recitation fairly com- 
menced, than one of the sceptics, of laughing propensities, 
‘crammed his handkerchief half-way down his throat; the 
others looked keen and composed; the disciples groaned; and 
the neophytes shook their heads in deep conviction.” The 


* No. L., October, 1815, Article iv. 
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reciter proceeded with deeper unction, till on being asked by a 
neophyte to give an explanation which he was unable to give, 
he got angry, and “roundly declared that things so out of the 
common way, so sublime, and so abstruse, could be conveyed 
in no language but their own.’’ When the reciter came to the 
words, “Fallings from us, vanishings,” the neophyte again 
timidly requested an explanation, and was informed by one of 
the sceptics, that they meant the child’s transitory gleams of a 
glorious préexistence, that fall away and vanish almost as soon 
as they appear. The obstinate neophyte only replied, in a 
tone of melancholy, “ When I think of my childhood, I have 
only visions of traps, and balls, and whippings. I never re- 
member being ‘haunted by the eternal mind.’ To be sure I 
did ask a great many questions, and was tolerably obstinate, 
but I fear these are not the ‘obstinate questionings’ of which 
Mr. Wordsworth speaks.”’ Nor was the case greatly different in 
London. The Quarterly either spoke of him slightingly, or 
what was far more cutting, did not speak of him at all; whilst 
magazines and newspapers, with numerous parodies and carica- 
tures of his peculiar, and, as was said, puerile style amused the 
laughing town. 

It was thus that Ridicule opened its formidable batteries 
against the purest-minded, most imaginative poet of the nine- 
teenth century. Meanwhile, undeterred by the laugh of Edin- 
burgh critics, or by the derisive scorn of London wits, the man 
who had felt in early life that he should be 


Else sinning greatly 
A dedicated spirit, 


continued to write volume after volume. He had a sublime 
confidence, that the clouds of misconception and the mists of 
prejudice which hung so darkly above his name and fame, would 
in time give way to the genial sunshine of a true and healthy 
criticism. Adopting as his prime literary maxim, “that every 
great and original writer, in proportion as he is great or original, 
must himself create the taste by which he is to be relished,”’* he 


* Memoirs, vol. i. p. 339. See also Essay supplementary, Wordsworth’s Works, 
p. 657. 
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labored like a true poet in patience and in hope. His confidence 
of ultimate appreciation and of glorious success, was not un- 
founded. Some of the choicest spirits of his age, foremost 
among whom was Coleridge, stood by him frora the first. Nor 
was it long before he had secured the thoughtful hearing and 
the reverent admiration of an ever-increasing cirele of friends, 
who, justly indignant that he should be made the “ butt of re- 
view, magazine, pamphlet, poem and paragraph,” entered 
warmly into his defence. The criticisms upon his poetry thus 
occasioned, are distinguished by profound analysis of the prin- 
ciples of taste and art. In confirmation of this remark we need 
but refer to the Biographia Literaria of Coleridge, the Recrea- 
tions of Christopher North, the Miscellaneous Writings of Tal- 
fourd ; and in America to the appreciative reviews of Reed, B. 
B. Edwards and Whipple. The controversy between Words- 
worth’s detractors and admirers, lasted more than a quarter 
century; but the result of it was every thing that the most 
partial friend, or the poet himself, could have asked. The 
triumph of just criticism over flippant sneer and scofling preju- 
dice was complete. The very Reviews which attacked him with 
such singular bitterness, were constrained to confess their liter- 
ary sins, and to join in the applauding shout with which the 
learned world installed him 


In the choir 
Of ever-enduring men.* 


The eritiques which were indited as merciless satires upon the 
poet were converted, in righteous retribution, into scathing 
. satires upon their authors. And now, by the voluntary suffrage 
of critics of every size and rank, with the common consent of 


* In the summer of 1839, Wordsworth was honored by the University of Oxford 
with the degree of D. C. L. He was presented to the authorities of the University 
by the Rev. John Keble, Professor of Poetry, who pronounced a beautiful eulogy 
upon him. We quote two sentences: Verum huic loco satis superque me fecisse 
arbitrabar, Academici, si semel vobis eum in memoriam revocarem: cum presertim 
is praesto sit nobis in nobili hac corona, qui unus omnium maxime poetarum, 
mores, studia, religiones pauperum collocaverit non dicam bono verum etiam ccelesti 
lumine. Ad ejus itaque viri carmina remittendos esse hoc tempore putabam, si qui 
ex intimo animo sentire vellent arcanam illam necessitudinem honeste Paupertatis 
cum Musis severioribus, cum excelsa Philosophia, immo cum sacrosancta Religione. 
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all who read, and pre-eminently of all who think, the name of 
Wordsworth is honorably conjoined with the illustrious names 
of Chaucer, Spenser, Shakspeare and Milton. 

We remember well the impression which the first reading of 
Wordsworth made upon us. We had never seen a criticism 
upon his poetry. We had never heard the cold sneers or 
warm laudations, which in opposing classes of critics, the very 
mention of his name would call forth. Indeed, we had never 
heard his name in any connection which would lead us to think 
that he might prefer a claim to the sacred appellation of poet. 
We were not unprepared, however, to feel the influence of his 
singularly calm and contemplative poetry. Born upon the 
banks of a beautiful river, and surrounded from birth by the 
most glorious scenery of our land, we had long before this 
begun to perceive in Nature “the presence and the powers of 
greatness.” We had attained that peculiar mental condition 
which Wordsworth, writing of himself, has so felicitously de- 
scribed in the celebrated “Lines composed a few miles above 
Tintern Abbey :” 


For nature then 
(The coarser pleasures of my boyish days, 
And their glad animal movements all gone by) 
To me was all in all. I cannot paint 
What then I was. The sounding cataract 
Haunted me like a passion: the tall rock, 
The mountain, and the deep and gloomy wood, 
Their colors and their forms, were then to me 
An appetite; a feeling and a love, 
That had no need of a remoter charm, 
By thought supplied, or any interest 
Unborrowed from the eye. 


This youthful impressibility had impelled us to the study of 
poetry. The gorgeous oriental fictions of Moore, the metrical 
romances of Scott, and the wonderful creations of Byron had 
been successively our admiration and delight. But these poets 
had failed to satisfy the soul. The two former were too 
thoroughly objective to meet our state of mind, and the subjec- 
tivity of the latter was too morbid and satanic to claim our 
sympathy. Burns, Thomson and Cowper had then our love, 
as they have it still. We recur with thankful pleasure, at this 
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time of writing, to the exquisite pictures of natural objects and 
kindly home-scenes which these great artists traced indelibly 
upon our mind. But there was still within us a restless sense 
of want. We turned for relief to the glorious imaginings of 
Milton, and, we may as well confess it, were utterly disappoint- 
ed. Paradise Lost was about as far above our mental condition 
as Lalla Rookh was below it. It was then, in the season of 
autumn and in our seventeenth year, that chance threw in our 
way a single volume of Wordsworth. The first piece we read, 
or at least the first that assured us we had found the true 
poetic interpreter of nature, was that written “On revisiting 
the banks of the Wye,” from which we have already quoted. 
We recall, this moment, the mute wonder with which this fine 
poem was read and re-read. It was as if the voice of an angel 
had arrested our steps amid some favorite rural scene, beside 
some flowing river or within some venerable wood, and had re- 
vealed to us the spiritualities of external nature. The worlds 
of eye and ear straightway became to us new worlds. We had 
found the light by which we could read those glorious symbols 
of the true, the beautiful and good, so abundant on the earth, 
in middle air and sky. We had found the mighty seer who 
would lead us to intelligent communion with the ‘sanctity of 
nature ;” 


With her hues, 
Her forms, and with the spirit of her forms. 


It will not, then, surprise our readers to have from us a dis- 
tinct and grateful acknowledgment of indebtedness to Words- 
worth. We owe to him not only the ability to recognize in 
Nature, 
j A presence that disturbs one with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts, 


but also the ability to read with pleasure the highest efforts of 
creative genius. He was to us the revered interpreter of 
Milton, of Shakspeare and of Spenser, and in the order we 
have named them. He led us to appreciate the imaginative 
power of Coleridge, of Shelley, and of Tennyson. Indeed, his 
mind so deeply imbued with that spiritual philosophy which is 
now pervading all the higher departments of science and of 
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art, and so gloriously endowed with that imagination, which to 
all thoughts and to all objects, 
Adds the gleam, 


The light that never was on sea or land, 
The consecration and the poet’s dream, 


was just the mind to introduce us to the mighty masters of 
English poetry. 

It was therefore no ordinary privilege to be allowed to read, 
after the Poet’s death, “The Prelude,” detailing with equal 
truthfulness and power, the growth of his mighty mind. This 
poem is as valuable from its relation to Psychology as to 
Literature. Than it, a better legacy could not possibly have 
been left to the multitudes who admire his genius, and who re- 
vere his memory. In reading it, we seem to be transported 
with him into some mysterious préexistent world where, as he 
imagines, 

Our life’s star 
Hath had its setting. 


Thence we attend him as “trailing clouds of glory” he appears 
amidst 


The presences of Nature in the sky 
And on the Earth, 


and, by flinging over them his own immortal lustres, makes 
them teem with “beauty far more beauteous” than any they 
before had shown. Following him still further on his way 
through Time, we see him led by love of Nature to intensest 
love of Man. And thus, at length, trained to become what 
Coleridge calls him, 


Friend of the wise, and Teacher of the good, 


we hear him uttering “truths which perish never;” truths 
which aim, as he, in sober prose, has written, “to console the 
afflicted; to add sunshine to daylight by making the happy 
happier; and to teach the young and gracious of every age to 
see, to think and feel, and therefore to become more actively 
and securely virtuous.’’* 


* Memoirs, vol. i. p. 333. 
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The Memoirs, published after the Prelude, furnish information 
respecting him of very different kind, and yet of the highest 
interest. If the Prelude disclose to us the growth of Words- 
worth’s mind, the Memoirs disclose to us how that mind worked 
upon the incidents of daily life, and how it made the trivial and 
the ordinary, contribute to the steady growth of his poems. Both, 
we regard as indispensable to the student who would understand 
him, and would learn the sources of his power. 

It is curious to inspect the process by which the mind of a 
true poet is developed. ‘This, in the case of Wordsworth, we 
are enabled to do with greater particularity perhaps, than in the 
case of any who preceded him. The character of the ‘“ Wan- 
derer’ in the Excursion, is, in most respects, a portrait of him- 
self. He has, moreover, recorded the origin and progress of 
his own powers, in a poem of fourteen books, which is not more 
pervaded by the poetic than by the philosophic spirit. He is 
himself, moreover, the subject of his own verse in very remark- 
able degree; and finally, he has furnished memoranda respect- 
ing the origin of each of his principal poems, which published 
in the Memoirs, leave little to desire in the way of literary history. 
It may not, therefore, be unacceptable, if, guided by himself, 
we state some principal features of that process by which he 
grew to greatness. 

Assuming, what indeed is implied in the very notion of 
a poet’s growth, that Wordsworth had 


That first great gift, the vital soul, 


we cannot but observe, how fortunate he was in his birth-place. 
The river Derwent, near which he was born, flows through a 
region of picturesque beauty: 
One the fairest of all rivers, loved 
To blend his murmurs with my nurse’s song, 


And from his fords and shallows sent a voice 
That flowed along my dreams. 


The ‘ceaseless music” of the Derwent, he testifies again, 


Composed my thoughts 
To more than infant softness, giving me 
Amid the fretful dwellings of mankind 
A foretaste, a dim earnest, of the calm 
That nature breathes among the hills and groves. 
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The whole district may be said to stand single in the world, 
for the concentration of every variety of loveliness into a com- 
pass which in extent, does not greatly tax the powers of the 
pedestrian. From the peculiar conformation of the country 
every form of mountain, rock, lake, stream, wood and plain, is 
crowded with prodigal abundance into a few square miles. 
Coleridge characterizes it as a “cabinet of beauties.” Words- 
worth, in his “ Description of the Country of the Lakes,” dwells 
with the zest and minuteness of a passionate idolatry upon 
every separate feature of the glorious landscape. 

Here seventeen of the earliest years of Wordsworth’s life were 
passed. He acquired from constant habit of out-door wander- 
ing, an irresistible passion for nature, and everywhere he went 
he received into his soul those photographic images which were 
afterwards to delight his fellowmen. These first years of rest- 
less wandering, years, as he writes of himself, 


When like a roe, 
I bounded o’er the mountains, by the sides 
Of the deep rivers, and the lonely streams, 
Wherever nature led, more like a man 
Flying from something that he dreads, than one 
Who sought the thing he loved,— 


gave hue and shape to all his after life. The beauteous forms 
of nature, received into his soul and stored away with care, 
began to stir in solitary hours, the depths of his meditative spirit. 
That spirit began to react upon nature. The sights and sounds 
of the outer world became occasions for inward visions and har- 
monies : 


An auxiliar light 
Came from his mind which on the setting sun 
Bestowed new splendor ; the melodious birds, 
The fluttering breezes, fountains that run on 
Murmuring so sweetly in themselves, obeyed 
A like dominion. 


The result of this action and reaction of nature and the mind 
respectively, was a mingled feeling of joy and love. The pas- 
sages in the Prelude and Excursion which describe this feeling, 
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are among the finest in our language. We are covetous of 
space, but we cannot resist the following quotations: 


Fine as is 
we subjoin : 


I, at this time, 
Saw blessings spread around me like a sea. 
Thus while the days flew by, and years passed on, 
From nature and her overflowing soul, 
I had received so much, that all my thoughts 
Were steeped in feeling; I was only then 
Contented, when with bliss ineffable 
I felt the sentiment of Being spread 
O’er all that moves and all that seemeth still ; 
O’er all that, lost beyond the reach of thought 
And human knowledge, to the human eye 
Invisible, yet liveth to the heart ; 
O’er all that leaps and runs and shouts and sings, 
Or beats the gladsome air; o’er all that glides 
Beneath the wave, yea, in the wave itself, 
And mighty depth of waters. Wonder not 
If high the transport, great the joy I felt, 
Communing in this sort through earth and heaven, 
With every form of creature as it looked 
Towards the Uncreated with a countenance 
Of adoration, with an eye of love. 
One song they sang, and it was audible, 
Most audible, then, when the fleshy ear 
O’ercome by humblest prelude of that strain, 
Forgot her functions, and slept undisturbed. 


the foregoing passage, it is excelled by that which 


Such was the boy—but for the growing youth 

What soul was his, when, from the naked top 

Of some bold headland, he beheld the sun 

Rise up, and bathe the world in light! He looked— 
Ocean and earth, the solid frame of earth 

And ocean’s liquid mass, beneath him lay 

In gladness and deep joy. The clouds were touched, 
And in their silent faces did he read 

Unutterable love. Sound needed none, 

Nor any voice of joy ; his spirit drank 

The spectacle; sensation, soul, and form 

All melted into him; they swallowed up 

His animal being, in them did he live, 

And by them did he live, they were his life. 
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It was thus that the poet’s soul attained toa high communion 
with nature. The colors and the forms which, at the first, 
awaked within him sentiments of the merely beautiful and 
grand, were penetrated now by “an auxiliar light” which com- 
ing from his mind and investing the external, made all without 
him instinct with sublime intelligence. This investing, inform- 
ing power of imagination impelled him to untiring intercourse 
with nature, and his memoirs and published poems show how the 
habit of early wandering became the master-habit of his life. 
In search of new forms of nature which he might surround with 
still more glorious images of elevated, supersensuous thought, 
he made frequent pedestrian tours through the greater part of 
England, Scotland and North Wales. Upon the continent he 
also travelled much, residing in France many months at an 
eventful period of political history. Such was the process by 
which the imagination of the poet was aroused by nature to an 
intense activity, and by which it grew to an amazing strength. 

But we must proceed to another step in his progress; to 
show how imagination, already awakened by nature, was sub- 
limed by a development of the truest, tenderest, loftiest 
affections of the human heart. The mother of the poet was 
no ordinary woman. Gifted with sense and feeling, she dis- 
played in the education of her children, an attractive piety 
and arare judgment. Although she died when the boy was 
but turned of eight years, yet she lived long enough to make 
an indelible impression of religious truth, and of a mother’s 
love. No reader of Wordsworth can fail to recollect the 
touching lines in the Prelude, in which he refers to her, or 
those in one of the ecclesiastical sonnets, in which he describes 
his appearance with a company of earnest, trembling boys, 
before the village pastor at Easter, to say the Catechism: 


How fluttered then thy anxious heart for me, 
Beloved mother! ‘Thou whose happy hand 
Had bound the flowers I wore, with faithful tie: 
Sweet flowers at whose inandible command 
Her countenance, phantom-like, doth re-appear ; 
O lost too early for the frequent tear, 

And ill requited by this-heartfelt sigh ! 


In all his after life, her love haunts him as a presence 
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perpetual benediction. She is to him “the heart and hinge of 
all his learnings and his loves.” 

Next to his mother’s influence in developing affection, must 
be placed the influence of his only sister. This sister was 
younger than the poet by not quite two years. She was pos- 
sessed of remarkable sensibility, in connection with singular 
sweetness and tenderness. The contrasts between brother and 
sister were precisely of that kind which result in the most 
thorough sympathy : 

My sister Emmeline and I 

Together chased the butterfly. 
A very hunter did J rush 

Upon the prey: with leaps and springs 
I followed on from brake to bush; 


But she, God love her! feared to brush 
The dust from off its wings. 


The influence which she exerted upon him was decided and 
happy. With the exception of a few years’ separation, first on 
account of their mother’s death, and next on account of his 
residence at school and college, they were inseparable compa- 
nions, to the sad day of his death. She accompanied him on 
his tours and in his daily walks. She cheered his spirits and 
beguiled him of a constitutional tendency to sadness and ab- 
straction. She calmed and soothed him by the gentlest offices, 
and at the time that he seemed disposed to plunge into the 
troubled sea of contemporary politics, she won him back to his 
quicter work. Nor can there be a question that she performed 
for him still higher service. Endowed by nature with an ex- 
quisite perception of beauty, and with a singularly retentive 
memory, she had cultivated such felicitous tact in discerning, 
and such admirable skill in describing natural objects, as to 
become quite an indispensable aid to him in poetical studies. 
As he confesses : 

She gave me eyes, she gave me ears, 

And humble cares, and delicate fears, 


A heart, the fountain of sweet tears, 
And love, and thought, and joy. 


Some of his most beautiful poems are little more than metri- 
cal versions of objects which she had seen and described. 
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Every reader of Wordsworth has, perhaps, been filled with 
admiration of the beautiful imaginative verses commencing, 


I wandered lonely as a cloud 

That floats on high o’er vales and hills, 
When all at once I saw a crowd, 

A host of golden daffodils ; 
Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 


The original of this exquisite poem is the following extract 
from the sister’s journal, which we quote to show how much he 
was indebted to her observant eye and graphic pen: “ When 
we were in the woods below Gowbarrow Park, we saw a few 
daffodils close to the water side. As we went along, there were 
more and yet more; and at last under the boughs of the trees 
we saw there was a long belt of them along the shore. I never 
saw daffodils so beautiful. They grew among the mossy stones 
about them: some rested their heads on these stones as on a 
pillow, the rest tossed and reeled, and danced, and seemed as 
if they verily laughed with the wind, they looked so gay and 
glancing.”’* Nor was Wordsworth indebted to his sister for 
the mere materiel of many of his poems, but for judicious and 
tasteful criticism. She seems early to have discovered his 
talents, and devoted her life to their development. It is cer- 
tain, too, that without the sister’s ready pen, many of his 
verses, muttered by him on the roads, or on the hills, or on the 
terrace-walks of his own garden, would have been scattered 
irrecoverably to the winds. He had, through life, an uncon- 
querable dislike to the manual labor of writing, never, indeed, 
taking up the pen unless by dire compulsion. ‘The sister, how- 
ever, made ample amends, as she was accustomed to commit to 
paper, during the evening, what her brother had elaborated 
through the day. It is not, therefore, surprising that he 
should make frequent acknowledgments of indebtedness to her. 
He is ever expressing gratitude that she who was 


The blessing of his later years, 
Was with him when a boy. 


In the year 1832, he wrote to Professor Hamilton: “ He,” 


* See the Poem, Works, p. 169. 
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(referring to Coleridge) “and my beloved sister, are the two 
beings to whom my intellect is most indebted.” Such acknow- 
ledgment is as just as it is honorable, to brother and to sister. 
But, in quickening intellect, she imparted to him what Cole- 
ridge could not impart, a wonderful depth, purity and tender- 
ness of love. The tribute to her in the eleventh book of the 
Prelude, is as eloquent as earnest thought and glowing diction 
could well make it, and we quote it without apology. He is 
describing the disastrous issues of the conflict for liberty in 
France, at the close of the last century, and the shock which 
his own moral feelings had received from them: 


Then it was— 
Thanks to the bounteous Giver of all good !— 
That the beloved sister in whose sight 
Those days were passed, now speaking in a voice 
Of sudden admonition—like a brook 
That did but cross a lonely road, and now 
Is seen, heard, felt, and caught at every turn, 
Companion never lost through many a league— 
Maintained for me a saving intercourse 
With my true self ;— 
She whispered still that brightness would return ; 
She, in the midst of all, preserved me still 
A Poet, made me seek beneath that name, 
And that alone my office upon earth ; 
And lastly, as hereafter will be shown, 
If willing audience fail not, Nature’s self, 
By all varieties of human love 
Assisted, led me back through opening day 
To those sweet counsels between head and heart, 
Whence grew that genuine knowledge, fraught with peace, 
Which, through the later sinkings of this cause,* 
Hath still upheld me, and upholds me now. 


The influence of a mother and sister in developing affection, 
was happily seconded by that of a wife and daughter, uniting 
in their characters as much of womanly purity, truth and ten- 
derness, as are ever found ina home on earth. The wife of the 
Poet had been seen by him early in life, and as early loved. 
She was his cousin, and an intimate friend of his sister. De 
Quincey describes her, a short time after her marriage, as “a 
tall young woman, with the most winning expression of benig- 


* Human liberty. 
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nity upon her features that he had ever beheld. She was 
neither handsome nor comely,” writes De Quincey, “according 
to the rigor of criticism, and was generally pronounced plain- 
looking, but the absence of the practical power and fascination 
which lie in beauty, was compensated by sweetness all but 
angelic, simplicity the most entire, womanly self-respect and 
purity of heart, speaking through all her looks, acts and move- 
ments.” We think we may safely challenge the whole of 
English literature to produce either more beautiful pictures 
of maid, wife and mother, or more exquisite delineations of 
the sanctity of marriage, of the joy of wedded love, and 
of the happiness of home, than those which Wordsworth’s 
poems contain. We are forbidden even a reference to these 
poem-pictures. We hasten to remark that the birth of his 
daughter, his second-born child, and the only daughter who 
grew to womanhood, opened in the Poet’s heart a fount of pure 
and tender feeling.* It was to this daughter, Dora, one month 
after her birth, that he addressed these lines: 


Hail to thee, 


Frail, feeble monthling ! : - bd 
On thy face 

Smiles are beginning, like the beams of dawn, 

To shoot and circulate: * * * 


Tranquil assurances that Heaven supports 
The feeble motions of thy life, and cheers 
Thy loneliness: or shall those smiles be called 
Feelers of love, put forth as if to explore 
This untried world, and to prepare thy way 
Through a strait passage, intricate and dim? 


This poetical address to the infant Dora was followed, as her 
mind and heart developed, by numerous minor pieces, which 
reflect not more the intense and growing love of the father, 
than the exquisite intellectual and moral beauty of the daughter. 

In the Triad, one of the Poet’s noblest lyrics, in which the 
daughters of Southey, Wordsworth and Coleridge are grouped 
together as the three Graces, hand entwined in hand, the por- 
trait of Dora when about twenty years of age, is thus elegantly 
drawn: 

Open, ye thickets! let her fly, 
Swift as a Thracian Nymph o’er field and height! 


* She died three years before her father. 
VoL. 11.—42 
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For she, to all but those who love her, shy, 
Would gladly vanish from a stranger’s sight ; 
Though where she is beloved and loves, as free 
As bird that rifles blossoms on a tree, 
Turning them inside out with arch audacity. 
Alas how little can a moment show 

Of an eye where feeling plays 

Tn ten thousand dewy rays ; 

A face o’er which a thousand shadows go! 
She stops—is fastened to that rivulet’s side; 
And there (while, with sedater mien, 

O’er timid waters that have scarcely left 
Their birth-place in the rocky cleft, 

She bends), at leisure may be seen 

Features to old ideal grace allied, 

Amid their smiles and dimples dignified— 

Fit countenances for the soul of primal truth ; 
The bland composure of eternal youth! 


What more changeful than the sea? 

But over his great tides 

Fidelity presides ; 

And this light-hearted Maiden constant is as he, 
High is her aim as heaven above, 

And wide as ether her good will; 

And, like the lowly reed, her love 

Can drink its nurture from the scantiest rill. 


Thus the combined influence of mother, sister, wife and 
daughter, tended powerfully to make Wordsworth préeminently 
what we hold him to be, the poet of domestic life and the 
teacher of domestic virtue. We are persuaded, that no one 
can thoughtfully read his works without perceiving that his 
leading attribute was love. The Memoirs also furnish abun- 
dant evidence that what he gave to all about him, was that 
which he most desired for himself. “Give me your love, I 
crave no other fee,” was emphatically the great sentiment of 
his life. But the love of the Poet was not confined to the forms 
of material nature, or to the circle of his own immediate family 
and friends. He loved man as man, with an intensity rarely 
equalled. The dwellers in his native valleys were simple, pas- 
toral people, far from being rich, yet not sunk in poverty, free 
from gross vices, shrewd, intelligent and honest, preserving 
many of the old customs and manners of England, and display- 
ing a character of steadiness, repose and rustic dignity. The 
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cottages of these dalesmen, receiving from time to time numer- 
ous irregular additions, and covered with an overgrowth of 
lichens and mosses, blended so insensibly into the visible scene, 
that they seemed rather to have grown than to have been built. 
The eighth book of the Prelude developes with great strength 
and beauty, the process by which, amid such scenes, the love of 
nature led to love of man: 


With deep devotion, Nature, did I feel, 

In that enormous city,* turbulent world 

Of men and things, what benefit I owed 

To thee, and those domains of rural peace, 
Where to the sense of beauty first my heart 
Was opened. * * * 

The elements and seasons as they change, 

Do find a worthy fellow-laborer there— 

Man free, man working for himself, with choice 
Of time, and place, and object; by his wants, 
His comforts, native occupations, cares 
Cheerfully led to individual ends, 

Or social, and still followed by a train 
Unwooed, unthought-of even—simplicity 

And beauty, and inevitable grace. 

For me, when my affections first were led 
From kindred, friends and playmates, to partake 
Love for the human creature’s absolute self, 
That noticeable kindliness of heart 

Sprang out of fountains, there abounding most 
Where Sovereign Nature dictated the tasks 
And occupations which her beauty adorned; 
And Shepherds were the men which pleased me first. 


Following the above beautiful lines are pictures of the pas- 
toral life, which certainly have never been surpassed. The 
Poet traces finely the stimulus which such life, and even the 
forms of the Shepherds themselves, 


Glorified 
By the deep radiance of the setting sun, 


gave to imagination, and exclaims: 


Thus was man 
Ennobled outwardly before my sight, 
And thus my heart was early introduced 


* London. 
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To an unconscious love and reverence 

Of human nature ; hence the human form 
To me became an index of delight, 

Of grace and honor, power and worthiness. 


It was unquestionably a wise arrangement of Providence 
that Wordsworth should first look 


At man through objects that were great or fair; 
First commune with him by their help. 


Such arrangement effectually secured him, as he himself con- 
fesses, 
Against the weight of meanness, selfish care, 
Coarse manners, vulgar passions, that beat in 


On all sides from the ordinary world 
In which we traffic. 


Nor was it less unquestionably a wisesarrangement, that 
Wordsworth first knew his kind, through men whose quiet lives 
and simple tastes were in keeping with the beautiful forms of 
nature, rather than through those who, pent in cities, show all 
“the deformities of crowded life.” It was thus that he was 
led to regard man, 


Earth’s rightful lord, 
Here placed to be the inheritor of heaven, 
with a reverence which few have equalled, and which none 
have ever surpassed. Investing the human soul with that 
auxiliar light which his glorious imagination imparted freely to 
all objects, he reached those lofty views of its capacity and 
destiny, which make him not more the poet of the present than 
of the future, the poet of humanity and progress to the latest 
age. ‘These views were chastened and refined by subse- 
quent contact with the world. A residence of four months 
in London, after leaving the University, and when turned of 
twenty-one, gave him opportunity to hear 


The still, sad music of humanity. 


The crowds of immortal men, 


Living amid the same perpetual whirl 

Of trivial objects, melted and reduced 

To one identity, by differences 

That have no law, no meaning, and no end, 
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affected him most deeply. But London-life was not without its 
special gifts and blessings. Imagination found here new and 
congenial elements on which to exert its plastic power. He 
was led by earnest meditation to still more elevated views of 
human nature : 


Neither vice nor guilt, 
Debasement undergone by body or mind, 
Nor all the misery forced upon my sight, 
Misery not lightly passed, but sometimes scanned 
Most feelingly, could overthrow my trust 
In what we may become. * * * * 
From those sad scenes when meditation turned, 
Lo! every thing that was indeed divine 
Retained its purity inviolate, 
Nay brighter shone, by this portentous gloom 
Set off. 


His subsequent residence in France was of still greater 
utility to him. He, in common with all the young, enthusiastic 
and highly gifted men of the time, hailed the revolution just 
then occurring, as the commencement of the golden age. In 
the very month of his landing in France, November, 1791, the 
National Assembly met. No time could possibly have been 
more opportune for the young, imaginative, thoughtful poet. 
The party of Madame Roland and the Brissotins were in the 
ascendant ; the war of La Vendée was raging ; the army was in 
favor of a constitutional monarchy ; Dumourier was minister of 
the exterior; a German army was hovering on the French 
frontier ; and popular sedition was fomented by the Girondists, 
in order to intimidate the government and overawe the crown. 
Every thing seemed full of rich promise : 


Before him shone a glorious world, 
Fresh as a banner bright unfurled 
To music suddenly : 
He looked upon the hills and plains, 
And seemed as if let loose from chains, 
To live at liberty. 


He passed a few days at Paris, listened to the harangues in 
the National Assembly and at the club of the Jacobins, gathered 
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up a stone as a relic from the ruins of the Bastille; and, as he 
confesses, 
Thus ere long 


Became a patriot ; and my heart was ail 
Given to the people, and my love was theirs. 


But the Reign of Terror began, and the reaction of it upon 
him was terrible. From the very topmost round of democratic 
sentiment and sympathy, he was suddenly plunged into pro- 
foundest depths of dread foreboding and black despair. In 
the first moment, he renounced all faith in men; relinquished 
every hope of human liberty, and yielded every remnant of his 
cherished dream of man’s perfectibility, and of the ultimate 
happiness and glory of the race. But reason and calm thought 
at length returned. He set himself 


To anatomize the frame of social life ; 


and after earnest and protracted meditation upon man’s nature 
and destiny, attained those elevated philosophic views which, 
distinguishing all his higher poetry, give substantial basis to that 
fine sentiment of humanity with which the early love of nature 
had inspired him. It was no slight blessing which he thence 
received. His sympathies gained wondrous breadth and depth, 
and from the special instance of the Revolution, he generalized 
thus finely : 


Then was the truth received into my heart, 
That, under heaviest sorrow earth can bring, 

If from the affliction somewhere do not grow 
Honor which could not else have been, a faith, 
An elevation and a sanctity, 

If new strength be not given nor old restored, 
The blame is ours, not Nature’s. When a taunt 
Was taken up by scoffers in their pride, 

Saying, “ Behold the harvest that we reap 

From popular government and equality,” 

I clearly saw that neither these nor aught, 

Of wild belief ingrafted on their names, 

By false philosophy had caused the woe, 

But a terrific reservoir of guilt 

And ignorance filled up from age to age, 

That could no longer hold its loathsome charge, 
But burst and spread in deluge through the land. 
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It is from this time, we think, that Wordsworth’s great mis- 
sion as the poet of humanity and the benefactor of the race 
may, with propriety, be dated. If before this he had ever been 
an idle dreamer, he was such no longer. Deeply impressed 
with the stern realities of human life, in especial with the woes 
and wants of his own time, he gave himself in true, sublime de- 
votion to the service and the cause of man. It was his noble 
aspiration, felt early in his life and ever felt, 


That man 
Should start out of his earthy worm-like state 
And spread abroad the wings of liberty, 
Lord of himself in undisturbed delight. 


Being “ conditioned in space,”’ we are reluctantly compelled 
to arrest, at this point, our sketch of Wordsworth’s growth to 
greatness. We will resume the theme in our next number, at- 
tempting also to show what work of permanent benefit he actu- 
ally accomplished. 





ARTICLE VI. 


1. Regeneration. By EpmMunp H. Sears. Printed for the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. Boston: Crosby, Nichols & Co. 1853. 
pp- 248. 


. Christ in Theology ; being the Answer of the Author before the 
Hartford Central Association of Ministers, October 1849, for the 
Doctrines of the Book entitled “God in Christ.” By Horace 
BusHNeELL. 1851. pp. 348. 


3. Spiritual Progress ; or Instructions in the Divine Life of the Soul. 
From the French of Fénélon and Madame Guyon. Edited by 
JAMES W. Mercatr. New York: M. W. Dodd. 1853. pp. 348. 


4. Principles of the Interior, or Hidden Life. By Proressor 
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6. Whatis Church History? A Vindication of the Idea of Historical 
Development. By Puriip Scuarr, D. D, 1846. pp. 128. 


7. The Contrast: or the Evangelical and Tractarian Systems compared 
in their Structure and Tendencies. By the Rey. Joun 8S. Stone, 
D. D., Rector of St. Paul’s Church, Brookline, Mass. Protestant 
Episcopal Society for the Promotion of Evangelical Knowledge. 
1853. 

8. The Church of Christ not an Ecclesiasticism. By Henry JAMES. 
1854. pp. 72. 

9. The Complete Works of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. With an in- 
troductory Essay upon his Philosophical and Theological Opinions. 
Edited by Proressor Suepp. In seven volumes. New York: 
Harpers, 1853. 


10. A System of Moral Science. By Laurens P. Hickox, D. D. 
Union College. Schenectady: G. Y. Van Debogert. London: John 
Chapman. Philadelphia: C. G. Henderson & Co. 1853, pp. 481. 


THERE are three ways in which we may meet the spiritual 
extravagances of our time. ‘The first is to fall in with them 
and try to make oneself famous in that way. There is a philo- 
sophy of so profound depth and such intuitional insight, that it 
can find coherence, esoteric meaning, intense vitality, and a truth 
comprehensive of all truth, in Spinoza, Hegel, Carlyle, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, Channing, “The Conflict of Ages,’ Dr. Bush- 
nell, Mohammed, Henry James and Emanuel Swedenburg. I¢ 
boggles a little at Theodore Parker, Andrew Jackson Davis and 
Joseph Smith, Jr.; but, on the whole, can see a fiery iridescence 
in them, which glimmers and shimmers into radiance, and 
brings out a “‘reminiscential evocation” of the central verity. 
This same philosophy finds truth also at the other pole 
of the magnet; in Brownson and Pusey, Newman and Arch- 
deacon Wilberforce, Schaff and Nevin, Fénélon and Madame 
Guyon. The world has been shallow, philosophy bald, reli- 
gion an alternate febrility and platitude. We now inaugurate 
the historic Life and the organic Church; the deep stillness of 
meditation and the strength and sweetness of a profound and 
mystic quietude. The little accidents of the evolution of Pan- 
theism and Popery at the two poles, cannot be helped; mind 
must have its sway, and the interior inspiration of the heart 
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and the reason must not be balked. An Ignatius Loyola, or 
a John of Leyden, has now a rare chance for a niche in his- 
tory. 

The second way is, like Horatius Cocles, to fight the whole 
army. And of this plan there are two methods. One is 
the skiamachia, or shadow-fight; the stout denial that there is 
any law of unity or relation in the entire movement. The 
men of this kind say, that there have always been errorists, and 
always will be; that there is no telling where they will break 
out, nor what absurdities they will hold; that one thing is as 
likely to turn up as another; and that the whole business, new 
philosophy, new divinity, new schemes of philanthropy, and all 
other new notions, are one grand humbug. This plan has the 
great advantage of being comprehensive. It is rather incon- 
sistent with railroads, the electric telegraph and Layard’s Nine- 
veh, all of which are new things; but, as these are palpable, 
all that is necessary is to deny the value of everything new not 
cognizable by the senses, and they are again on firm ground. 
The second anti-progressive division admits the strength of the 
movement, but gives it over wholesale to Apollyon. It is 
heresy and infidelity, one or the other, or both mixed. And if 
a comprehensive maxim is needed, we have it; “ what is new in 
it is not true, and what is true is not new.” What a world of 
thinking is thus saved! What a gentle glow of self-compla- 
cency kept up! What a fine flavor of respectability in being 
80 conservative ! 

The third of these methods says; where there is so much 
smoke, there must be some fire. So immense a current must be 
obeying some law; so vast a variety of facts, theoretical and 
practical, in the theological, philosophical, historical, biogra- 
phical, poetical domains of thought; so great a multitude of 
minds set upon similar things, common people on the one hand, 
and what is remarkable, on the other, many of the very finest 
minds of the age; so general a sense, coming up from every 
direction, of the need of new investigations; so much wisdom 
and so much absurdity, such refined conception, such gross non- 
sense; in fine, such an apparently unexpected, and—taking human 
nature as it is—unnatural a rush in the direction of spirituality ; 
all this indicates something extraordinary. It ought to be care- 
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fully examined. It ought to be understood. If these are living 
forces, let them have field and scope; if this is the dawn of a 
more spiritual time, let us welcome it; if a philosophy which 
will better express our religion and give it more power, let us 
know it; if it is a delusion of the author of lies, let us find the 
way to meet it promptly, and crush it. 

The truth is, we are in the midst of an antagonism. It is 
the shock of the meeting between the triumphant materialism 
that has realized itself in the steam engine, the cotton factory, 
the California gold and “manifest destiny” of America, and a 
spiritualism, which, at first no bigger than a man’s hand, has 
moved on its way with the invincibility characteristic of the 
time and the race, until materialism is obliged to look to itself. 
Spiritualism, catching the extravagance of every thing else in 
America, is not content to be a power merely ; it demands to rule. 
It is time its bearings were taken and its claims analyzed. 

If there is anything that we reviewers can do that is useful, 
it is the interpreting for men the tendencies of the times. If 
anything is satisfactory to a man who thinks at all, it is the 
classifying for him the movements of his age, and enabling him 
to see how that which he supposed to be a chaos, is the result 
of a law. 

This law may be many ways, and in many movements, more 
or less clearly expressed. The expressions, however, are not 
so material. The interest lies in the fact that such a law is 
manifesting itself in many ways, and that it has a significance 
deep as the heart of humanity, and noble as the designs 
of the Infinite Lawgiver. 

It is beginning to be understood that no man is fit to write 
history, who does not recognize in it, connections stretching 
from age to age: that he who does not see in it a philosophy, 
sees men but as trees walking. Niebuhr, whom it does one 
good to read for his insight, quotes a remark that might be 
taken as a key to all true history: “It is thought that at length 
people will come to read ancient history as if it had really hap- 
pened.” Another remark of his is most germain to our pur- 
pose: “We stand at the very threshhold of a new era in the 
history of antiquity. In all its details, the ancient world will 
acquire a fresh reality, and fifty years hence, essays will appear 
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on the history of these nations, compared with which our present 
knowledge is like the chemistry, such as it was a hundred years 
before the time of Berzelius.’’* 

It is not, perhaps, so fully recognized, that as God governs 
all things, and all the race are connected, He impresses at once 
one great tendency upon men, and that the pulse of humanity 
thus beats together. The man who understands and can use 
these tendencies, is the one who is prepared, on a grand scale, 
to do good. 

No sensible person thinks that Peter the Hermit could have 
roused Europe, unless there had been a tendency in the moral 
atmosphere to that form of enthusiasm, and Hildebrand and 
Luther were at least as much exponents of their time, as mould- 
ers of it. However it may gratify human vanity to suppose 
great minds to be world-controllers, yet the quiet observer 
knows that the world-controller is at least as much a shrewd 
observer of mental currents. 

A tendency like an epidemic, a black-death or cholera, may 
be merely deadly, of the nature of pure infliction; or it may be 
salutary, resting on deep grounds, indicating one of the forward 
steps in the world’s progress. Universal in its influence, its 
manifestations may be here philosophic, there grotesque, here 
mingling with the deep things of religion, there casting an un- 
real look over the most solid truth. In short, the very varieties 
of manifestation and its motley character, is the proof of the 
universality of the tendency. 

The word “ spiritual” will occur so often in this Article, that 
we will begin with a definition. By “ spiritualism’ we mean, 
that which comes nearest to the spirit or essence of a thing, 
that which finds its heart, or isca. In philosophy, it exalts the 
soul over matter; in religion, it seeks whatever brings God and 
man into most intimate union; in everything it searches out 
life. It may miss these; it may run wild; with such depraved 
minds as ours it may become heretical ; it may need strict regi- 
men; but still this, as we have defined it, is its ideal. 

We will show how men, with greater or less success, are 
“feeling after” this; that they are dissatisfied with superficiali- 


* Niebuhr’s Ancient History, i. 99. 
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ties, and that he who would gain the public mind in future, must 
set this aim high before him. 

A most remarkable work is Mr. Sears’ “ Regeneration.” It 
bears this imprimatur: “ The following Treatise was written 
at the request of the Executive Committee of the American 
Unitarian Association, who earnestly commend it to public 
attention. As individuals they may not concur in every opinion 
advanced, nor adopt every verbal expression employed by the 
writer, but they unanimously and cordially approve of the great 
thoughts and principles that form the basis of the work, and of 
the spirit and temper in which it is written. They publish it 
because they believe that the clearness and strength with which 
it states and enforces the great practical doctrines of Christian- 
ity, and the beauty and power with which tt portrays and recom- 
mends the profoundest religious experience, will secure and 
reward a thorough study.” 

We knew there were two parties among Unitarians, and that 
the better one was reaching towards something warmer and 
more evangelical than the dry husks of old fashioned ration- 
alism; but we were not prepared for this book. It formally 
discusses human depravity and the method of salvation. Mr. 
Sears says, “‘These are the topics which we now approach, and 
we do it in the persuasion that they underlie all our business 
and all our theologies, and that * * they never pressed more 
urgently upon the common mind than now.” 

Three theories of depravity are mentioned. The first is that 
of the Westminster Confession, as Mr. Sears understands it, 
which need not detain us, as he rejects it. The second is the 
Pelagian theory, which he states clearly, and rejects in the fol- 
lowing extraordinary terms: .“‘ May we suggest that it is a survey 
of human nature only upon the surface, without sounding its 
mystic and troubled deep? Hence those who adopt it so often 
recede from it, as the mysteries that lie within, successively re- 
veal themselves. Hence a church formed around this as one of 
its central principles, will seldom retain that class of minds 
whose habits of thought are ascetic or introspective, or whose 
deep and surging sensibilities demand some potent voice to 
guide and to soothe them, some light to explain their dark and 
terrible on-goings.”” His own theory of depravity is, we hesi- 
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tate not to say, one of the most fearful ever broached. He thus 
states its foundation-principle: “ Transmissive dispositions and 
proclivities to evil, coming down along a line of tainted ancestry, 
and gathering strength and volume on their way by every gene- 
ration that transmits them, is a fact that is universal, and so an 
irreversible law of human descent.” The head of the race sinned 
and so introduced evil, which, grown into habit and propensity 
to wrong, ever increasing and deepening, tainted all mankind, 
and by a kind of geometrical progression went on from bad to 
worse in the entirerace. Then each great division of men had 
its own separate depravity, or bad character, which formed its 
general characteristic, superadded to the general depravation of 
the entire race; each nation had its own special vice; each 
family its own; for a terrible organic law binds each to each, 
until development becomes only the outflow of evil. Nor was 
it only the original depravity of the first father, or the several 
heads of subdivisions, that was perpetuated ; but acquired vices 
took on successively, hereditary forms, and so entered into the 
fearful stream. Adam “sinned, and there alas! began the 
work of the degradation of the species; the balance between 
good and evil began to dip the wrong way, his successors kept 
adding to the weight, sin became more facile with every genera- 
tion, till the scale came heavily down. And this is THE FALL 
OF MAN. Or, to seek an image which will perhaps give us at 
once the apostle’s unclouded meaning: He regards the race in 
its totality, as an organic whole, as making one orb of being. 
With the first man’s sin it began to dip into darkness, and the 
line of shade encroached upon it till it hung in disastrous 
eclipse.’”’* 

And this is the theology that complains of the gloominess of 
Calvinism! Adsthetic and graceful Unitarianism has surely 
reached an unlooked-for point in self-consciousness. It is grap- 
pling with the deepest problems of our nature. The result can- 
not but be auspicious. 

On the subject of the necessity of Divine power to renew 
human nature, the book is very explicit. Pantheism is first 
utterly repudiated: ‘“‘ We know of no spiritual influence which 
is not the outbreathing life of a living person. Out of man and 


* Regeneration, pp. 57-8. 
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above man, out of nature and above nature, is the Divine 
Person.”* ‘The mission of Christianity was not development, 
but ve-construction.” “That man has the power of originating 
truth and goodness, is one of the illusions of his own pride.” 

The writer in bringing in his theology of the Mediator, uses 
language that thrills along the nerves of every Christian man. 
One involuntarily asks, what kind of Unitarianism is this? 
‘“‘No finite power and influence can create us anew. No models 
of human virtue, however pure and perfect, are to regenerate 
and save us. Christ has placed before me an example of human 
perfection, and told me to follow in his steps. And is that 
all? If that de all, it were like standing on the shore and 
helping a drowning man by merely shouting to him to rise and 
walk the waves. In our fallen, sinful state, it is not first and 
chiefly an example, that we want. We want God. We want 
Divine succor and influence, coming within us with creative 
power, not primarily to bring us into conformity with some 
model, but to revive the Divine image within us.” 

““Whatever, then, may be the mode of union between the 
human and the Divine in the person and history of Jesus 
Christ—and we shrink from applying the scalpel of our meta- 
physics to the Divine nature—this one truth stands bold and 
prominent in the entire history of the incarnation, that the 
human was so overlaid, controlled, and possessed by the Divine, 
that the Saviour is without reserve, ‘God with us.’ The Divine 
inlays all his words and actions, so that they are the undoubted 
expositions of the eternal wisdom and love. Christ had no 
human father, and was not inspired after birth, but the effluence 
of the Divine nature formed the inmost principle of his natural 
being, so that his most common words and works, had their 
ground in the ingenerating Divinity. 

“Tt is this new dispensation of the Holy Spirit, which makes 
Christiani* ~ the sovereign energy in renovating society, and 
changing the condition of mankind. Jesus Christ was announced 
as that being who should baptize with the Holy Ghost and with 
fire. Wo sect or body of men, that has received Christianity only 


* Ibid. p.20. At the same time there is a foolish misunderstanding of the doctrine 
of the Personality of the Holy Spirit. 
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as an abstract system of faith and morals, and its Founder only 
as an historical person, leaving out the living Christ as the ever 
present medium of the Divine energy, has ever won for itself a 
place in history, as one of the great motive forces of human 
progress.” 

This then is Mr. Sears’ theory of Regeneration; the power 
of the Holy Spirit, or the Divine energy, through the risen 
Saviour, is poured into the soul, and it leads a new life by con- 
tinual accessions of heavenly influence. 

We do not attempt to reconcile theology like this, with the 
denial of the doctrine of the Trinity. What is obvious in it is, 
that spiritual feeling is sweeping away the cold, hard dogmas 
of old rationalism. 

It is not surprising, that Unitarianism of this form should be 
deeply interesting to a man like Dr. Bushnell. His mind is 
one of no common force or compass. Original, imaginative, 
shrewd, cultivated, comprehensive, naturally at least, ambitious, 
it is not strange that he should make an impression upon the 
American Church. His is one of those active, versatile, out- 
looking natures which the atmosphere of an age, especially 
such an atmosphere as that of ours, would reach soonest. We 
do not know when we have been so much struck with any thing 
as with an oration of Dr. Bushnell’s, delivered to the Phi Beta 
Kappa, at Cambridge, and which we have seen, for the first 
time, among his publications, in a recent collection we made 
of them, for careful study. He declines giving any name to his 
theme, but it appears to be Work and Play. From this appa- 
rently slight germ, springs a whole forest of beauty, and we 
desire by it to characterize a little our admiration of Dr. Bush- 
nell’s genius, where it can be done without any even apparent 
approval of heresy. 

Take, for instance, an illustration or two of beautiful writing 
—fine style: 


“ Or passing to some quiet shade, meditating still on this care-worn life, 
playing still internally with ideal fancies and desires unrealized, there re- 
turns upon him there, in the manifold and spontaneous mimicry of nature, 
a living show of all that is transpiring in his own bosom,—in every flower, 
some bee humming over his laborious chemistry, and loading his body with 
the fruits of his toil,—in the slant sunbeam, populous nations of motes quiv- 
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ering with animated joy, and catching, as in play, at the golden particles of 
the light with their tiny fingers.” 

“Poetry, therefore, is play, as distinguished from prose, which is work. 
Hence, too, poetry is distinguished from prose by a certain quality that we 
call rhythm. For when a man thinks or acts for an end ulterior, suggested 
by self-love, then the drag of his end, being towards himself, makes a speci- 
ality of him,—he is a mote in the great universe, centered in itself and not 
in the sun, and pulling to get something to or into itself; therefore, he is 
out of rhythm in his feeling, and the music of the stars will not chime with 
him. But when he lets go his private want or end, to play, then he is part 
of the great universe under God, as the mountains of the world, having a 
certain secret law of rhythm in their moulds and granite masses, take up 
the discordant sounds of horns or screaming voices, part the discords, toss 
the silvery harmonies about in reduplicating beats of echo, and fine away 
the notes till they seem vibrations of spirit, pulsing still, after the air is 
silent,—so when a man falls under inspiration from God and his worlds, and 
begins to play, his soul forthwith becomes a tuneful creature, his thoughts 
submit to the universal rhythmic laws, and when he speaks, he sings.” 


See now how shrewd the poet-orator becomes: 


‘ Work, is activity for an end; play, activity as an end. Another form 
of the distinction is made out, and one that is more accurately adapted to 
philosophic uses, by saying that work is done by a conscious effort of will, 
and that play is impulsive, having its spring in some inspiration, or some 
exuberant fund of life back of the will. 

“The passion for money is allowed to be a sordid passion,—one that is 
rankest in the least generous and most selfish of mankind; and yet a con- 
viction has always been felt, that it must have its heat in the most central 
fires and divinest affinities of our nature. The whole race is at work to 
get rid of work; drudging themselves to-day in the hope of play to-morrow. 
This is that sacra fumes, which, misconceiving its own unutterable long- 
ings after spiritual play, proposes to itself the dull felicity of cessation. 

“In like manner, the passion of our race for war, and the eager admira- 
tion yielded to warlike exploits, are resolvable principally into the same 
fundamental cause. * * We understand well enough that war is not good 
economy. But we cannot live on work. We must have courage, inspira- 
tion, greatness, play. It is at least some comfort, that we do not mean quite 
as badly in these wars as some men say. We are not in love with murder, 
we are not simple tigers in feeling, and some of us come out of battle with 
kind and gentle qualities left. We only must have our play.” 


Dr. Bushnell’s peculiar opinions are set forth mainly in three 
books, called “God in Christ,” ‘Christ in Theology,” and 
‘Views of Christian Nurture, and of subjects adjacent there- 
’ making about a thousand pages of matter. There is a 
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great deal of repetition, but on the whole, there is so much 
originality, sprightliness and mental activity, that they are not 
hard reading. We do not think they are obnoxious to the 
charge of obscurity, or of wilful concealment of meaning. Dr. 
B.’s position is certainly intelligible. The following remarks 
may enable the reader to understand it. 

Like almost all the new theories of our times, this one aims at 
spirituality, or getting near the heart of things ; understand- 
ing more of their essence, meaning, dynamic force, rationale, 
virtue and object. Like almost every thing that becomes pro- 
minent in America just now, it is vastly extravagant, and very 
dangerous. Dr. Bushnell may be preserved by his former 
training, but his disciples, if he should have any, would start 
without fixed principles, and might fall into almost any folly. 

The most general classification of all cultivated mind is into 
logical and organic, and Aristotle and Bacon may stand for 
the first class, Plato and Coleridge for the second. They are 
radically distinct, and find it troublesome to understand each 
other. Dr. Bushnell is very emphatically of the second of 
these classes, and is unwarrantably contemptuous of the first, 
not understanding its great value, especially as a counter-check 
to the intuitive. To use an old figure, human beings to be 
strong, like Antzeus, must touch mother-earth often. 

Hence one of the two prominent Bushnell characteristics is 
the despising of logic in his science. The best excuse that can 
be offered for him is, that there is hardly an attempt to make 
his system cohere logically. He believes whatever strikes him 
in an imaginative way, as if he were a perfect and an infinite 
being, who had but to think and feel, in order to think and feel 
truly. The other characteristic is an all-pervading impression, 
touching the imperfection of human language in its application 
to the spiritual and infinite. There is a good deal of truth 
here—run mad. Human language is, undoubtedly, the tran- 
script of human nature, and is used for the expression of our 
wants, views and feelings. That very large portions of it are 
figurative is also true, and that all our expressions of the Infi- 
nite are exceedingly imperfect. But it does not follow from 
this that language is mere babble or jangle, and that an intel- 
ligible proposition cannot be got out of it, even in the domain 

VoL, 11.—43 
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of the spiritual. If we say, “ God is an infinite, eternal Spirit,” 
other men may not gain perfectly definite conceptions from this, 
but they certainly may understand that our creed is, that the 
Almighty is without body, having no finite limits, and without 
beginning or end; and there is enough in that creed to convict 
any one of heresy—however esthetic or fine-spun, or learned 
about mode and figure, the infinite and absolute, he may be— 
who says that the Almighty has a body like ours, or began to 
exist in time, or is not every where. 

Dr. Bushnell’s opinion appears to be, that the Trinity, so to 
speak, is a Theophany not a Theosophy, that it is revealed for 
practical purposes, and not to gratify curiosity, or the love of 
science. What is known is, that there are three aspects of God 
in the plan of Redemption; three manifestations of God; 
three ways in which God is to be realized by us. Is there 
nothing back of this in the Divine essence, eternally corres- 
pondent to the Three of time? There is eternal development, 
gencration, procession, as Son and Holy Spirit, says Dr. Bush- 
nell. But are there eternal hypostases, persons, Three zn the 
ground of the Divine Nature? This he neither affirms nor 
denies, though the bearing of the books is against it. 

Dr. Bushnell also obviously doubts whether our Saviour has 
a human soul, and is not prepared to affirm that the Divine 
Nature cannot suffer. 

His theory of the Atonement, we must say, seems to discard 
almost everything like a real Atonement, and is utterly unsat- 
isfactory to the sincere Christian. There is indeed an elaborate 
attempt to find something in the common views of Atonement 
deeper, more esoteric, more intensely philosophical, more spirit- 
ual than was ever before imagined, not in the way of realizing 
it in the heart more earnestly, which is a quite possible and 
most desirable attainment, but an endeavor to dive down into 
the depths of an intuition hitherto unapproachable. To our 
consciousness it is a painful and utterly unsuccessful attempt. 

It is quite obvious, we think, that Dr. Bushnell had con- 
ceived the idea of converting the Unitarians, by fusing their 
views and those of the Orthodox together, in the crucible of a 
profounder philosophy, by dissolving scriptural truth, so to 
speak, in an oriental atmosphere. The Unitarians of New 
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England, it will be remembered, include a very considerable 
part of its intelligence, wealth and refinement. There is an 
enchantment about these circles at Boston and Cambridge, 
intensified by literature and fashion, and glittering with beauty, 
which cannot well be realized in other parts of the country. 
Unitarianism has not penetrated the wealth and enterprise of 
New York, the polished calmness of Philadelphia, the political 
influences of Washington, the mobile courtesy of Charleston. 
Literature is not so much a power, out of New England, as 
within it. It were a great feat of spiritual ambition, not to 
speak of nobler motives, to bring in, on the deep current of 
Platonism, a compromise, that, melting New Haven and Cam- 
bridge together, might reunite all the Congregational churches, 
and present the finest essence of New England mind and char- 
acter, blended in religion, upon the profoundest grounds of 
philosophy.* Thus, one of the discourses in the book called 
“God in Christ,” was delivered at Cambridge, to the Divinity 
School. It is upon the Atonement, and is a kind of ultimate in 
the way of compromise, a method of doctrinal torture of a most 
transcendent kind, intended to show Harvard how a man may 
hold a Calvinistic Atonement, so as to be almost an xesthetie Uni- 
tarian. In fact, Bushnell and Sears appear almost to touch hands. 

We quote the view of the Atonement, so far as the passion of 
our Saviour is concerned, contained in the Cambridge Sermon, 
which of course softens every thing to a position as near the 
Unitarian as may be: “My doctrine is summarily this; that ex- 
eluding all thoughts of a penal quality in the life and death of 
Christ, or of any divine abhorrence to sin, exhibited by sufferings 
laid upon his person ; also, dismissing as an assumption too high 
for us, the opinion that the death of Christ is devised for some 
governmental effect on the moral empire of God in other worlds 
—excluding points like these, and regarding every thing done 


* It will be observed, that we have refrained from entering at all, in the present 
Article, into the discussion of these questions as they are agitating the English 
mind, though in truth, they are the great questions of the time in England. We 
cannot forbear, however, calling the attention of our readers to Mr. Maurice’s recent 
work—* Theological Essays”—for which he was deprived of his professorship in 
King’s College. The second edition is dated, December 9, 1853, and has just been 
re-issued by Redfield. It lies quite in the line of our discussion, and is a remark- 
able jinger-post of the times. 
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by him, as done for expression before us, and thus for effect in 
us, he does produce an impression in our minds of the essential 
sanctity of God’s law and character, which it was needful to 
produce, and without which any proclamation of pardon would 
be dangerous, any attempt to subdue and reconcile us to God, 
ineffectual. Meantime, it may comfort some to add, that he 
does by implication or inferentially, express in all that he 
does the profoundest abhorrence to sin; for, if he will endure 
so much to resanctify his law and renew us in the spirit of it, 
how intensely signified is the abhorrence of his nature to the 
transgression of his law—more intensely than it would be by 
the punishment even of us all.” 

Beside this, there is the representation of sacrifice, which 
Dr. Bushnell calls the ALTAR Form of Christianity. Let us 
see if we can get his precise idea: Men need to know and feel 
that God is the affectionate Father of the Universe, but yet its 
Governor, upholding law; and they, the masses imperatively, 
and all men to a great extent, need to be drawn, through the 
senses, artistically, to God. The Almighty, by the drama of 
the Jewish sacrificial ritual, culminating in the scenes of 
Gethsemane and Calvary, has, with great skill, presented the 
appearance of a sacrifice, which makes a powerful impression 
of certain facts touching law, sin, pardon and our relation to 
him. 

One shudders at this; a kind of shivering sensation runs 
through our nerves, at the idea of so terrible a lowering of the 
Great Central Fact of the Universe. Something rises from the 
profoundest depths of our nature against this thing, as the 
Scripture view of Atonement. And accordingly, Dr. Bushnell 
is not making disciples. The utmost yet, is merely an attempt 
to save him from a conviction for heresy. He cuts too near 
the heart. We cannot bear the quivering of the inner flesh 
of our religion, laid bare so ruthlessly. We cannot bear that 
our Church should be fitted up as a theatre, and our God 
(ah! horrible!) represented as a skillful stage-manager. The 
most literal form of limited Atonement is as far above this, as 
heaven is above earth. 

But in continuing our glance over the theology of America, 
can we find any common ground in Nevinism and Puseyism, 
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with Sears and Bushnell? At first blush there seems diversity 
enough. The one seems to care little for form or government; 
theology, philosophy, life, spirit, are the watchwords; deep in- 
ternal feeling informing the soul, the grand aim. Dr. Bush- 
nell’s favorite text, which seems to have more in it for him than 
any other passage in Scripture; the text on which his three 
famous discourses at New Haven, Andover and Cambridge are 
all founded; is 1 John i. 2, ‘For the life was manifested, and 
we have seen it, and bear witness, and show unto you that 
eternal life which was with the Father, and was manifested 
unto us.” The word church occurs with singular infrequency 
in their books. They hardly ever think of illustrating by the 
sacraments. 

On the other hand, Nevin, Pusey, and their schools, seem 
saturated with the idea of organization, ecclesiasticism, the 
body of Christ, the Church. But, after all, the virus has only 
taken on the other arm. The philosophy is the same. And 
so subtle a thing is philosophy, that, like a chronic disease 
in the system, it is always breaking out, and sometimes at 
points quite unexpected. To talk at and against philosophy, 
or to speak as though highly cultivated men could be with- 
out one, is the sheerest absurdity; it is like the question 
whether a city shall have water or air; practical men do not go 
into that, they try to get the most limpid water and the purest 
air. Philosophy is not so much truth, as the means of truth; 
rightly called by Aristotle and Bacon an Organon; a subtle 
and intense way of thinking ; the congeries or rather interpene- 
trating crystal-shootings of a man’s maxims, (maxima, greatest 
things), which, we know, form a solid mass many feet thick, after 
awhile, if the air is keen enough; it is indeed the all-pervading 
atmosphere men breathe. Like the man who did not know he 
had been talking prose all his life, men are often wrought by 
their ministers into a philosophic system without knowing it ; 
to be practically unphilosophic is simply to be ignorant. The 
finer and stronger minds of a country, therefore, must see, 
above all, to its philosophy; must prepare the moulds of thought 
into which are run the excited and fused religion, politics, busi- 
ness, fashion, national and family feeling of the land. 

Popery is an enormous and fearful fact. Let us state our 
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estimate of it, lest there might be some misapprehension of 
our other views. We will put a constraint upon ourselves, 
and try to make our statement in the simplest language we 
can command. 

It is our opinion that Popery is the worst thing that has ever 
had an organized existence on earth. We believe it is the 
Mystery, Babylon the great, of the Apocalypse; we believe 
this thing, miscalled a Church, is drunken with the blood of 
the saints, and with the blood of the martyrs of Jesus, and 
when we see her, we wonder with great admiration. And we 
should esteem it a light calamity to lay a child of ours in the 
grave, compared with secing it drawn within the circles of this 
fearful Maelstrom. 

If we be asked whether we suppose that any man, even & 
Borgia, was ever as bad as this system, we reply that it is im- 
possible for any one, still human, to be so bad, and that there 
have been persons connected with it, and there still are, of 
almost every degree of vice and virtue. Myriads of the people 
do not understand the system, multitudes even of the priests 
are only subordinates, no living man is powerful enough or 
diabolical enough to work it to the full. Nature will assert her 
claim, under any system, to somewhat noble, refined and tender 
in man, aid the Gospel of Christ, mixed with it, sometimes 
wondrously strikes through the reek to the hearts of men. 
That, too, which is only intended to be the esthetic, sometimes 
becomes the devout, and the soul, thirsting after God, finds 
refreshment in that which was only intended to allure to de- 
struction. Besides, in Protestant countries, the counterfeit 
must be made very like the genuine truth, and thus unwittingly, 
men are led to the cross and saved. 

What can there be, it may be asked, in such a system, at- 
tractive to cultivated, able, sincere, pious men? What course 
of thought could have led them to view it with any feeling but 
abhorrence ? 

The condition of Protestantism, Dr. Nevin supposes, as a whole, 
is not satisfactory to thinking men. We, indeed, become so ac- 
customed to an abnormal condition of things, that we forget the 
ideal, and subside into a kind of uneasy contentment with things as 
they are. But there are men who are not satisfied unless they see 
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things in their principles, who are not content with half-exist- 
ences. No one can look comprehensively over the Protestant 
Church without observing that there is a great want of some 
unifying power, that the tendency is to still increasing schism, 
and that, by present processes, there seems no likelihood of the 
fulfilment of our Saviour’s communion prayer. 

It is remarkable that this mode of thinking, in Dr. Nevin’s 
mind, is entirely dissociated from Episcopacy. His present ten- 
dencies are not, it seems, by his own account, Popish.* Feel- 
ing that the eyes of the whole world are upon him, and only 
anxious for “foemen worthy of his steel,” he keeps up a most 
extraordinary clatter, reminding one very much of the noise 
made when housewives are operating on the tympanum of bees 
to cause them to swarm. The German Reformed Church, un- 
der the infliction, represent, with tolerable accuracy, bees at 
their wits’ end. Some of them shake their heads, and do not 
like it; some would follow Dr. Nevin, if they only knew what 
it was all about; a few are warm and, in some sort, intelligent 
recruits; the mass, with true German conservatism, just stay 
where they are, thinking it will all come right some-how, when 
the storm has blown over. To represent them, as a body, to 
be doing as follows, is really too amusing : 

“ And now right in the midst of the critical pass, (sc. ‘ the 
Thermopyle of the whole Catholic controversy,’) and at this 
time préeminent among its defenders, appears the small band 
of our German Reformed Church, heroically contending for the 
original principles and maxims of the Reformation. She does 
not pretend to settle positively the form in which the claims of 
the Church question are to be set in harmony with the cause 
of Protestantism; but she feels the claims themselves to be 
real, and cannot consent to have the Gordian knot of their 
adjustment hewn asunder by the rationalistic axe of a scepti- 
cism which seeks to destroy both Church and Creed together, 
with one and the same blow. She is not prepared yet to yield 
the point to Romanism, as so many sects around her seem 
ready to do, that Protestantism is constitutionally unchurebly ; 
that it runs necessarily into Puritanism,” Xc., Xe. 

We do not think, that beyond a clique—enlarging how? 


* Mercersburg Review, Jan. 1854, “The Dutch Crusade.” 
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ever, we fear, and gathering in the young men from the 
institutions predominated over by Drs. Nevin and Schaff— 
the German Reformed Church know much about the matter; 
but the above sentences, with multitudes more of like tenor, 
show, we presume, Dr. Nevin’s present position. This is not 
a matter of small consequence. He is a man of no common 
intellect. Enamored of the German methods of thought, satu- 
rated with the spiritual tendency of the time, wholly absorbed 
in the organic theory of the Church, and, superadding to all, 
the intense practicality of the Anglo-Saxon, determined to 
actualize his ideal, he was invited by the unsuspecting German 
Reformed Church to guide her theologizing. He has done it 
with a vengeance. Let our readers keep in mind the thread 
along which our crystals form ; that the American mind is, at 
present, extravagant in almost all its developments. Dr. Nevin 
is a philosophic, esthetic, learned, deeply meditative, Germano- 
American theological leader—half-wild. 

Let us gather up his theory. The Church is the Body of 
Christ. It is singular how, sometimes, an immense theory, 
with wide-reaching consequences, springs mainly from a figure. 
Thus almost the entire theory of Dr. Bush on the Resurrection, 
appears to have arisen from the crysalis and butterfly. The 
Church is the Body of Christ, says Dr. Nevin, in this sense, 
that the life of Christ flows into the Church as an organic 
whole. Hence, just as an individual man has life and growth, 
so has the Church, asa totality. Asa Christian must constant- 
ly grow in grace and preparation for heaven, so must the 
Church make progress. It may appear to retrograde, but the 
retrogression is only apparent. Hence, even in the dark ages, 
the Church was advancing. The Reformation was the tree, 
but the roots were growing and strengthening during the 
winter. 

Of course, the Church being the complement of Christ, its 
decisions are of authority. The right of private judgment has 
been carried to a licentious extent. The Apostles’ Creed is 
awfully venerable. It is the faith of the entire Church when 
visibly one. ‘Faith must precede knowledge, and not the 
‘everse.” ‘Theology is a living process in the life of the 
Church.” ‘Science so rooted in the realities of faith, can 
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accomplish its growth only as it remains perpetually bound to 
the authority of the past.” 

With such a theory of the Church, there is naturally united 
very high views of the Sacraments. <A book of 256 pages, 
called “The Mystical Presence,” gives us these. The bread 
and wine in the Holy Supper are not, indeed, transubstantiated, 
but the “glorified humanity of Christ” is present, not indeed 
in a fleshly, but in a “dynamic” manner. Dr. Nevin contends 
with great earnestness, that all the symbols of the Reformed 
Church proper, Genevan, Scottish, French, German, Belgic, 
Dutch, contain this idea. 

We think that here, as elsewhere, in Dr. Nevin’s theories, if 
he had kept within moderate limits, he might have raised the 
standard of thinking and feeling in the Church. There are 
those who make too little of the Sacraments. We confess to a 
painful startling at some extremely low views we have heard 
from ministers, standing by the solemn emblems of the body 
and blood of Christ. The idea of sacrifice, of life flowing from 
Jesus to us, of the communion of saints one in Him, is un- 
doubtedly there, most truly and awfully. We do not, however, 
see any mystery in the ordinance itself, although we see the 
representation of a mystery. 

In our minds, however it may strike ultra men, there may 
be earnest views in relation to the unity of the Church, respect 
for the decisions of church-courts, reverence for antiquity and 
the Church’s historic life, a deep feeling as to the sacredness 
and meaning of the Sacraments, and a sincere conviction that 
union between Christ and the believer, is the Central Fact of 
Theology, without any leaning towards Popery, or any merely 
romantic views as to the growth of the Church as a whole. 
From individualism, one of the faults of our time, Dr. Nevin 
has passed over to an extravagance of organism, which has 
kept him hovering on the verge of Popery.* 


* The Princeton Review makes an elaborate and carefully considered effort to 
separate Drs. Nevin and Schaff, (January, 1854, Art. VI.) Dr. Nevin is given 
over. “The latter gentleman (Dr. N.) has justly, as we think, forfeited entirely the 
confidence of the Protestant community.” But for Dr. Schaff there is “ good ground 
for hope.” His late work is a“ noble history.” Dr. Schaff has not corrupted Dr. 
Nevin, but his main danger is the influence of the latter. They hold radically 
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Puseyism is the same thing as Nevinism, with a difference, 
and a special virus of its own. ‘There is a check in the noble 
doctrines of Calvinism and the free principles of Presbyterian- 
ism, manifest in Dr. Nevin; but when we have nothing better 
than Arminianism and Episcopacy as counter-checks, and vastly 
less didactic and solid training, ecclesiasticism and ecclesiology 
make wild work. This kind of high churchism shows a con- 
ceeited ignorance of all forms of religionism but its own, and a 
childish exclusiveness. In England indeed, there is a melan- 
choly sweetness and high breeding in some of their religious 
literature, that we hardly see among Puseyites in America. 

There is a great deal of this high churchism that is mere 
fashion, as the readers of that keenest of satires, ‘The Poti- 
phar papers,” have discovered. There are some things that 
nothing but ridicule can reach, and if ever there was a tempt- 
ing subject, it is the one Mr. Curtis has seized and made his 
own. The thorough vulgarity of this attempt to be aristocra- 
tic and English in religion, with all its accidents and incidents, is 
“shown up” most admirably. The American people, all who 
have at heart the preservation of the spirit of our republican 
institutions, all who can understand the difference between bar- 
baric luxury and true refinement, owe Mr. Curtis a debt of 
gratitude.* 

In England there was more in this movement that was sin- 
cere. In many instances there was an anxious desire to know 
the truth, an honest conviction that different methods were re- 
quired to bring religion home to the hearts of men. More re- 
verence they thought was needed, more humility, a deeper 
devotion. All classes should be bound together in a common 
faith. The selling and renting of pews was abhorrent from the 


diverse views about “the Church” and “development.” Dr. Schaff’s theory logi- 
cally carried out, is Protestantism; Dr. Nevin’s, logically carried out, is Popery. 
This is the Princeton view. 

* There are some admirable views by the same gentleman, in relation to American 
society, in his “ Lotus Eating,” under the head of “ Newport.” No subject needs 
more thorough examination. Nothing so much demands re-construction, as our social 
arrangements. Consequences vastly important and far-reaching are involved in them. 
In the finest days of the great Roman and Athenian republics, the rule was, public 
splendor and private simplicity. Elegant sociality was the life even of philosophers 
at Athens. But we must not enlarge. 
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simplicity and common property of God’s house. Every thing 
there ought to be symbolical of some hidden truth. The autho- 
rity of the Church should be supreme. If the elements in the 
communion are not transubstantiated, they mysteriously contain 
Christ. The same dead]y idea of a visible corporation, that gives its 
destructive force to Popery, suspending the salvation of all men 
on the will of priests, shows the virtual identity of the systems. 

But while we grant a deeper feeling to this movement in 
England than in America, for here it flourishes about in the 
direct proportion that men and women lose their American 
sympathies, yet we cannot but remark how slight it was, com- 
pared for example, with that of the Church of Scotland. The 
question, as between Church and State, is precisely the same. 
The Government refuses to emancipate the Church and allow 
it to govern itself. The Free Church of Scotland go forth 
sacrificing houses of worship, manses, benefices ; throwing them- 
selves, without one dollar of endowment, upon God and the 
people. Puseyism whines about Church Independence and 
Convocation, and—keeps its stalls and its tithes. 

We must not be understood to include in our remarks the 
gentlemanlike Protestant Episcopal Church. Its Review, re- 
cently established, uses the following language. ‘“ We affirm, 
with our Church, our own position; we do not go on (not being 
led by our Church) to deny, in regard to religious bodies not 
having the order of Bishops,* the existence of the Christian 
ministry and membership in the body of Christ. Individuals 
* * * have gone onward to this point of denial. But our 
Church does not do it, nor require it of any of her members.” 
The Review then mentions that this was the opinion of the 
Episcopal Reformers, of Hooker and of Bishop White. 

Another indication of the spiritualism of our timesis the revival 
of Quietism. Professor Upham has been publishing on this subject 
for some time, and a volume of Fénélon and Madame Guyon lies be- 
fore us, as a new book just out. It is called “Spiritual Progress ; 
or Instructions in the Divine Life of the Soul.” We quote a 
little from the Preface of the Editor to show what he considers 


* Diocesan bishops are obviously meant, not parochial. 
¢ Prot. Epis. Quart. Rev. No. I, pp. 4, 5. 
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to be his “mission.” ‘The Providence of God among the 
Churches, seems to call at the present time for further light 
upon the subject of a higher experience than that usually attained 
by the members of our Christian societies. Among the teach- 
ers who have been from time to time anointed for this work, 
Fénélon and Madame Guyon are justly held in high estimation. 
While some, perhaps, have had a more interior experience, few, 
if any, have so joined to the deepest devotion, a power of spi- 
ritual analysis that eminently fitted them for the office of in- 
structors.” We quote a passage or two from Madame Guyon, 
to show the kind of religion which is gaining ground, and de- 
manding its appropriate aliment. ‘The soul then becomes a 
partaker of the ineffable communion of the Trinity, where the 
Father of spirits imparts his spiritual fecundity, and makes it 
one spirit with Himself. Here it is that it communes with 
other souls, if they are sufficiently pure to receive its communi- 
cations in silence, according to their degree and state; here 
that the ineffable secrets are revealed, not by a momentary 
illumination, but in God himself, where they are all hid, the 
soul not possessing them for itself, nor being ignorant of them.” 
“The transformation is recognized by the want of distinction 
between God and the soul, it not being able any longer to sepa- 
parate itself from God; every thing is equally God, because it 
has passed into its original source, is re-united to its All, and 
changed into Him. * * Every thing is expanded and dila- 
ted, God making it a partaker of his infinity; so that it often 
finds itself immense, and the whole earth appears but as a point 
in comparison with this wonderful breadth and extension. * * 
The soul acts and works in this Divine will, which is thus sub- 
stituted for its own, so naturally, that it cannot tell whether 
the will of the soul is become the will of God, or the will of 
God become the will of the soul.” 

It is truly wonderful, amidst the restlessness of the times, to 
see the revival of this mystic quietism. They call the leaders 
‘teachers of the interior.” The object is to instruct those ‘ who 
are desirous of loving God with all their heart, to invite the 
simple and the child-like to approach their father.” Some of 
the subjects are: “ The prayer of simplicity ;’’ “importance of 
self-abandonment ;” “love, the gravitating force ;” “in interior 
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silence;” ‘‘on the passive way to union;” “mystical death ;” 
“the spirit of abandonment ;” “‘ temptations to be met in quiet- 
ness;”” “fidelity and simplicity ;” “the loss of all, is the gain 
of peace ;” “true liberty founded in love.” 

Quietism is an effort to draw nearer and nearer to God, to go 
out of ourselves, to be absorbed in Him, to gain the very heart 
and essence of religion, to lean on the heart of the Saviour. 
It attempts to breathe the intensest fervor, without the pas- 
sion of love. 

We cannot see how the incoming time can fail to have an affin- 
ity with the original spirit of Quakerism, Moravianism and Me- 
thodism, but it may assume some quite different form. It allies 
itself more with philosophy, and approaches more from the in- 
tellectual side. 

It is not our intention, at present, to go very deeply into 
philosophy; the question with which we are now concerned 
simply respects its existing or coming spirit. Without going 
further back, let us say, that the philosophy which has mainly 
prevailed since the beginning of the eighteenth century among 
the Anglo-Saxon race, is the Aristotelian or Baconian, that of 
which Locke and the entire Scottish school are representatives. It 
is the philosophy of the golden mean or common sense; the great 
development under it has been that of enterprise and activity 
in every direction, temporal and religious. It is alleged that 
the philosophy of which Plato is the earliest of the remarkable 
or well known expounders, and which its advocates represent to 
be more spiritual, is taking its place. Without going into 
the merits of the case, as between these two great systems, 
let us see how far the Platonic is likely to make its way in 
America. 

No one, we presume, will be disposed to deny the influence 
of Germany over all the theologizing of the time. No doubt 
the effort is always made to throw off whatever is deemed to be 
specially Teutonic or transcendental, and to accept only what 
is deemed true and wise. But to go constantly to one place 
for guidance, to acknowledge the competency and the alone com- 
petency of the teachers there, in those things which underlie all 
theology, and yet in two generations to fail to catch their spirit, 
is not possible for an active and versatile humanity. Germany 
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has no other philosophy than the transcendental. It is not a 
question there between Plato and the empirical schools; they 
consider that quite gone by; the question is between Spinoza and 
Kant; and whether Fichte, Schelling and Hegel are legitimate 
or illegitimate successors of Kant. No one in Germany, at all 
orthodox, thinks of denying that philosophy now begins at Kant; 
the question there is, whether the next true movement will de- 
velop from him, or from the point which Hegel has reached.* 
Nor is this a new movement; only one of the changing phases 
of the Teutonic Zuna; it has been settled, so far as any thing 
can be settled along the Rhine, these thirty, or forty, years ; 
they say that these philosophies of the understanding alone, 
will do for animals, but for men it is necessary to consider that 
which is peculiar to man; and there is nothing over which they 
open their large blue eyes so widely, as that so intensely reli- 
gious a people as the Anglo-Saxons should be so satisfied with 
what they consider a merely irreligious philosophy. They re- 
gard it as worse than infidelity, for they say infidelity only per- 
verts mind, but the empirical philosophy extinguishes it. Their 
theory is, that we are only half-civilized. 

There is no special adaptation in the French mind for Kant- 
eanism, but Cousin, as we all know, made a demonstration in 
its favor, with, we should imagine, only tolerable success. There 
is hardly an example in the history of philosophy, whatever be 
its source, of so great an influence, in so limited a time, as that 
of Coleridge upon England and America. President Marsh 
became one of the most fervent of his disciples, and, when Cole- 
ridge was comparatively unknown in America as a philosopher, 
though extensively as a poet, published some of his works. 
The University of Vermont has always since, we believe, taught 
this philosophy, and some very able men have graduated 
there, whose whole manner of thinking has been influenced 
by it. Union College, with an income of perhaps fifty thou- 
sand dollars, upon which is to be based a university giving 
a three years’ course to graduates of colleges, a project of 
the noblest and most influential character, with Hickok and 
Lewis in its faculty, bids fair to become a fountain of Cole- 
ridgeanism. The former has written a work on Rational Psycho- 


* See Prof. Shedd’s Introd. to Coleridge, where the matter is very clearly stated. 
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logy, and more recently one on Moral Science, both based on this 
system—and his works have this special advantage, for his 
cause, that Dr. Hickok’s mind is less imaginative than most of 
the philosophers of this school, which predisposes the shrewd 
American mind in his favor, as a man of science. Professor 
Lewis has favored us with an admirable edition of the Tenth 
Book of the Laws, in which Plato demolishes Political Atheism, 
and in numerous articles and addresses has presented strong 
and striking views, informed all of them, by Platonism. 
President Woolsey has given us the best edition of the Gorgias 
extant, a dialogue which, in 125 pages of beautiful Greek, dis- 
cusses the right and the good, as opposed to mere pleasure, 
and bears upon a subject of pressing necessity in our Re- 
public, political virtue. Professor Shedd has edited the finest 
edition of Coleridge ever printed, in seven volumes, with 
an admirable introductory essay. We ought to add a name less 
known in the East, Professor Bledsoe, of the University of 
Mississippi, a graduate of West Point, and a man of profound 
and most original genius. He is the author of a work on the 
Will, in which the side opposite to Edwards, is taken with emi- 
nent ability ; and quite recently he has written a work called A 
Theodicy, or Vindication of the Divine Glory, as manifested in 
the constitution and government of the moral world. We must 
not forget President Tappan’s metaphysical works, with the oc- 
casional essays of Dr. Cheever. The gathering of such a con- 
stellation, to say nothing of other stars which have only shone 
in quieter spheres, indicates a common law of movement among 
many of our finer minds. 

Of the influence of this spirit upon poetry, we may say less 
than would otherwise be desirable, as we are able to refer our 
readers to the essay on Wordsworth, in the present Number of 
our work, where the subject comes properly under review. 

We may say in brief, that the entire spirit of poetry since 
the rise of Coleridge, is changed. If the traces of its influence 
be sought, it can only be said that they are everywhere. They 
are concentrated, first of all, as to English poetry, in Coleridge 
himself, in Wordsworth, in Shelley, in Byron especially when 
under the influence of Shelley, as in the third canto of Childe 
Harold, in Keats, Wilson, Lamb, Hunt, Mrs. Hemans, Barry 
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Cornwall, Tennyson, Motherwell, Mrs. Barrett Browning, and, 
to mention no more, the author of Festus and Alexander 
Smith. In America, Lakeism is not so intense. It is palpable 
enough in Dana, Bryant, Longfellow, Willis, Lowell, and many 
others, but it has scarcely here, unless in Dana, and perhaps 
one or two others, grown up from its own root. It is rather a 
floating atmosphere, condensing wherever there is fancy or 
imagination. 

So far we have spoken of cultivated minds. It must be 
granted, that, as yet, this movement is more remarkable in 
individual thinkers than in the masses. The atmosphere, 
whatever it be, is one that is breathed as if naturally, on the 
mountain heights. But it will be said, that if it be general, 
it will be indicated in movements of the popular mind. It is, 
but these indications are singular, and some of them most 
wild and grotesque. 

Coleridge remarks that in revolutions, the great motive power 
is some abstract principle.* In the excited state of the pop- 
ulace, mind is aroused. They are able to think as they cannot 
in cooler times. So it is in great religious movements. Ideas 
that one would think beyond common reach or interest, become 
the very watchwords of an army, the very war cry of victory. 
Human nature, when you can reach it, is profound. Man is 
made in God’s image. The grounds of a nation, of a religion, 
of an old institution, are scarcely ever trivial. 

The delusions and heresies of an age; being its outgrowth, in- 
dicate its spirit. The witchcraft of New England showed an 
amazingly different temper from the coarse infidelity of France, 
England and America, during the latter half of the eighteenth 
century. 

Religious questions, it will hardly be disputed, are becoming 
more and more the absorbing ones of our time. This is not 
more manifest in the English Reviews, than in the debating 
clubs of Philadelphia. 


* Such as, “ taxation without representation ;” “taking money without authority 
of the Commons ;” “ King, Kirk and Covenant ;” “ The sole Headship of Christ ;”” 
“Liberty, Equality, Fraternity ;” ‘“‘ Habeas Corpus ;” “ the right of trial before ex- 
cision,” &c. 

+t We have obtained some of the questions recently debated in clubs composed of 
all classes of men, especially of mechanics, journeymen, &c. They are a very favorite 
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A man named Joseph Smith, finds an old novel, written by a 
sick Presbyterian minister, filled with a phraseology resembling 
that of Scripture, and, as a speculation, he pretends that he 
found it engraved, in strange characters, upon golden plates 
dug up in Western New York. Taking this and one perverted 
text of Scripture, as his whole stock in trade,* he sets up as a 
Mohammed, gains numerous disciples in the old as well as the 
new world, becomes the occasion of a civil war, and founds a 
great State, which is now represented on the floor of the Ameri- 
ean Congress. An indication, the reader will say, of the apti- 
tude of the people for imposture. Yes; but it shows a taste 
for revelation, a passion for the mysterious, an appetite for the 
spiritual. 

A man named William Miller, believed that he had discov- 
ered by the study of prophecy, that the world would be destroyed 
in the year 1843. He began to preach his opinions and organ- 
ized a band of propagandists, who spread over the country like 
locusts. Crowds everywhere followed them. The faith of 
multitudes was unsettled. Some of the members of the sect 
were eloquent, many were plausible. Churches were opened 
to them; ministers, in some cases, were scarcely able to keep 
their feet before the rising tide; those unaffected by it were 
obliged to discuss the subject of prophecy formally and care- 
fully, to quiet the intensity of the agitation. The mode of the 
Saviour’s appearance was minutely described, and to crown the 
whole, before the time appointed, many men and women had 
prepared “ascension robes” to meet the Redeemer in the air. 

Mr. Henry James, the lecturer, has just written a large 
pamphlet of 72 pages, called “The Church of Christ not an 
Ecclesiasticism.” We have in this the most exquisite and 
transcendental form of Swedenborgianism. ‘The new Church,” 


method of spending an evening in the city. Many infidels of various shades of 
darkness attend them. Young men, in numbers, listen, and sometimes take part. 
Mingled with political and other questions, but constituting, we are assured, a very 
large part of the whole, are such questions as these: whether God can control the 
human will; whether the doctrine of predestination be true; whether man would 
do evil, if left to himself, without being influenced by good or evil spirits ; whether 
Washington and his compatriots obtained their republican principles from the Bible, 
&c., &c. Whether the Bible be the word of God, is a question debated continually, 
* Psa. Ixxxv. 11. “Truth shall spring out of the earth.” 
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according to Mr. James, “which is destined to express God’s 
full pleasure in humanity and to be the crown and consumma- 
tion of all past churches, is not to be a mere rival or competitor 
of any existing Church—a mere second edition of the current 
ecclesiasticism—but a truly spiritual Church, embodying the 
incorruptible life of which the past churches have been only a 
preparatory, embryotie organization.” This is that “new 
Church of which the world has so long and so reverently read 
in ancient prophecy, and of whose advent the roseate dawn is 
at length flushing the entire mental horizon of humanity. * * 
As all her members are born of God, they can only be spiritu- 
ally discerned, and hence the new Church must persistently dis- 
claim all identification with particular persons, particular times, 
or particular places.” * * “No baptisms and no sacraments 
give admission to this Church, but only those things which all 
baptisms and sacraments do but typify.” 

“Tf the truly regenerate man perceive in the law of God a 
height and depth, a length and breadth of spiritual perfection 
which laughs to scorn the bare thought of merit in God’s sight, 
and makes our truest wealth to lie in the unaffected conscious- 
ness of our utter want: why, then, of course, the new Church 
will everywhere intensify these individual characteristics until 
she utterly sink from all identification with persons, or places, 
or rituals, and stamp herself as one only with whatsoever is 
pure and unsullied in human aspiration, and manly, just and 
gencrous in human conduct.” 

Then we have what religion is, and the “ American Church’ 
must be: 

“To make the ideal, actual, to bring forth the dim and nebu- 
lous radiance of the soul into clear bodily shape and act, is the 
very distinction of human life! Hence, when man cherishes 
the idea of a life higher than he yet experiences, he inevitably 
aspires, aims and hopes to make it actual. Did he not so aim, 
aspire and hope, he would perish. For the idea is there to be 
realized. It is not there merely to mock him with its stern im- 
possibilities ; it is not there simply to taunt him with his hope- 
less infirmities; but, on the contrary, to educate his nascent 
and unsuspected powers, to stimulate his hopes, and leave him 
no rest until he has amply actualized it. 
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‘The Church in the United States must disown every organi- 
zation which falls short of our political proportions. Its doors 
must be at the very least, as wide as the doors of our political 
house ; otherwise we shall exhibit the disreputable picture of a 
body larger than its soul, or a Church less celestial than its 
corresponding State. Politically we overlook the native differ- 
ences of our refugees, absorbing them all alike into our own 
higher nationality. And, of course, therefore, ecclesiastically 
we can show no partiality, nor recognize any of the existing 
churches as authentic, but must elevate them all alike to a 
higher spiritual level or unity.’’* 

We think we may fairly take this to be the ne plus ultra. 
We wish somebody would try this religion of Mr. James’ at the 
Five Points, or among the Zulus in South Africa. 

A German, of a physiologico-psychological turn, about seventy 
years ago, found out some curious things in human nature, which 
he attempted to exalt, mixing it largely with the fancy of his 
disciples as well perhaps as with his own, into a science or art. 
It went to exalt the power of human will, to show an almost un- 
limited force in determined human mind over other minds, to call 
attention to most remarkable facts in the connection of mind 
andmatter. The age, however, was too material for such specula- 
tion; political revolutions, physical improvements, at most the 
rise of a romantic school in literature, founded on chivalrous 
and tasteful models, these, and such as these, occupied the 
world. Mesmer died without seeing his speculations take root. 
They “ bided their time,” and before the middle of the next 
century, it seemed as if America had become a great seed-plot 
for Animal Magnetism. Every city, town and village was filled 
with travelling lecturers, putting people into “the magnetic 
state ;” it reached every class of society, and we seriously doubt 
whether there are any men or women in the land, who have not 
had their attention called to the subject, and formed some 
kind of opinion about it. If it be said that anything will 
answer for a nine days’ wonder, we reply that it is not 
so; the wonder must be adapted to the taste of the time, as 
any theatre-manager will tell us, and their placards on the 
corners of our streets, emblazoned with what they call the 

* See the N. Y. Daily Tribune, Jan. 14, 1854. 
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‘Moral and Religious Drama,” which now has a more prodigi- 
ous “run” than anything else, is quite sufficient of itself, to 
show the current. We will venture the assertion, that one of 
these gentlemen will give more money, at this moment, for an 
exciting religious story, filled with romantic interest, and hover- 
ing on the borders of the supernatural, than for any other form 
of drama that could be offered for sale. 

We have taken the trouble to inquire of a bookseller in re- 
gard to the kinds of books that sell now, and are informed that 
there is a marked tendency in the direction of the spiritual and 
supernatural. Almost anything, not too long or “heavy,” will 
find sale, we are told, that is arranged with any skill to meet 
this tendency. Works of this kind, written some time since and 
then selling slowly, are now brought out under the influence of 
this feeling. Any one of our readers may satisfy himself as to 
what we mean, by half an hour’s conversation with his book- 
seller. 

But Mesmerism was not spiced highly enough. Will subsequent 
generations believe that multitudes of men and women, about 
the middle of the nineteenth century, became mediums of com- 
munication between spirits and men; that they formed “magnetic 
circles,” night after night, for weeks, and months, and years, to 
receive communications from the world of spirits, and believed 
that the ghosts of departed great men dictated twaddle to silly 
amanuenses? Will they believe that whole books, filled with 
such matter, were printed and sold well? Will they believe 
that grave attestations were published, from people that had been, 
some of them, highly respectable, including ministers and judges, 
stating that furniture was thrown about, noises made, music 
played, and that they believed it to be done by spiritual beings 
who had found means to reach our senses; that multitudes were 
exalted into the conviction of a dawning millennium, and that 
many brains gave way under it, and became the inmates of 
lunatic asylums ? 

We come now to the special object of our investigation. In 
this state of things what is the duty and great want of the time? 
It relates to two points, one theoretical and one practical; the 
demand on Z'heology ; and on the Church. 

The reader will observe, in regard to both these points, that 
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the question does not come to us, as to what ought to be done 
in some other, or imaginary condition of things; but, under 
the influence of this ground-swell of spiritualism, what should 
be done for Theology, what should be done by the Church ? 

As to the first of these questions, we are not aware that 
any thing would so well express our view as to say, that in 
theology we need GOOD COMMON SENSE. It is this excellent 
quality which teaches us the grand outlines of Calvinism. 
Where is the use of denying man’s depravity? or the necessity 
of the influences of the Spirit for his conversion? Are they 
not facts? Why deny the sovereignty of God, or the need of 
an outflow of Divine life to man, unless he is to be ruined for 
ever? Qur only hope is, that God pities us in our low condi- 
tion, has come to us in the person of our blessed Redeemer, 
satisfied the claims of law, made an atonement, and now offers 
us a home in heaven. Just so with the facts, that Christ died 
for all men; that God will not condemn men for sins which 
they never committed; that He would not mock men with an 
offer of salvation, if they had no conceivable ability to accept 
it. These are common sense principles. So it does not become us 
to deny at once, and without examination, any value to this re- 
markable spiritual movement. Let us see whether our views of 
philosophy and the Church are correct ; let us examine carefully 
whether we are drawing from religion all the divine power 
that we might; let our attitude be that of persons willing to 
learn, but not to be deluded; of persons feeling that there are 
almost infinite capabilities in man, but that he is amazingly 
liable to be the dupe of his own fancies. We owe a special 
attention to these things, for we are, in the best sense, the dis- 
ciples of progress; freedom of thought is on our banner; our 
standard-principle is, that science has not yet rounded her cir- 
cle. Because there is much folly abroad, we are not willing to 
petrify thought, because there are difficulties in the onward 
path, we are not willing to wander back into narrow defiles. 
It is not a time for panic terror, but for careful investigation, 
not a time for brute conservatism, but for Christian common 
sense. 

In regard to philosophy, it seems to us very absurd to charge 
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upon any theologian “against the stomach of his sense,” that 
he is a follower, to the full, of any of the great thinkers, whe- 
ther Greek, German, English or American. He may value 
the clear common sense of Aristotle, without adopting the prin- 
ciples on which Popery was upheld in the dark ages; he may 
adopt the Stoic view of the rule of right, without believing that 
pain is actually no evil; he may think that Platonism exalts 
the soul beyond all other philosophies, without adopting the 
allegorical method of interpretation, or believing in Atlantis. 
If a great man has made one discovery, it does not follow that 
we should believe in the abortive fancies that he may have 
tried; let us rejoice in truth wherever we see it. There is no 
necessity, we say, for a panic about transcendentalism. Let us 
be satisfied that the permanent tendencies of the Anglo-Saxon 
mind are to the solid and steady, the active and the material. 
With all that can be done, it will not live much in the mist, or lay 
many land-warrants upon quarter-sections of moonshine ; it may 
be trusted in that direction. It is a much more serious inquiry 
how to raise it above the world, than how to keep it sufficiently 
shrewd and objective. 

It is very wearying, this childish cry against metaphysics. 
A man shall preach an hour, his whole discourse being muddy 
metaphysics of a forgotten age, which he is trying to force 
upon the consciousness of the Church, and he will wind up 
with a pious rebuke of metaphysics, and with a statement of 
love for simple Scripture. A man shall talk you half-dead with 
his empirical notions, every word false philosophy and worse 
exegesis, and vehemently object to any common sense induc- 
tion of Scripture as—metaphysics. A great man, indeed, may 
use so simple language in expressing truth, that untrained 
minds do not know that he is giving them the results of patient 
thought and laborious investigation in mental philosophy, but 
true science is absolutely indispensable to dispel error; a philo- 
sophy is simply a necessity of life. 

In regard to the second question, or practical duty of the 
Church at this time, we confess our deep feeling and earnest 
anxiety. There is something unnatural in the attitude of the 
Church in the midst of this spiritual movement. The world is 
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coming up en masse around the camp of Israel, and Israel 
slumbers. Or, aroused, the army stands at gaze, uncertain what 
to do. It is, strange to say, a time of the absence of active, 
practical power and spiritual movement within the Church itself. 

The truth is, we lie in the trough of the sea, between 
the theoretical and the practical. Presbyterians cannot be 
moved without thought and reason. Has that mode of the 
revival spirit which swept in such mighty power over our 
churches, spent its force? But the Spirit of God lives. The 
truth lives. The Church lives. The ministry are here. The 
mighty factors are none of them extinguished. If ever there 
was a time when wise men should bend their energies to a pro- 
blem, it is to ascertain what God would now have us do, and 
whether some re-adjustment of theory and practice, some philo- 
sophy of deeper ground, some scrutiny of human nature beyond 
our previous ken, be not called for. 

There are some things we can see to be wrong. One is the 
withdrawment of ministers, to so great an extent, from their 
spiritual work. Not only is it true that a large number of 
ministers are secretaries, agents, editors, professors, teachers 
—oflices which must necessarily be filled by them, but still with- 
drawing much heart from the great work of the ministry—but 
there is a vast secularization, arising from the want of con- 
science, touching the support of the ministry. A man cannot 
see his little ones starve or go naked. If the Church do not 
support him, he must seek bread in other ways, in part at least, 
and this is just the withdrawal of so much spirituality. Then 
it is surprising, when we come to reckon it up, how much time 
is devoted by the ministry to various modes of moral reform, 
physical improvement, charities, the preparation and delivery 
of lectures and orations, education, and other things which, 
however valuable, are not their particular work. 

What is their work? We speak the literal truth, in the 
plainest language, when we say that, as pastors, we have some- 
times felt a burden too heavy to be borne. We could not en- 
dure the vicarious weight of souls. There is an awful sense in 
which souls lie in the hands of men put in charge of them by 
the Almighty. We become used to the most stupendous truths, 
and fail to realize their meaning. This, of probation and pas- 
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toral responsibilities, cannot be an ordinary thing, cannot be 
taken coolly. It is either the wildest extravagance, or it is the 
most solemn and weighty of human thoughts. 

Vicariousness is one of the greatest of the conditions of 
life. It is true that the ultimate issue is the work of 
man’s individual zz/; the giant personality within him that 
plunges him headlong into perdition, or makes him more than 
a conqueror. But we immeasurably help or harm each other. 
Such a thing as isolation is unknown in this mortal sphere. All 
disputed theories aside, the facts of great social connections and 
influences are indisputable. Adam infuses one drop of venom 
which, to all time, darkens and embitters the ocean of his race; 
Japheth is the conqueror; every nation that springs from his 
loins, isa ruler of mankind. We know not what blood tumultuated 
through this our royal father’s veins, that all his race should 
be kingly; we only know the prophecy and the fact. Heads 
of nations are vicarious; Russia was in Peter the Great poten- 
tially ; England in Alfred; America in Washington. Heads of 
churches: what a despotism gloomed in Hildebrand; what stern 
glory in Calvin; what executive power in Wesley! Heads of 
families: Tudor, Stuart, Bourbon. Regal pride and efficiency ; 
cunning, baseness, ruin; fatuous folly. The story of the 
Atreidz is from the life; the father and the mother are vica- 
rious; character runs in families from generation to generation ; 
it is so true that it has passed into proverbs current among all 
men. 

But no where is vicariousness so awful as when we approach 
the confines of Redemption. In the Master it so 7s, that we 
hardly think of it at all as elsewhere. We cannot understand 
a man who sees no vicariousness in the Atonement; we could 
follow him as well if he saw no brightness in the sun, or no life 
in a living man. The most awful hour and scene of this Uni- 
verse is that where, under this pressure, even HE seems to fal- 
ter: Abba, Father! all things are possible unto thee; take 
away this cup from me! Not the martyr speaks, but the sac- 
rifice. 

And this fearful, but ennobling idea, runs through the whole 
of Redemption. God lays the world upon the Church to be 
saved; the parents bring their offspring to the font, to make 
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them Christ’s, before they can speak; ten righteous men, and 
Sodom had continued a well-watered and fertile valley. ‘‘ Upon 
me,” said David, “be thy vengeance, these sheep, what have 
they done ?” 

But it was upon the eleven on Olivet, especially, that He laid 
the solemn weight of vicariousness. Upon them and their suc- 
cessors. Yes! their successors. In the folly of a material and 
corporate succession, let us not forget the real and solemn 
spiritual one. A minister is either the greatest of fools and 
the most baseless of braggarts, or he holds a commission— 
which to hold and be careless while holding it, furnishes one of 
the darkest proofs of human depravity. The minister is vica- 
rious ; the souls of his flock are upon his soul; he must bear it 
as God enables him. Human nature is not so poor a thing but 
there are pale cheeks and bent forms under this great responsi- 
bility. Human nature is not so bad, but that it is to them price- 
less, beyond all words, to gather a lamb safely into the fold, or 
see a strong man quiver under the smiting of the Holy Ghost. 

But do we not need this unction now, a consecrating spirit 
in the ministry? A yearning over souls, a wrestling with God 
as in Gethsemane, to know how we shall wring out from this 
time, and this land, and these strangely agitated people, salva- 
tion ? Sometimes one thinks that God is sending out the fainter 
rays of a great light and heat to come; that the first millennial 
pulsations of the great and solemn heart of the Holy Spirit 
are beginning to be felt in this spiritualizing of all men 
and things. According to the theory of Laplace, when the vast 
central body of nebulous matter had reached its condensing point, 
immense masses one after another, centres of systems of worlds, 
moved off with velocity incalculable, yet with harmonious and 
majestic march, to fill all space with proofs of creative power. 
On such a scale are the vast impulses of the Spirit of God, in sue- 
cessive ages, in the moral world. How shall the ministry be 
clear in their great office, if they are least influenced in such 
an on-going of the mighty Presence of God the Spirit! There 
ought to be at such a time, a striving and heaving within the 
entire Church; this should be its harvest time; it should meet 
the dim, anxious, questioning of men; it should teach them the 
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true spirituality. The whole creation now groaneth and travail- 
eth together, waiting for the redemption of the sons of God. 
The ministry now should stand like Paul on Mars’ Hill, preach- 
ing to the philosophic and the esthetic, who are erecting altars 
to the unknown God; and, like their Master, have compassion 
on the multitude, who, like sheep without a shepherd, gather, 
with confused instinct, around them. Who will come forth at 
such a time, with the word of the Lord like a fire in his bones, 
and so speak to the heart of bewildered humanity, as that it 
may see and know God? We are like those who watch for the 
morning ; our souls break for their longing after God; and 
while knowing the doom that rests upon those who, though 
anointed captains, will not lead in the great battle of life, we 
ponder anxiously and yet hopefully the deep words: Hr sHALL 
BAPTIZE YOU WITH THE HOLY GHOST AND WITH FIRE. 








LITERARY AND THEOLOGICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


GERMANY. 


The first part of the Studien und Kritiken, for 1854, opens with 
an excellent article by the church historian, Professor Hagenbach, of 
Basil, widely known through his History of Doctrines and History 
of the Reformation, upon the “answer to the question, What is the 
“ Principle of Protestantism ?”’ It is in the form of a letter to Professor 
Schenkel, of Heidelberg, and has reference to the views of the latter 
as avowed in his work on the “ Essence of Protestantism,” particu- 
larly in the concluding essay on “the Principle of Protestantism.” 
Hagenbach declares himself against the propriety of attempting to 
reduce the whole of Protestantism, as such, to a single principle, as 
that of “the redemption of man through faith in Christ, the God- 
man ;”’ he says that the conflict between Romanism and Protestantism 
does not so much concern the facts of salvation, as the means of salva- 
tion. He makes three fundamental Protestant principles ; the mate- 
rial or “real,” faith in Christ; the formal or normal, the authority of 
the Scriptures; and, what he calls the social principle, particularly 
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brought out by Calvin, that, namely, which led the Protestants to the 
formation of new and purer churches, in which Christ is the only 
Head, and all anointed with his spirit, are priests. Another article 
by G. Richen, is on the Trespass Offerings of the Old Testament, 
(Lev. v. 14—19, and Numb. v. 5—10.) The result to which the 
author comes, after a learned investigation, is that “‘ sin-offerings were 
to be made for transgression of covenant-ordinances and commands, 
and trespass-offerings for injuries done to covenant-rights.” The re- 
lation of Home Missions (die innere Mission) in Germany to the 
Church and science, is discussed by Dr. Merz; points in the History 
of the Israelites in the times of Ezra and Nehemiah, by J. G. Vai- 
hinger. 

Professor Niedner’s Zeitschrift fiir die historische Theologie, for 
January, 1854, opens with the first division of an Essay, by Professor 
Wiggers, of Rostock, on the “ Fortunes of the Augustinian Anthro- 
pology, from the condemnation of semi-Pelagianism, by the Synods 
of Orange and Valence, 529, to the re-action of the monk Gottschalk, 
in favor of Augustinianism.” Professor W. is already known by his 
History of Augustinianism and Pelagianism, the first volume of 
which was translated by Professor Emerson. This Essay is a con- 
tinuation, in detail. The part here published is chiefly occupied with 
a full examination of the opinion of Gregory the Great, Bishop of 
Rome, 590 to 604, whose Morals on Job have been published, within 
a few years, in the Oxford library of the Fathers. The result of this 
investigation is, that Gregory agrees with Augustine on the original 
state of man, on the fall, on the consequences thereof, excepting that 
he attributes to Adam a certain weakness of the flesh, and makes the 
consequences to be moral sickness and not moral death, though he 
maintains that divine grace is necessary for restoration. Free-will is 
not annulled, but weakened, yet so that it may accept or reject 
offered grace. In maintaining that grace is not absolutely irresistible, 
Gregory approximates to semi-Pelagianism; he also rejects the abso- 
lute decree, and makes redemption to be applicable to all men, if they 
will but follow the leadings of divine grace.—Professor Engelhardt, 
of Erlangen, has a long article on the Rathmann controversy in the 
Lutheran Church, in the seventeenth century; Dr, C. H. Sack con- 
tributes a Latin Essay on ecclesiastical discipline; and Professor Heppe, 
of Marburg, gives the documents ‘n respect to the transplanting of 
the theological doctorate from Tiibingen to Marburg in 1564, where 
it had at that time unfortunately died out. 

Perthes, of Hamburg, announces the last (twelfth) volume of Rit- 
ter’s extensive work on the History of Philosophy, bringing it down 
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to our times. This is now the fullest and most reliable work, cover- 
ing the whole ground. Zeller’s on the ancient philosophy is more 
able; and Erdman on the modern. The last volume of Erdman is 
also just published. Perthes also announces continuations of the 
Histories of England, Prussia and Sweden, in his collection on the 
“ History of the European States.” 

Among other works announced for publication are D. W. Arnold, 
on the Free Cities of Germany; Umbreit, on the Doctrine of Sin in 
the Old Testament; Lekebusch, on the Composition and Origin of 
the Acts of the Apostles; the third volume of Sillig’s edition of 
Pliny’s Natural History. 

In Gersdorf’s Repertory, for October, 1853, we find an account of 
a work of great importance upon Norwegian history, called the Dip/o- 
matarium Norvegicum, published at Christiania, the first part, of 912 
pages in 1849 ; the second of 955 pages, in 1852. It is edited by C. 
C. Lange and C. R. Unger, under the patronage of the Scientific 
Society of Drontheim. The whole work is to comprise, in eight or ten 
volumes, the documents and materials for the History of Norway, 
from the end of the twelfth to the middle of the sixteenth century. 

The new volume of the “ Corpus Scriptorum Historiz Byzantine,” 
contains the History of Michael Attaliota, published from a manu- 
script of the twelfth century, found in the Paris library, about eighteen 
years ago, by M. Brunet de Presle. It gives new materials for the 
history of the eleventh century, beginning with the reign of Michael 
the Paphlagonian, and continued to that of the emperor Nicephorus 
Botaniates, to whom it is dedicated. This work has been hitherto 
unknown. ‘The author, Attaliota, was a jurist and judge of repute, 
and is known as the compiler of the Byzantine laws, by order of the 
emperor Michael Ducas. The work is especially full upon the state 
of the court, and the military exploits under Romanus Diogenes and 
Michael Ducas. (Gersdorf’s Repertory.) 

Dr. E. Meier, on “ the Form of Hebrew Poetry,” attempts to show 
in a scientific way, that the Hebrew poetry has its regular order in 
time and verse, that it is constructed throughout in strophes. He is 
Professor of the Oricn‘al languages in Tibi igen. 

V. Raumer, Prussian Minister of Public Worship, has prepared a 
memorial on the relations of the Roman Catholic Church to the State, 
in which his object is to show “that the State has not ceased, in re- 
cent times, to act with justice towards that communion.” 

F. C. V. Sariguy. Das Obligationsrecht als Theil des heutigen 
Roémischen Rechts. 2d Bd. Berlin, 1853. 

Fr, Fallenstein, Russian Councillor. A defence of Professor G. G. 
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Gervinus against the accusations ; 68 pages; also a report of the whole 
process. 

Suidee Lexicon graece et latine. Ad fidem optimorum librorum 
exactum post Thomam Gaisfordum recensuit et adnotatione critica 
instruxit Godofredus Bernhardy. 2 Tom. 4to. 24 Thir. The edit- 
ing of this edition has been continued through eighteen years. It is 
enriched with a treatise on the former and present condition of lexico- 
graphy. 

The lectures of the eminent jurist, Dr. F. J. Stahl, now of Berlin, 
delivered the last year on “Protestantism as a political principle,” 
have called out several works in reply; one by Professor J. H. Rein- 
kem, of Breslau ; another by C. N. G. Rintel, which is announced as 
a “refutation by truth, law and history.” 

Bohringer’s “ Church of Christ and its Witnesses ;” a church his- 
tory in the form of biography, and a publication of great value, after 
a long interval for the collection of materials, is to be resumed with a 
volume, containing the lives of Abelard and Heloise, of Innocent IIL., 
Francis of Assissi, Xe. 

Works in Church History. Professor J. P. Lange of Zurich, has 
published the first volume of a ‘ History of the Christian Church,” 
which is especially devoted to a refutation of the positions of Baur of 
Tiibingen. A History of “ Christian Mysticism,” and one of “ The 
Freethinkers and Deists of England,” has appeared from the prolific 
pen of Professor Noack. The ‘“State-Church of Russia, after the 
latest synodal reports,” a reprint of a work issued some years since. 
Hilgerfeld, ‘Investigations upon the Writings of the Apostolic 
Fathers,” 311 pages. Herzog, “ the Waldenses,” before and since 
the Reformation, in one volume. B. Gréne, a Catholic, has published 
a work on “ Tetzel and Luther,” in vindication of the former, and of 
the Inquisitor, John Hetzel. Ueltzen, a new edition of the ‘“ Apos- 
tolic Constitutions,” with notes. C. Hoffman, eighteen lectures on 
“ Christianity in the First Century.” 

Works in General History. Professor Wachsmuth of Leipsic, is 
engaged upon a “ History of Political Parties in ancient and modern 
times ;” it is to be comprised in three volumes; the first is 
published. A new edition of Professor Dahlmann’s “'Two Revolu- 
tions.” Dr. F. W. Barthold, “ History of the German Hanseatic 
League,” first part, from its origin to the year 1270. Protessor H. 
Rickert, “ History of German Civilization in the Period of Transi- 
tion from Heathenism to Christianity.” “ Fontes Rerum Germani- 
earum ;” Ed. T. F. Boehmer, vol. iii., pp. 642. The first volume of Ve- 
nedey’s History of the German People,” reaches to the downfall of the 
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Carlovingian dynasty. The whole work will be comprised ia four 
volumes. The second part of the first volume of ‘Schwegler’s His- 
tory of Rome,” concludes its regal history. H. Scherer, ‘‘ General 
History of Commerce,” vol. ii. J. Mailath, “ Modern History of 
the Magyars,” from Maria Theresa to the Revolution, two volumes, 
8vo. IR. Kinck, “ History of the Imperial University of Vienna,’ 
vol. i. The second volume of Duncker’s “ History of Antiquity.” 

In General Philology, have appeared, the first part of a “ Persian 
and Latin Lexicon,” by J. A. Vullers, to be extended to six parts ; 
the first part of an edition of the “Ethiopic Old Testament,” edited 
by Professor Dillmann, containing Genesis, Exodus and Leviticus ; 
* Grammatica Celtica, e monumentis vetustis tam Hibernice lingue 
quam Brittanice,” ete. Ed. J. C. Zeuss, 2 8vo. 1163 pages; Har- 
tung’s edition of the Works of Aeschylus, in four volumes ; ‘ Linguze 
coptice grammatica cum chrestomathia et glossario. Inserte sunt ob- 
servationes quedam de veterum Aegyptiorum grammatica, Ed. D. 
M. Uhlemann.” 

Works in Philosophy. Doctor Th. Jacob, Allgemeiner Thiel der 
Erkenntnisslehre. Disquisitio de Protagoree Vita ct Philosophia, A. 
J. Vitringa, 200 pp. Professor J. H. Fichte, “System of Ethics,’ 
the second division of the second volume, in the science of social 
organizations. 

The discussions between the Roman Catholics and the Protestants 
have called out various works on their doctrinal differences. C. Glaub- 
recht, “The Distinguishing Doctrines of the Evangelical Church 
against the Roman Catholic,” justified on Biblical grounds. Dr. F. 
Maasen, “The Primacy of the Bishop of Rome, and the Ancient 
Patriarchal Churches,” in explanation of the sixth canon of the 
Council of Nice. F. Schellenberg, “A Tabular View of Kcclesiasti- 
eal Symbols and Doctrinal Differences.” A. H. Baier, “Symbolism 
of Christian Confessions and Religious Parties,” vol. i. The Roman 
Catholic Church. D. H. Denzinger, “Enchiridion Symbolorum et 
Definitionum, qua in rebus fidei et morum a conciliis ecumenicis et 
summis pontificibus emanarunt.” K. Mather, “Comparative Symbo- 
lism of all Christian Confessions, from the stand-point of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Confession,” 646 pages. 

Works in Biblical History and Criticism. A “Commentary on 
the Psalms,” by J. O. Chausen, in the “ Handbook for the Old Tes- 
tament,”’ a volume of 683 pages. “ Vita Jesu Christi a Paulo Apos- 
tolo adumbrata,” 8. W. Kolthoff. ©. P. Caspari’s work on “ Micah 
and his Prophecy,” published in Christiania, is highly commended as 
the most thorough examination of the whole history of those times. 
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Guericke and Reuss have both published Introductions to the New 
Testament, in the form of a History of the New Testament Scriptures. 
Keil has also published an Introduction to the Old Testament, which 
is highly commended for its thoroughness and evangelical spirit. El- 
rard on the “ Apocalypse,” is issued as a continuation of Olshausen’s 
Commentary. Knobel, Commentary on Genesis, in the “ Handbook 
for the Old Testament.” F. X. Patritius, de Evangeliis, libri tres, 2 
4to., Friburg. Reiche, Commentary on Romans and Corinthians, in 
Latin. John the Baptist in Prison, by Dr. B. Gams of Tiibingen. 
Hupfeld, “ On the Sources and Composition of Genesis.” The “ Hand- 
book,” for the Apocryphal Writings of the Old Testament, edited by 
Dr. O. F. Fritsche and Dr. C. L. W. Grimm is continued to the third 
fasciculus ; the second and third contain Tobit, Judith and the First 
Book of the Maccabees. The “ Biblical Theology of the New Testa- 
ment,” by the late Dr. Schmid of Tiibingen, has been published in 
two volumes, edited by Dr. Weizsiicker. The third volume of the 
second edition of Ewald’s History of the People of Israel, contains 
“The History of David and of Israel under the kings.” 

A tract on “Thomas Aquinas in the Jewish Literature” is pub- 
lished by A. Jellinck. The angelic doctor’s Treatise on Spiritual Beings 
was translated into Hebrew by Isaac Aberbanel. 

The XIX volume of Melanchthon’s works has been issued in the 
“Corpus Reformatorum.” 

B. Bachring, author of the valuable life of Thomas 4 Kempis, has 
published a work on “John Tauler, and the Friends of God.” 

New editions of the works of Thomas Aquinas, and of the Contro- 
versies of Bellarmine are in the course of publication. 

The first volume of a “ History of Catholic Literature,” by J. A. 
M. Brihl, comprises the Literature of Germany. 

Herzog’s “ Encyclopaedia of Protestant Theology,” has reached its 
seventh part: it will be a work of high authority. The whole will be 
contained in ten volumes. 

Professor Hoffmann’s edition of the collected writings of Franz 
Von Baader, the Roman Catholic Philosopher, has reached the fourth 
volume, which contains “ Philosophical Anthropology.” 

The fourth part of the “ Lutherische Zeitschrift” for 1853, has 
articles by Rudelbach, on the “ Parochial System and Ordination,” and 
by Gundert, on the “ First Epistle of Clement of Rome. 

The second volume of Wuttke’s “ History of Heathenism,” treats 
of China and India. Another work on Heathenism by J. N. Sepp, 
in three volumes, considers it under the aspects of polytheism, pan- 
theism and dualism. 
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Cyprian on the “Unity of the Church,” with some smaller trea- 
tises, has been newly edited by J. E. Krabinger. 

Two new German periodicals are, “ Anzeiger fiir die Kunde der 
deutschen Vorzeit ;” and “ Zeitschrift fir deutsche Mythologie und 
Sittenkunde.” 

The select “ Doctrinal Works’ of Athanasius have been issued as 
the first volume of a new “ Bibliotheca Patrum Greecorum dogmatica,” 
projected by the late Professor Thilo of Halle, who edited this volume. 

The “ Ancient Christian Architectural Monuments of Constanti- 
nople, from the fifth to the twelfth centuries,” are to be published 
under the patronage of the King of Prussia, in forty plates, folio, by 
Salzenburg. 


ENGLAND. 


The new series of the “Journal of Sacred Literature” has passed 
into the editorship of Rev. H. Burgess. The number for January, 
1854, contains among other articles, a continuation of the Translation 
of Niebuhr’s treatise, on the “ Historical Advantage to be derived 
from the Armenian Translation of the Chronicle of Eusebius ;”’ on the 
meaning of “ Faith,’ by Guizot; an Essay on the “Sources of the 
Received Text of the Greek Testament ;” a Review of Professor Mau- 
rice’s recent “ Essays;” on the “Syriac Language and the Peshito 
version ;” and the usual full Intelligence on all subjects pertaining to 
Biblical and Theological Literature. 

The late Bishop Kaye, author of valuable works on Tertullian, 
Justin Martyr and Clement of Alexandria, in his last treatise on the 
“ Council of Nicaea, in connection with the Life of Athanasius,’ has 
given an instructive account of the controversy between Athanasius 
and Arius. 

Dr. John Eadie, Professor of Biblical Literature to the United 
Presbyterian Church, Glasgow, has published a “Commentary upon 
the Greek Text of the Epistle of Paul to the Ephesians,” in a volume 
of 466 pages, which is highly praised. 

The subject for the Norrisian prize for 1854 is, “The Essential 
Coherence of the Old and New Testament ;” that of the Le Bas prize 
is, “The Jews in Egypt from the Captivity to the Destruction of 
Jerusalem,” 

A new folio edition of the Welsh Bible has been completed, under 
the auspices of the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge. 

Messrs. Clark of Edinburgh, will soon publish a translation of 
the new edition of Hengstenberg’s Christology, and Ehrard on the 
Hebrews. Baumgarten’s Valuable History of the Apostolic Church ; 
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Stier on the Words of Jesus; Ullmann’s Reformers before the Re- 
formation ; Keil’s Commentaries on Kings and on Joshua, and Dorner 
on the Person of Christ, are in the process of translation for the new 
series of their Foreign Evangelical Library. 

In Biblical Literature, the following are the more important issues 
of the English press: “ Apocalyptic Discoveries, including a Refutation 
of Extant Schemes, and a Demonstrated Outline of the True ;” by a 
Presbyter; Rev. J. H. Betts, “Scripture Localities and their Asso- 
ciations,” in two volumes; Dr. J. Cumming, “Christ our Passover ;” 
Rev. H. Browne, “ A Handbook of Hebrew Antiquities ;” Robert 
Cox, “‘ Sabbath Laws and Sabbath Duties ;’’ a new edition of Fair- 
bairn’s “Typology,” much enlarged and improved, in two volumes ; 
a translation of Semler’s “Inquiry concerning the so-called Revela- 
tion of John,” from the Halle edition, 1769; “Israel in Egypt,” 
illustrations of Genesis and Exodus; “ Annotations on the Hebrews,” 
by Dr. Peile ; the third volume of “Sacred Annals,” containing the 
Gentile nations, by George Smith, F. S. A.; “The Chronologi- 
cal New Testament ;”’ “ Biblical and Theological Gleanings,” by Rev. 
William O’Neill; a new edition of the “English Bible, divided into 
paragraphs, with concise Introductions to the several books, maps and 
notes, variations of ancient versions, and results of modern criticism,” 
Parts I.—III., Genesis to Leviticus ; T. Preston, ‘ Phraseological and 
Explanatory Notes on the Book of Genesis ;”” Thomas Lewin, “ Life and 
Epistles of St. Paul, and the Latter Days of St. Peter,” 2 vols. 8vo.; 
“The Bible in the Middle Ages, with remarks on libraries, schools, Xc.,”’ 
1 vol. ; Bagster’s “‘ Analytic and Chaldee Lexicon,” second edition, by 
B. Davidson ; a new edition of Dr. Boothroyd’s “Translation of the 
Bible, with notes ;” the fifth volume of Augustine on the Psalms, in 
the “ Library of the Fathers.” Thomas Shepard’s “ Parable of the 
Ten Virgins, opened and applied,” has been reprinted in Edinburgh, 
with a biographical preface, by Rev. James Foote. 

In Church History, we find the following works : Rev. H. Caswell, 
‘Scotland and the Scottish Church ;” Rev. J. C. Robertson, “ His- 
tory of the Christian Church to the Pontificate of Gregory the Great,” 
590; “ History of the Protestant Church in Hungary to 1850, with 
reference to Transylvania,” preface by Dr. Merle D’Aubigné; the 
first volume of a translation of the “ Ecclesiastical History of England 
and Normandy,” by Odericus Vitalis, has been published by Bohn ; it 
is based on the revised text of Auguste le Prevost, issued under the 
auspices of the French Historical Society. 

Works in Doctrinal Theology. The second issue of the new edition 
of the Congregation Lectures contains, ‘ Alexander on the Old and 
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New Testaments,” Scott on “ Evil Spirits,” Hamilton on “ Rewards 
and Punishments,” and Redford’s “ Holy Scripture verified.” “Some 
remains hitherto unpublished” of Bishop Butler ; Rev. W. Thomson, 
“The Atoning Work of Christ, viewed in Relation to current Theo- 
ries ;” the Bampton Lecture of 1853, by the author of the “ Neces- 
sary Laws of Thought.’’ Whateley’s “ Cautions for the Times,” either 
written or revised by himself, directed against the Tractarians and 
Romanists, are now completed in twenty-nine parts, and published in 
a single moderate volume; C. S. Bird, “ Archdeacon Wilberforce’s 
Sacramental and Priestly System Examined.” 

In Philosophy, we notice a new volume of “Coleridge’s Notes, 
political and philosophical ;” “Greek and Roman Philosophy and 
Science,” by Blomfield, Whewell and others; a translation of the 
“ History of German Philosophy,” by Chalybaus, from the pen of a 
Scotch clergyman, the Rev. A. Edersheim, is highly recommended by 
Sir William Hamilton ; this is the best popular account of German 
philosophy in the German language. J. R. Pickmere, “ Being, ana- 
lytically considered in its chief Respects, with an analytical Statement 
of principal Truths ;”’ A. Coleslin, “‘ The Basis of Moral Science ;” a 
new edition of De Morgan’s ‘“ Formal Logic ;”’ George Butler, “ The 
Principles of Imitative Art,” three lectures. 

Professor Maurice’s Views on Eternal Punishment and other theo- 
logical subjects, are matters of earnest discussion. Dr. Jelf, the able 
and candid principal of King’s College, has issued his ‘‘ Grounds for 
laying before the Council of the College certain Statements contained 
in the Theological Essays of Professor Maurice,” who was the Divinity 
professor there. Professor Maurice has published a reply, on the 
word “ Eternal,” and the Punishment of the Wicked, which has been 
widely circulated. He denies that eternal has necessarily the sense 
of endless duration, either in respect to life or punishment. 

Sir David Brewster has in press a “ Memoir of the Life, Writings 
and Discoveries of Sir Isaac Newton.”’ A new edition of Dugald 
Stewart’s works is announced, containing Lectures on Political Eco- 
nomy not hitherto published, and which are said to be in the hand- 
writing of Lord Palmerston, who was an inmate of the house of the 
Professor, and relieved him of the task of transcribing the lectures. 
A History of the “Hellenic Revolution,” by Spiridion Tricoupe, in 
modern Greek, has received high praise, the first volume only is pub- 
lished ; Grotius on the “‘ Rights of War and Peace,’’ in iii. volumes, 
edited by Dr. Whewell, with translation and notes, the translation 
is issued also separately; George Steward, “ Principles of Church 
Government, and their application to Wesleyan Methodists,” 8vo.; 
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Rev. Charles Forster, the third volume of the “One Primeval Lan- 
guage,” on the basis of the Monuments of Assyria, Babylonia and 
Persia; the third volume of Ruskin’s Stones of Venice, is entitled 
“The Fall ;” it gives the author’s views on ancient and modern art 
more fully than any of his previous writings; the Golden Ass of 
Apuleius, and the Church History of Socrates, are among the later 
publications in Bohn’s libraries; Joseph Bingham’s complete works 
are to be published by the Oxford press, edited by his descendant, 
Richard Bingham ; the History and Theology of the Three Creeds, by 
W. W. Harvey, and an Exposition of the XXXIX. Articles, by W. 
B. Hopkins, are announced as nearly ready for publication. 

Works in General History. The third edition of C. G. Addison’s 
“History of the Knights Templars,” one vol. 8vo.; Godkin’s ‘“ His- 
tory of Hungary,” one vol.; H. White, “ Outlines of Universal His- 
tory,” in one vol.; M‘Cabe’s ‘‘ Catholic History of England,” a new 
edition, in three volumes; Michelson, ‘“‘ The Ottoman Empire and its 
Resources,” taken chiefly from the “Gegenwart,” one volume; Clin- 
ton, ‘Chronology of Rome and Constantinople,” one volume; Lord 
Mahon’s “ History of England,” volume sixth, 1713 to 1783; Nie- 
buhr’s “ Lectures on Ancient Geography and Ethnography,” trans- 
lated by L. Schmitz, two volumes, 8vo.; James Ferguson, “‘ Handbook 
of Archeology,” one volume ; J. G. Wilkinson, “ A Popular Account 
of the Ancient Egyptians,” two volumes, 8vo.; the Hakluyt Society 
have republished Padre Juan Gonzalez de Mendoza’s “ History of the 
Great and Mighty Kingdom of China,” from the early translation of 
R. Parke, edited by Sir G. T. Staunton, with an introduction, by R. 
H. Major, Esq., vol. i.; a Facsimile of the Bull of Innocent III., 
April 12, 1214, granting England and Ireland in Fee, to King John 
and his successors. The German work of Spruner, an “ Historical 
and Geographical Atlas of Middle and Modern History,” has been 
issued in England, adapted to the British wants. The fourth part of 


‘the “State of Man Subsequent to the coming of Christianity,” in 


“Small Books on great Subjects.” 

We are obliged to defer many Notices or New Books, prepared 
for this number, as well as Literary and Theological Intelligence 
from Holland, Sweden and France. 
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